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Col. Duffy Joims | 
Com. & Ind. Ass‘n 


Colonel Francis K. Duffy, Com- 
manding Officer of the New York 
Quartermaster Office since 1941, 
has been appointed Manager of 
the Industrial 
Bureau of the 
Commerce 
and Industry 
Association of 
New York, 





Inc. by Asso- 
ciation’s Sec- 
retary Thomas 
Jefferson Mi- 
ley, to become 
effective July 
31. 

Col. Duffy, 
also a veteran 
of World War 
I, for 19’ years 
was District 
Manager for 
the A. B. Dick 
Company. He 
previously had served for a num- 
ber of years in the advertising 
department of the Eastman Kodak 
Company and for several years in 
the freight division of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

He is a graduate in economics 
of the University of Rochester, 
New York,.in business law, the 
John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Army Industrial 
College and the Command and 
General Staff School. His home is 
in Forest Hills, New York. 


IN THIS ISSUE > 
Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the State of Pennsy!- 
vania on pages 490, 491. 





Col. Francis R. Duffy 





Index of Regular Features on 
page 512. 








Outlook for 
Railroad Common 
Stocks 


Copy on Request 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 








25 Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 





Ten Years Of The FDIC 


| 
| 


By DR. FREDERIC EDWARD LEE 


Pre‘essor Of Economics, University Of Illinois; Formerly American Financial Trade 
Commissioner, American Embassy, London; Sometime Director of Research and 


Consultant, Committee on Banking Research, Illinois Bankers Association 
Economist Holds Heavy Growth Of Deposits Due 
Government Loans Has Reduced Ratio Of Bank Capital | 
To Liabilities So That A Fall In Bond Prices May Cause 


Bank Failures And Loss Of 


demns Proposal To Value Government Bonds At 


FDIC Reserves—He Con- | 


Par, 


And States That Swollen Deposits And Excessive Money | 


Volume May Require Higher Bank Cash Reserves To | 


' Avoid A Spending Spree. 
With the recent release of Call 


, and liabilities of Operating Insured Banks under ‘the Federal Deposit | will drop from about $90 billion to $25 billion a year. 


Report Wo. 20, covering the assets | 





, Insurance Cor- 
poration as of 
Dec. 31, 1943, 
and with other 
data furnished 
io the writer 
by the Corpo- 
ration which 
has not yet 
been pub- 
lished, it is 
now possible 
to survey the 
trends in 
American 
banking for 
the full 10 
years of the 
operation of 
the Corpora- 
tion, from Jan. 
2, 1934 to Dec. 
31, 1943. It is not to be inferred | 
that all of the changes indicated | 
were caused by the operations of 
the FDIC, for many of them would 
have taken place whether there 
had been any form of insurance 
of bank deposits or not, such as 
the tremendous growth of bank 
deposits through the deficit fi-| 


sd 





Dr. Frederic E. Lee 





nancing program of the ’thirties, | Emeritus Professor of Economics, 


the later defense expansion, and | 
finally through the period of war | 
financing largely through com- 
mercial and reserve banks. The 


(Continued on page 494) 





Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


| Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA || 


| Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Williamsport Dallas 














‘deavor setting forth their views 


herewith; others will appear in a 


RAE 6. CE 
(NEW YORK STOCKS, NC. 


article seems to me almost fault-| 
| 





HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


48 WALL STREET 





Comments On Dr. Lohman’s 
“What Price Economic Security? ”’ 


In an article published in the 


'“What Price Economic Security?” 
declared that if consumers, business men and workers wish to be 
assured of economic security by government, they must be willing to | 
pay the price that such guarantee entails. 


To! 'Be Lookin 


Jobs After The War 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER * 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


‘Economist Predicts That Although Twenty Million Will 
g For Jobs Soon After War, Consumer Needs 
Will Be At All Time High, With Ample Purchasing 
‘Power Through War Time Savings—Additional Hous- 
‘ing And Industrial Requirements Are Likely To Test 
Productive Capacity, But This Need Not Lead To Dis- 
orderly Price Rises—Sees Necessity Of Tax Revisions To 
| Foster Full Employment 


I 
Within two years after the end of fighting, federal expenditures 





@ 


“Chronicle” of July 6, entitled 
Dr. Philipp H. Lohman, Ph.D., 





In Dr. Lohman’s view, 


freedom and assurance of economic security are basically incompat- 





ible, and capital and labor must® 
not be deluded into thinking 
otherwise. 


Since publication of the article, | 


_we have received a considerable 


number of expressions from indi- 
viduals in various fields of en- 


with respect to the thesis pro- 
pounded by Dr. Lohman and its 
implications. Some of these ex- 
pressions can be accommodated in 
today’s columns and are given 


subsequent issue. 


IRVING FISHER 


Yale University 
My comments on “What Price | 





|Economic Security?” by Philipp | Prof. Irving Fisher 
|Lohman, can be brief since this| quires us to balance the utility 





less and there 
is little use in 
merely recit- 








ing points of 
agreement. 


ly admire the | 
general pat-| 
tern as indi- | 
cated by the 
title; for it ex- 
presses clearly | 
the impor-| 
tance of not 
being one- 
sided in con- 
sidering the 
Economic Se-_ 
curity prob- 
lem. Just as 
every act of 
purchase re- 


(Continued on page 496) 





RAILROAD SERIES 


Prospectus on Requesr 


INCORPORATED 
634 SO. SPRING ST. | 


NEW YORK 5 


Bond Brokerage 








Service | 


for Banks, Brokers | 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 





30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 











LOS ANGELES 14 | 





I particular- | 


This will 
represent the 
greatest and 
swiftest dis- 
appearance of 
markets in all 
history. With- 
in one year 
after the 
fighting about 
eight or nine 
million men 
will leave the 
armed = serv- 
ice, two mil- 
lion will leave 
civilian Gov- 
ernment jobs, 
and five mil- 
lion will be 
laid off by 
plants making 
combat mu- 
nitions. Of thirteen million ad- 
ditional men making war goods, 
perhaps half will be laid off. 
Nearly 20 million will be looking 





Prof. S. H. Slichter 





*“An address made by Prof. 
_Slichter before the Committee for 
Economic Development at Chi- 
cago, on July 13, 1944. 


(Continued on page 498) 





State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 














BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & C° 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 





TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 




















7 | 
Actual Trading Markets, always'| 





| 


Philip Carey | ) 
_ Manufacturing Co. || 


Common | 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Report on request 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Rell Teletvpe NY 1-635 

















ELECTRONICS | 
RAILS 
INDUSTRIALS 
Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 
INCORPCRATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n } 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 pecan ae m 1- 576 


Philadelphia Telephone’ 





| 
HART SMITH & CO. 


New York 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 











Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


Montreal 





Toronto; 











Long Island 
Lighting Company 
6% & 7% Preferreds 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
REctor 2-3100 Teletype NY 1-1920 
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Trading Markets in: 


N. Y. New Haven 


Com. & Pfd. 
Triumph Explosives 


Bendix Home Appl. 
Superior Tool & Die 


‘KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
40 Exchange Pl, N.¥Y.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 








a | 














CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 


Telephone BArclay 7-0100 





| 
| 115 BROADWAY 





We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


GoopBopy & Co. | 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 














American 


Cable & Radio 


WARRANTS 


Bought & Sold 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 











STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Analysis on request 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 











Carborundum Co. 
Delaware Rayon, A & Pfd. 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Ft. Dodge, D. M. & Sou., 4s & Com. 
Kearney & Trecker 
Mayflower Hotel 
Standard Screw 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 











International 
Power Securities 
614s, 55 
7s, "52 
7,  ‘ 


Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 17-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 











Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Common & Preferred 
Indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & C0. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Combustion Engineering 
General Aniline & Film ‘‘A’’ 
General Tin Investment 


Indiana Gas & Chemical 
Cemmon & Preferred 


Macfadden Publications 
All Issues 


Sreene onitompa: 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. ¥Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
f Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








Chicago & Alton 


3s, 1949 


New Orleans, Great Northern 
5s, 2032 


Oswego Syracuse 
Guaranteed Stock 


Sharon Railway 


Common 


Shenango & Susquehanna 


Guaranteed Stock 


G.A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


eee Or elevtpe 3 ee 





be 





Teleytpe NY 1-609 


| 
| 
| 


Post-War Problems 


- Viewed By A Retailer 


| By B. EARL PUCKETT * 
President, Allied Stores Corporation, New York 


velop. ie 
possessed an 
economic ra- 
dar which 
would enable 
me to look 
beyond pres- 
ent horizons 
and obtain a 
picture in the 
way of reefs, 
sandbars, 
rocks, and 
shoals which 
will constitute 
our hazards of 
the post-war 
period, I 
would gladly 
share my 
knowledge 
with you. I 
have no such equipment. 

If I were an economist, I could 
measure our post-war situation in| 





B. Earl Puckett 


productive capacity, etc., and 
thereby set the background for a 
discussion of this problem. I am 
not an economist as Dr. Nystrom 
well knows. He knows what an 
economist is. He knows. me. 
Therefore he knows I am not one. 

Having «started life as an ac- 
countant and ended up as a busi- 
ness man, perhaps my best ap- 
proach would be to draw up a 


| pro-forma balance sheet of the 


business-influencing factors for 
the post-war period as I see them. 
What will be our environmental 
assets in the way of positive fac- 
tors, advantages, and aids? Con- 
versely, what will be our liabili- 
ties in the way of negative factors, 
disadvantages, and hindrances? 

As to assets of the post-war 
period we may list: 





*Address delivered by Mr. 
Puckett before the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
on July 18, 1944. 

(Continued on page 500) 


Mr. Puckett Contends That A Balance Sheet Of Post- 
War Conditions Indicates That Business Will Enter The 
Period With Adequate Primary Ingredients For A Good 
Business Era—Sees Renewed Confidence In Private En- 
terprise As Greatest Asset — Believes Tax Burden As 
| Heaviest ‘Liability But Holds That A High National In- 
come And Better Production And Distribution Methods 
Will Make The Post-War World A Better World 


’ In attempting to understand post-war problems one must en- 
deavor to analyze conditions out Pd which these problems will de- 


Guy A. Nelson With 
M. H. Bishop & Go. 


(Special to The 


aNAROEIe. MINN. — Guy 
A. Nelson has become associated 
with M. H. Bishop & Co., Thorpe 
Building. Mr. Nelson was re- 
cently with E. H. Rollins & Co., 
and prior thereto for many years 
conducted his own investment 
business in Minneapolis. 
a e 


Attractive Situation 
Panama Coco-Cola offers an 
interesting situation according to 


inancia]l Chronicle) 








circular being distributed by Hoit, ' 


Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York City. Copies of this 
circular may be. had from the 
firm upon request, 








terms of national income, national | 


‘The New York 


By FRED C. 


Curb Exchange 


MOFFATT* 


President, New York Curb Exchange 


‘After Tracing The Development Of The New York Se- 
_curities Markets, The President Of The Curb Exchange 
Describes Its Trading Mechanism——-He Emphasizes The 
Responsibility Of The Exchange’ “To See That The 
Highest Standards Of Ethical Conduct Prevail,” And 
Notes That The Curb “Is The Proving Ground For A 
Public Market In The Growth Period” Of A New Con- 


cern—Looks In Not Distant Future To Admission On 


Exchange Of Securities Of Many Corporations Which 


Are Closely Heid 


Because I have received from 


your Committee complete freedom 


in the choice of a subject on which to address you this evening, it 


will not come 
as a surprise 
if I choose 
“The New 
York Curb 
Exchange,” 
the organiza- 
tion which I 
am temporar- 
ily privileged 
to head. 

The New 
York Curb 
Exchange, or 
as it is known 
more __ famil- 
iarly, “The 
Curb,’ has 
been a part of 
Financial 
America since 
the early set- 
tlers of New Amsterdam in 
1752 established a general meet- 





‘ 


Fred C. Moffatt 


ing place or exchange .for: mer-_ 





*Speech delivered by Mr. Mof- 
fatt at the Suffern Lions Club | 
or Suffern, N. Y., on July 25, 

44 


«- 





\ chants at the foot of beet Street 
'to deal in metal and water-borne 
| produce. Only the most meagre 
records of the earliest security 
| markets in New York exist today. 
‘But apparently securities, Govern- 


- | ment obligations, and a few bank 


an 


| Shares, were first sold in the ordi- 
nary produce and merchandise 
‘auctions at the foot of Wall Street. 
| Auctions, by their very nature, are 
'onesided markets with competi- 
‘tion among buyers but none 
-among sellers, and for this reason 
| did not prove an adequate method 
| of marketing securities, despite 


|. |\the fact that security auctions are 


still held in New York. However, 
|some ten or a dozen auctioneers 
‘and merchants were attracted to 
'the new occupation of selling 
|securities or acting as agents for 
‘security buyers and sellers and 
these, according to _ tradition, 
'formed the custom of meeting un- 
‘der an old buttonwood tree which 


stood before what is now 68 Wall 
‘Street. 
(Continued on page 493) 


Rain, cold or inclement 





Southwest Nat’] Gas 
Am. Cable & Radio Wts. 
Boston & Maine 


Prior Pfd. 
N.E. Public Service 
6s Piain 


Bayway Terminal 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 512% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Reiter-Foster Oil Corp. 
Broadmoor Corp. 


Ist Income 4s-6s, 1956 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 














FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
SUGAR SECURITIES 


Quotations Upon Request 





TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 











Y eemannamcancane 











INTERSTATE 
Perea BAKERIES 


Preferred 
Back dividends over $22 
Market around 36% 


Pfd. Share 


Earnings per 


Details upon request 


Warp & Co. 
| Members N. Y. Securify Dealers Assn. | 
|120 Broadway, N. Y.5 Established 1926. 


|REctor 2-8700 —Teletype NY 1-1283 | 

















FASHION PARK, Inc. 


(Men’s clothing) 


An industry without compli- 
cated reconversion problems 

. its post-war outlook of- 
fers tremendous possibilities. 


Detailed report on request 


s o 
Simons, Linburn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 











HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 - 











Marion 
Steam Shovel 


Preferred 


Troster Currie s Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 


a 

















Henry Holt & Co. 
5% due 1969 


Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
$1.60 Preferred 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
A, B, C, & D Preferreds” 
Diamond Alkali Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone .MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private ‘Wire to Cleveland 


\4 


‘Wo. J. MERICKA & Co. 





Bagdad Copper 
Central Warehouse 
Cuba Co. 
Electrol, Inc. 
General Tin Invest. 
Kellett Aircraft 
Piper Aircraft 
Remington Arms 
Tennessee Prod. Pfd. 
Triumph Explosives 


MORRIS STEIN & CO. 











| 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y¥. 


Established 1924 








Telephone HAnover 2-4341 
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Moore-McCormack a | vine lersengr setae We are interested in offerings of | BS. | (; H ] f | \ ] f [ 


Oxford Paper || 
Seiberling Rubber 
Welch Grape Juice 
Pettibone Mulliken 


Am. Window Glass 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bidg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 


Teletype NY 1-832, 634 . Teletype CG 129 








Our Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Call us for quotes 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 

















William B. Dana Company 
Publishers 


25 Spruce Street, New York 8 
BEekman 3-3341 


Herbert D. Seibert, 
Editor and Publisher 


William Dana Seibert, President 
William D. Riggs, Business Manager 


Thursday, August 3, 1944 


Published twice a week 
every Thursday 


(general news and advertising issue) 
and every Monday 


(complete statistical issue—market quo- 
tation _ records, corporation, banking, 
clearings, state and city news, etc.) 


Other Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone: State 0613); 
1 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E. C., Eng- 
land, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


Copyright 1944 by William B. Dana Company 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
7. N. Y., under the Act of March 

, 1879. 


Subscriptions in United States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; South and 
Central America, Spain, Mexico and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 


Other Publications 


Bank and Quotation Record—Mth. $20 yr. 
Monthly Earnings Record—Mth.. .$20 yr. 


NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange, remittances for 
foreign subscriptions and advertisements 
must be made in New York funds. 





Wartime Debt Changes 
In The United States 


By ALVIN 
National Income Unit, Bureau of 


Government Expert Estimates That Public And Private 
Debts Aggregated 295 Billions On July 1,1944—Of This, 
Federal Debt Was 170 Billions—Heavy Debt Increase 


Due To Federal Borrowing 


Private Debts Declined, With Railroad Reductions Most 


Notable—Sees Prospect For 


Municipal And Corporate Borrowing 


With the Federal Government relying heavily upon borrowing 
f the defense and war production 


to finance a substantial portion o 
programs, to- @ 
tal debt has 
increased 
markedly dur- 
ing the war. 
Net public and 
private in- 
debtedness, 
which repre- 
sents the obli- 
gations of ul- 
timate bor- 
rowers, is esti- 
mated at ap- 
proximately 
295 billion dol- 
lars as of the 
middle of 1944, 
compared with 
273. billion at 
the end of 
1943 and 166 
billion at the end of 1940. In 1943 
alone total net debt increased 
approximately 50 billion dollars, 
and a corresponding proportional 
amount was added in the first half 
of the current year. 

Total gross indebtedness reached 
an estimated 338 billion dollars as 
of June 30, 1944, compared with 
315 billion at the end of 1943, 
and 200 billion at the end of 1940. 


War accounted for all of this 
rise in indebtedness. In fact, aside 
from the Federal debt, all major 
categories of debt—State and local 
government debt, corporate debt, 
consumer short-term debt, and 
farm and urban real estate mort- 
gage debt—have receded during 
the war period. 

The dominant factor behind the 
downward trend of non-Federal 
debt has, of course, been the sharp 


>| 





| 
| 
| 


Alvin Slater 








_ *Reprinted from the July, 1944, 
issue of the “Survey of Current 


SLATER* 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


As Local Government And 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 





High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype NY 1-8 














Post-War Growth In State, 


Puslnidie Restore 
Pipe Line “Blue Chip” 


Of Tomorrow 

Scherck, Richter Co., Landreth 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., in a circular 
on the Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., state that they believe 
that the common stock of the com- 
pany “has all the qualifications 
needed to make it one of the lead- 
ers of the post-war investment 
market.” 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co., 
a holding company, has as its prin- 
cipal asset 531,638 shares (65.6% 
of the total outstanding shares) of 
common stock of Panhandle. At 
the present time ‘‘Mokan” is of- 
fering to holders of its common 
and Class B stocks the right to 
purchase pro rata 163,710 shares of 
common stock of Panhandle at $30 
per share. ‘‘Mokan’” further intends 
to offer to its stockholders, stock 
of Panhandle in exchange for their 
holdings. The history of Pan- 
handle reveals consistent growth 
in sales, revenues, facilities and 
total assets. Since dividends have 
been paid on Panhandle common 
stock for the past eight years and 
since the income return from the 
current rate is quite liberal, it is 
the opinion of Scherck, Richter 


Qutlook For Bonds 


Roger W. Babson Says Top Grades To Hold With 
Medium Grades Spotty 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—While the War continues and cash 
piles up, interest rates will continue low. For all. practical purposes, 
bond flotations consist almost wholly of Governments and refunding 


issues. 


of a return for the use of funds for government purposes. 
competition in the bond market makes higher intere 
' ernment? 


money un- 
necessary. 


when the war 
is over 


then bring 


with a decline 
in bond prices. 
Hence, there 
is little rea- 
son for large 
investors now 
to reach for high-grade bonds ex- 


Roger W. Babson 


However,| Governments than 


seeks 

the situation | 
will change. | 
The law of 


There is no necessity for Mr..Morgenthau now offering more 


Lack of 
st rates for gov- 





| cept for the tax-exempt group. 
| Most investors are better off in 
they are in 


prime corporate bonds. There- 


and | fore, there is little point today in 
industry again | discussing high-grade bonds. Let 
funds, us look at certain other issues. 


Foreign Bonds 
There has been considerable in- 


supply and_/ terest in foreign issues for some 
demand wil] time past. Even Russian bonds of 


the old Kerensky Regime have 


about a rise in| had a large percentage rise. Any 
interest rates anticipation that Stalin will ul- 


'timately recognize these bonds is 
'extremely remote. Bonds of Nazi- 
occupied countries, such as 
Czechoslovakia and Denmark, 
may continue their present show 
of strength as Germany’s defeat 


(Continued on page 489) 





‘\What Is All The 
Shooting About?’’ 


We finally come to the last of three articles responsive to the 
above sub-heading contained in a recent issue of the NASD News. 
Therein it was suggested in effect that criticism levelled at the NASD 


are baseless. 


That article assumes an attitude of injured innocence, 


We quote: 


“In the course of these at-¢ 
tacks, the loyalty and integrity, 


of officers of the Association 
were indicted as well as the 
honest intent of the letter it- 
self. More recently, the whole 
NASD program, including the 
constitutionality of the legisla- 
tion under which the Associa- 
tion operates, were questioned 
and condemned. 

All of these efforts to under- 
mine, if not destroy, the NASD 
are motivated by reasons not 


entirely clear, but one thing is) 


clear. They can be damaging 
to morale in the _ over-the- 
counter business. 
nors of your Association are 
conscious of the confusion that 
has been engendered in the 
minds of members. Such con- 
fusion is unhealthy, detrimental 


to the members’ own business! 


The Gover-| 


and to the welfare of the over-.| 


the - counter business as a 


whole.” 
Has it ever occurred to the 





can be honest and well inten- 
tioned criticism founded basic- 
ally upon the desire to continue 
a spirit of fair dealing between 
the security field and the public 
which it serves? 

Has he ever thought it possi- 
ble that our editorial policy 
concerning NASD abuses was 
motivated clearly and only in 
the interest of public service? 


The head in the sand posture of 
the ostrich does not lend itself to 
clear vision. We suggest that a 
sightless attitude is responsible 
for the Board’s inability to sense 
the reasons which motivate those 
who criticise the NASD. 

Yes, we have questioned “the 
constitutionality of the legislation 
under which the Association oper- 
ates.” We have been advised, and 
earnestly believe, that the Ma- 
loney Act and the By-laws of the 
NASD which deprive non-joining 


/members of their rights to par- 
‘ticipate in member sponsored un- 


writer of the above that there | 


(Continued on page 507) 





AND COMPANY 


DOG 
DAYS 


These are dog days—which happens 
to remind us (!) that we deal in 
dogs. 





Now that you know, teo, let us 
quote on yours. Our bids put the 
“up” in pups! 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 

















Bendix Home 
Appliances 


DuMont Laboratories 
Emerson Radio 
Majestic Radio 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Bought — Sold 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 




















TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Haloid Corp. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 


Memiglo= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 























Co., that this stock merits inclu-|! 
sion in the portfolios of individual | 
investors and institutions. Copies ! 
of the circular may be had upon | 
request. 


Business,” published by the De-| 
partment of Commerce, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. | 


(Continued on page 506) 








“Pacific Coast 
Si nitied 





 WretTH’s Co. 


NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 | 
40 Wall St. 647 So. Spring St. | 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
| 





| Aircraft 





Piper 





| Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


EsTABLISHED 1914 | 
| 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. | 
Telephone: 


Teletype: | 
| BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 | 





American Cable & Radio 
Warrants 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.” 


* Second quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| } ' 


National Paper & Type H. & B. Amer. Mach. 








| A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry 
| With eae Bright Future 


EST, 1926 Common 6% Cum. Pfd. ere 
Bought — Seid ~- Quated Giant Portland Cement 
ACTUAL MARKETS Bought—Sold—Quoted 
We have prepared a descriptive circular (Pa ) 
IN 259 a copy of which is available on request . e 
Circular on request 


Stock 234-2%% 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 18%4 - 1934 


Circular Available—Send for Copies 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


| Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


The Cross Company | a ‘ CHICAGO 
CARTERH. CORBREY & CO. 


| Laclede Christy Clay Products | 

inl 

'|'|| Wholesale Distributors 
| Middle West — Pacific Coast 
| 
| 


ACTIVE ISSUES 
BUCKLEY BROTHERS 
63 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Telephone—WH 3-7253 


LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 





F. M. MAYER 


30 Broad St., N. Y. 4, N. Y¥. 
HAnover 2-0322 Teletype NY 1-94 


| American Hardware 

Amer. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. | 
| Bendix Home Appl. Teletype—PH 265 
Bird & Son | HAGERSTOWN 


Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds.' | " jf 
Markets, Prices And Profits | 


| Conn. Light & Power Com. | | 
By J. GENTRY DAGGY * 


Cons. Cement “A” 
Consolidated Textile & Bonds | | 
A DISCUSSION OF THE SEVERAL MARKET || 
PLACES FOR SECURITIES | | 
| 








PHILADELPHIA 
































Great American Industries 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


Electrolux * 
| General Tin Investment 


Crowell Collier P. Com. 
ere vem S PS. | eter Traces Development Of Securities Markets, Point-. 





























. Dida thle pPfd.* ! ing Out Conditions Which Led To The Three Divisions | eee ) rer 
Liberty Aircraft | Of Trading, Viz: (1) Over-The-Counter, (2) Unlisted | iF. H. KOLLER & CO. ||! scree ire 
Long Bell Lumber* Exchange Trading And (3) Listed Exchange Trading— | INC. | SECONDARY MARKET 

| Magazine Repeating Razor | Holds That Inadequte Markets Exist In Many Listed | 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. || DISTRIBUTION 

| — wing | Securities, And Argues That In The Interest Of Service | | BArciny: 40870 NY }-2008 11) 135 S. La Salle St. 

| Nu-Enamel 1 To The Public National Exchanges Should Not Seek List- | | ae cHicaco Bit 
Purolator * ings Indiscriminately—Says Listing, In Itself, Is No As- Sheedy Named Pres, Gf . —— 4 


| Riley Stocker 
Scovill Mfg.* 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Title Guar. & Trust 

| Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


Axton-Fisher “B”’ 
Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Brockway Motor* 
Buda Co. 
Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 
Kastern Corporation 
Empire Star Mines 
Great American Industries* 
Lawyers Mortgage Co, 
Loft Candy 
Marmon Herrington 
McFadden Pub. 
Pollak Manufacturing 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
San-Nap-Pak 
Talon 

| Terminal & Transportation 


| | 
| INDUSTRIALS ff 
‘' Auto Car 

| 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Cigar Whelan 
United Drill “A” & “B” - 
Wilcox & Gay 

Yuba Consolidated Gold 


| AIRLINES | 
| 
| 
| 


American Export Airlines 
Chicago’ & Southern Airlines 


Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
| Northeast Airlines 


| 
Inland Airlines | 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Tel. Com. 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

iitinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 


Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.« 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

| New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% & 7% Pfd. 
N. Y. Water Service Pfd. 
Peoples Lt. & Pwr. Com. & Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 
Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 











Du Mont Lab. “A” * 
Emerson Radio 
General Instrument * 
International Detrola 
Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory 
Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


*Circular on Request 


WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1286 


Direct wires to Boston & Phila. 
EN "PHONES 
Hartford 6111 Buffalo 6024 











)¥ 


| 


i 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. | 








| surance Of Liquidity Or Activity 


| The writer believes that much of the contention that currently 
/exists between, broadly speaking, the listed and over-the-counter 





divisions of 
'the securities 
| business, and, 
to a scarcely 
_|lesser extent, 
within the di- 
| visions them- 
jselves, stems 
i'from misin- 
formation, 
|lack of infor- 
mation and an 
inability or 
| unwillingness 
'to assimilate 
ibasic facts 
| and to reason 
| dispassionate- 
from them. 
If we, with- 
in the busi- 
ness, are vic- 
tims of confusion and disagree- 
ment, we must quite logically ex- 
pect that regulatory bodies and 
‘the public will look askance on an 
industry that is apparently di- 
vided against itself. Thus the se- 
curities business as a whole sub- 
jects itself to adverse criticism 
‘and invites well-intentioned but 





J. Gentry Dagey 


| Taken from a report prepared 
by Mr. Daggy for the Investment 
Traders Association of Philadel- 
phia. Another part of the report 
relating to “mark ups” appeared 
in the “Chronicle” of July 20, on 
page 284. The balance will be 
published in next Thursday's is- 
sue. Mr. Daggy is associated with 
the Trading department of the 
Philadelphia office of H. M. Byl- 
lesby and Company. 
(Continued on page 508) 





Detroit Traders 
To Hold Summer Guting 


DETROIT, MICH.—Members of 
the Securities Traders Association 
of Detroit & Michigan, Inc., will 
hold their 1944 Summer Outing 
on Tuesday, Aug. 8, at the Plum 
Hollow Golf Club. 

Members will play golf in the 
afternoon and compete for the 
Director’s Trophy. 

The officers are: Ray P. Ber- 
nardi of Cray McFawn & Co., 
President; Don W. Miller of Mc- 
Donald-Moore & Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ray E. Davis of E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons Incorporated, Secre- 
tarp; Harold R. Chapel of Crouse, 
Bennett, Smith & Co., Treasurer. 

Reservations for the party 
should be made with the Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Robert R. Stoetzer, of 
Stoetzer, Carr & Co., 2056 Penob- 
scot Building. 


Brady & Garvin Admit 
A.V. Smith To Firm 


Alfred V. Smith, member of the 
New York Curb Exchange, has 
been admitted to partnership in 
Brady & Garvin, 115 Broadway, 
New York City, New York Curb 
member firm. Mr. Smith has re- 
cently been active as an _ indi- 
vidual Curb floor broker; prior 
thereto he was a partner in 
Frank C. Masterson & Co. 





Fellow Members: 

As of this writing, we are well 
over $6,000 gross, and now have 
about three weeks ahead of us to 
double our present advertising. 
Can this be done? 

Your advertising committee re- 
ceived a very pleasant response 
from one of our fellow members. 
Jeff Horsfield, of Wm. J. Mericka 
& Co., New York, has become a 
member of the NSTA advertising 
committee, and feels confident he 
can still increase the New York 
production which already is over 
$3,500. We welcome you, Jeff, 
and compliment your admirable 
spirit. 

During the past week we had 
a nice chat with Kerm Sorum, of 
our Twin City club, who feels he 
and Bab, will have their affiliate 








NSTA Advertising Notes 


well represented. Congratulations 
are in order, too, for Bert Horn- 
ing of Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. of St. 
Louis who is using his best en- 
deavors to insure St. Louis being 
well represented. 

Let us get the contracts in now, 
as it will insure better positions 
in the “Chronicle’s’ NSTA sup- 
plement, which we know our 
members will be very pleased to 
peruse carefully. 

K. I. M. 


Harold B. Smith, Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee. 


Collin, Norton & Co., 30 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Alfred W 
Tryder, Vice - Chairman NSTA 
Advertising. Committee, H. T. 
Greenwood & Co., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Gleveland Bond Cluh 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Herman 
J. Sheedy, partner of McDonald & 
Co., was elected President of the 
Bond Club of Cleveland by the 
governors, succeeding John D.| 
Burge of Ball, Burge & Co. 

Paul J. Eakin, partner of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, was elected 
Vice-President; Walter B, Carlton 
of Fahey, Clark & Co., Secretary, 
and Rudford K. Wilson of Curtiss, 
House & Co., Treasurer. 


Mr. Sheedy has been in the in- 
vestment business with McDonald 
& Co. and predecessor firms for 
18 years. During the Fifth War 
Loan he was Chairman of Area 1, 
comprising 26 counties in north- | 
ern Ohio, which produces 50% of | 
all bonds sold in Ohio. 











Ball, Burge To Admit 
Harry G, Kraus. : 


Change Firm Name 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Harry G. 
Kraus will become a partner in 
Ball, Burge & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
New York and Cleveland Stock 
Exchanges, on Aug. 10 and the 
firm name will be changed to 
Ball, Burge & Kraus. In the past 
Mr. Kraus was a partner in 
Kraus-Cunningham & Co. 





PEAS ITE ESHER EE EI SS ALTE 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 





ST. LOUIS 








StTix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 














SAN FRANCISCO 











Speculative Appeal 


“MOP” general 4s of 1975 offer 
interesting speculative potentiali- 
ties, according to a circular on the 
situation issued by McLaughlin, 
Baird & Reuss, One Wall St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be had from the 
firm upon request. 


a Alkali Interesting 


Common stock of Diamond Al- 
kali offers attractive possibilities, 
according to a circular issued by 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland. 
Ohio, members of the Cleveland 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 
interesting circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Rejoin Sutro & Co. Staff 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Sutro & Co., Van Nuys Building. 
announce the re-association of 
Gustavus H. Dann after two years 
in the armed forces, of which 18 
months were spent in the South- 
west Pacific. 

Shirley Rouleau also has be- 
come _ re-associated with their 














firm. 





CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


H. R. BAKER & Co. 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
S. F. 196 L. A. 42 




















Outlook For Rails 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 25 
Broad St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting analysis of the “Outlook for 
Railroad Common Stocks.” Copies 
of this interesting study are avail- 
able upon request. 

I 
Interesting Situation 

H. R. Baker & Co., Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail- 
able an _ interesting report on 
Puget Sound Power & Light. 
Copies of this report may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Volume 160 Number 4304 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 











Dividends 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 


1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price — 29 
Circular on request 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER 


| Established 1914 


| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


3.65 





Teletype: NY 1-375 











AUDITS - EXAMINATIONS - 
TAXES - SYSTEM 


Inaugurating an accounting 
and business management ser- 
vice specifically designed to be 
of assistance to the small bro- 
kerage house, the specialist, the 
unlisted security dealer and all 
small businesses which are 
without regular clerical help or 
are hampered by reduced cleri- 
cal forces. 

Services by qualified ac- 
counting specialists who have 
had many years of diversified 
stock brokerage income tax and || 
financial experience. Inquiries } | 
invited — moderate fees. Ad- ]}. 
dress replies to Box BA 8, | 


Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Spruce St., New York f' 
8, N. Y. 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Post-war and Election uncer- 
tainties have little effect on 
current market. Buying crop- 
ping up in airplanes and 
steels. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


* 











* * 


Despite the apparent weak- 
ness of the market the under- | 
currents mentioned here last) 
week are becoming more and 
more evident. Stock after. 
stock which gave all the indi- 
cations of further retreat has. 
firmed up. For example, Mon- | 
day’s action indicated further | 
decline; on Tuesday the down, 
tendencies disappeared. True, 
few of these down indications 
turned into up signals. But 
the fact that the market didn’t | 
follow through on the down- 
side was enough signai in it- 
self. 





* ** * 


The post-war picture will 
obviously be a prominent 
point for discussion in the 
coming weeks. With it will 
come the usual viewing with 
alarm or pointing with pride. 
statements. What the effect 
will be on the market is of 
course unknown. But the, 
market has seldom paid atten- | 
tion to official statements. Be- 
sides the post-war picture is| 
something which has been 
discussed so long and so often | 
that there is little new that| 
can come up to catch the mar- 


ket by surprise. 
% * 


* 


The element of surprise 
cannot of course be over-| 
looked. Though how one can 
guard against it is something 
else. A few weeks ago the| 
possibility of an early end of| 

(Continued on page 509) 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Prominent investment house, 
specialists in their field, re- 
quire services of three experi- 
enced salesmen. Leads and 
facilities furnished. More than 
liberal commission arrange- 
ment and drawing account if 
qualified. Box U 26, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 25 
Spruce St., New York. 


R. Condon Now V.-P. 
Of B. J. Van Ingen 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. an- 
nounces that Raymond V. Condon, 
manager of their Chicago office, 
135 South La Salle Street, has 
been elected a vice-president of 
the firm. 


——$——— 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Problems of Reemployment and 
Retraining of Manpower During 
the Transition From War to Peace, 
A Selected, Annotated Biblio- 
graphy—lIndustrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.— 
paper—25c. 

















Savings and Loan Annals 1943 
—United States Savings and Loan 
League, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. — cloth — $5.00 per 
copy ($3.00 per copy on orders 
of five or more). 





Training of Supervisors—Ger- 
ald G. Chappell—Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 


| —paper—$1.00. 





Wage Payment Systems, A Se- 
lected List of References—Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social In- 


stitutions, Princeton University, 
| Princeton, New Jersey—paper— 


25¢c. 


H. & B. Mach. Looks Good 


H. & B. American Machine 6% 
cumulative preferred offers at- 
tractive possibilities, according to 


'a circular issued by F. M. Mayer, 


30 Broad St., New York City. 
Copies of this interesting circular 
may be had from F. M. Mayer 
upon request. 


New Dept. Opened At 





‘Smith, Barney Office 


Smith, Barney & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the ovening of a stock 
department under the direction of 
Geoffrey J. Dwyer at their up- 
town office, 522 Fifth Ave. 


-_—— 


Mallory Interesting 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analvsis prepared by Steiner. 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City. members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analvsis may he had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 





advantage. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 








Let’s Get Together... 
To Our Mutual cAdvantage 


| 

| 

| 

| Sascha that otherwise might have gone with the wind 

| R : . < 

| because one dealer couldn’t meet a particular investor's 
specific requirements often have been garnered by fwo 


| 
| dealers who had the foresight to get together to their mutual 
| 


That's a simple truism of our business—but it’s one that 
we think is mighty important. We know that a good part 
of our total business originates with smaller dealers, and we 
express that realization in the way we do business with them. 
There are many dealers around this country who can testify 
that this is no mere idle talk, but a demonstrated fact. 

The next time a situation arises in which a dealer in all 
types of bonds who understands the investor problems of 
another dealer can be of assistance to you, why not ’phone or 


teletype us—and let's see what we can do? 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 











AMERICAN 


A Ar 
MADE 






MARKETS iN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
Fanny Farmer Candy 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. | 
Noranda Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Lid. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. 


Bank of Montreal 
| Bank of Nova Scotia 
| Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 


| Aldred Inv. Tr. 41s, 1967 
Inv. Bond & Share 5s, 1947 
Int’! Pr. & Ppr. of NF 5s, 1968 














Away From Trade Controls 


of international 
Business and ™ 
Professional ' 
Women’s 
Clubs in New 
York City on 
‘hs ae ty 
Charles P. 
Taft, Director 
|of the Office 
of War Time 
Economic Af- 
fairs of the 
Department of 
State, defend- 
ed the policy 
of Secretary 
Hull in pro- 
moting the 
elimination of 
trade barriers, 
and con- 
demned ef- 
forts to return to “a world of 
barter, export and import con- 
trols, exchange management and 
quotas.” These conditions, he 
maintained “contemplate a trade 
battle of giants between the 
United States and Great Britain, 
each government dealing through 
its traders in a great warfare of 
trade and commerce.” “This pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Taft, “the De- 
partment of State cannot accept.” 

“The same kind of talk,” he 
continued, “greeted the begin- 
nings of the program of reciprocal 
trade agreements 10 years ago. In 





Charles P. Taft 





Avoid Trade Battle With Great 
Britain Says'Charles P. Taft 


State Department Official Holds “Great Britain Is The 
Country Whose Support We Must Have” In Getting 


In speaking of the problems involved in the post-war restoration 








trade at the annual convention of the Federation of 


spite of the same kind of opposi- 
tion the program worked, and 
made the first intelligent, and, on 
the whole, non-political reduction 
in trade barriers in our history, 
with a corresponding increase in 
beneficial exchanges of goods. 
“Now we need a similar act of 
faith, and Great Britain is the 
country whose support we must 
have in getting away from this 
economic warfare in trade con- 
trols. The rest of the world can 
manage with one great state trad- 
ing nation (Russia), but not with 
two. There are very strong ele- 
ments in the United Kingdom who 
feel that England must go to a 
barter economy after the war to 
save its very life. Others equally 
influential support the trade pol- 
icies which are the official pro- 
gram of this Government, with 
strong bipartisan support. But 
those who support our position 
are up against real problems in 
the United Kingdom after hostili- 
ties stop. I have spoken of the 
threatened avalanche of claims 
for blocked sterling in payment of 
war debts. Eaually serious is the 
necessity for Britain to export in 
order to pay for the things they 
must have to live. Their imports 
are their lifeblood which the 
Germans have tried in two wars 
(Continued on page 507) 








| Salemieal 
HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM S8t.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 | 
New York Montreal Toronto 














American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 


6s, 1946 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
5%s, 1951 


Peoples Gas Co. (N. J.) 
5s, 1968 
Tyler Building (N. Y.) 


6s, 1953 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


etna 








63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








Dominican 


Republic 5%s 


1940 1942 
1961 1969 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 











Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Public National Attractive 


Stock of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York offers interesting possibili- 
ties for investment, according to 
a memorandum issued by C. E, 
Unterberg & Company, 61 Broad- 


way, New York City. Copies of 
this memorandum outlining the 





, Situation may be had upon request 


from C. E. Unterberg & Co. 
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Public Utility Securities 


Competition For 


Utility Financing 


Following the lull during the War Bond drive, a substantial 
amount of utility financing has recently been under way, and a large 
number of deals are being lined up for 1945 by banking groups 
anxious to enter bids when the issues become available. 

Despite the difficulties and dangers due to the Attorney-General’s 


adverse 


—an established Wall Street pol- 
icy for decades—investment bank- 
ing houses still seem anxious to 
head utility syndicates. There is 
a substantial volume of business 
and frequently the same group 


interpretation of the price maintenance 
standard underwriting agreement®———— 


clause of the 





one municipal. Issues now tenta- 
tively scheduled for August and 
September include the following: 
$10,000,000 Birmingham Electric 
bonds. — 
$12,000,000 Indiana & Michigan 
preferred stock. 


can handle a series of similar 
deals, which tends to standardize 
the business. A substantial part 
of the issues are high grade and 


$10,600,000 Empire District Elec- 
tric Ist 3's, 1969. 
$15,000,000 Miss§ssippi P. & 





are largely taken by institutions. L. bonds. 
Since the latter are “sophisticated —s Laclede Gas Light 


buyers” no great amount of sell- 
ing propaganda is usually neces- 
sary. Successful bidding involves 
careful statistical comparison with 
similar issues combined with 
shrewd appraisal of current mar- 
ket conditions. Occasionally the 
insurance companies may become 


$48,000,000 Ohio Edison bonds 
and preferred stock. 

$16,000,000 Capital 
bonds. 

$31,000,000 Philadelphia Electric 
Power bonds. 

$9,500,000 Gulf States Utilities 


Transit 


“fed up” with new issues and 
show sales resistance; then it may 
be necessary to do an old fash- 
ioned “plugging” sales job. But 
there has been no very serious 
upset in the high-grade corporate 
bond market since the fall of 1939 
(when the prices suddenly 
dropped some 13% and recovered 
almost as quickly) and _ issues 
which proved temporarily sour 
can eventually be liquidated. 
Recently there has been de- 
veloping somewhat of a scramble 
for new business, at least for the 
larger issues where the manager’s 





preferred stock. 

$4,000,000 Florida Power Co. 
preferred stock. 

The volume of financing 
plannéd for October-December 
and the first few months of 1945 
would make a list several times 
as large as the above. But fre- 
quently the requirements of the 
SEC, the FPC, and the local com- 
missions prove unexpectedly 
onerous or troublesome, so that 
refunding timetables are not very 
accurate; some issues which are 
confidently planned may be sub- 
jected to long delays, or even- 


fee constitutes a “plum.” After F. | tually cancelled. 


S. Moseley & Co. had spent a con- 
siderable period of time studying 
Brooklyn Union Gas’s financial 
problems and setting up a refund- 
ing plan, Halsey Stuart suddenly 
entered the picture and offered a 
higher bid, with a proviso that 
the issue be thrown open to com- 
petitive bidding (which they have 
long favored). Conversely, when 
Commonwealth Edison recently 
announced that it was planning to 





I 
Interesting Rail 

Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., have issued 
a special analytical letter of Bal- 
timore & Ohio 4's of 1960. Copies 
of this interesting letter on the 
situation may be had from Ray- 
mond & Co. upon request. 


Carey Mfg. of Interest 


refund its large issue of 34s, First 
Boston immediately began form- 
ing a group, although in the past 
Halsey Stuart have acted as bank- 
ers for the company. Competition 
is also developing for the large 
Philadelphia Electric and Phila- 
delphia Electric Power refunding 
operations, though in the past the 
Morgan - Drexel - Mellon group 
have enjoyed virtually a monop- 
oly of these companies’ financing. 

A recent financtal page of the 
New York “Times” (July 27) 
seemed reminiscent of the halcyon 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared an interesting report on 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 
common stock. Copies of this re- 
port may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


I 
Fashion Park Attractive 
A detailed study of Fashion 

Park, Inc., is contained in a spe- 
cial circular prepared by Simons, 
Linburn & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York. Copies of this inter- 





days of 1929 — it included four 


: esting study may be had from the 
substantial utility offerings and 7 ¢ , 


firm upon request. 
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No Present Assurances For Lasting 
Peace Seen By Shaw—Would 
Treat Germany Decently 


George Bernard Shaw sees no assurances by any measures 
at present possible for a lasting peace. He also expresses the view 
that “even a post-war alliance of the Big Four cannot be assured.”’ 
He contends that if Germany is defeated, we should treat her de- 





| cently; “she cannot,” he says, “be treated as a criminal — at least 
|not lawfully—because war is not a crime by the law of nations.” 
Mr. Shaw’s © 

views ap- |many’s post-war relationship to 
peared in the ithe rest of the world? Should 
New York ishe be treated as a criminal, 
“Sun” of July brought to book, and taught a 
26, which in lesson she will never forget? Or 
presenting should she be forgiven, once 
them said pa- Nazism has been cast out, and 


freely accepted into the family of 
nations? 
Shaw—If Germany is defeated, 


re nthetically: 
George Ber- 
nard Shaw, 





one of the her relationship to her conquerors 
world’s great will be that of a wounded pris- 
literary fig- oner of war to his captors. When 
ures, called we take such a prisoner we give 
the “Literary him every care and attention un- 


Bad Boy” and 


“Professional were one of our own soldiers. 





Irishman,” is That is how we shall treat Ger- 
88 years old many if we have any sense. She 
today. Asked Geo. Bernard’ Shaw | cannot be treated as a criminal— 
for his views at least not lawfully—because 


til he is cured, exactly as if he. 


on certain post-war problems, he 
replied to the Associated Press in 
shorthand, with a note saying he 
had no time to transcribe it. 

The following are the views of 
Mr. Shaw, as given in London ad- 
vices July 26 to the “Sun”: 

Do I believe a lasting peace can 
be assured by a close-working 
and vigorous post-war alliance of 
the Big Four—Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia and China? 

No. A lasting peace cannot be 
assured by any measures at pres- 


war is not a crime by the law of 
nations. 

If we let loose our vilest pas- | 
sions and indulge in an orgy of 
plunder and revenge we shall pay 
for it and be sorry after. 


Nazism wili not be cast out, | 
as we and the Americans are 
steeped in it; but we may prose- 
cute Jew-baiters and drive out 
Hitler as we drove out Napoleon | 
and the Kaiser. But he need 89 | 
no further than Sweden or Ire- 


| 


| guise—will 


able, without our help, to re- 
build German cities we have de- 
stroyed. Do you suppose that 
when we have finished demolish- 
ing Berlin and left its inhabitants 
to wander homeless, begging for 
a morsel of black bread and some 
thin soup, we could make them 
rebuild Berlin and London as 
well? Not unless you lend them 
the money to do it with. That 
is, to rebuild the reparations 
policy of the last war, which led 
to Germany, after losing the war, 
winning the peace and making a 
springboard for Hitler’s takeoff. 

Question—Do you favor a pro- 
longed armistice, rather than an 
immediate formal peace, and how 
long should Allied troops occupy 
Germany? 

Shaw—tThis is a mug’s alterna- 
tive. As long as war lasts as an 
institution no peace can be any- 
thing but an armistice. 

Question—Should German 
schools, films, radios, books, etc., 
be prohibited from teaching ra- 
cialism, as a bar to recurrence of 
Hitler’s credo of “German super- 
men?” 

Shaw—No. Such a prohibition 
would stimulate the teaching and 
intensify the following instead of 
suppressing them. All nations and 
races regard themselves as her- 
renvolk. The English and Amer- 
icans are more conceited in this 


|respect than even my countrymen, 


the Irish. 

Question—Do you believe that 
the Germans —under whatever 
always produce an 
imperial Kaiser or dictator to lead 
them in plunging the world into 
war. 

Shaw—All unhappy and sup- 
pressed nations will run after any 
able adventurer who promises to 
deliver them. Our business, there- 





land and die in his bed unless | fore, is not to make any nation 


ent . possible. Even .a post-war 
alliance of the Big Four cannot be 
assured. The people who clamor 
for. assurances and security are 
public nuisances. 

Whatever arrangements follow 
the war we must still live dan- 
gerously, whether we like it or 
not. 

Questions and Answers 

To a series of questions, Mr. 
Shaw wrote the following replies: 

Question—Should Germany be 
totally disarmed and split irito 


he is killed in the field as the 
Mahdi was. 


|Note—By Muslim tradition, 
Mohammed declared that one of 
his descendants would fill the 
earth with equity and _ justice 
and bear the name Al-Mahdi. 
Down the ages many 
have claimed the title.| 

Question—What should be the 
punishment of German war lead- 
ers and how far down 
ranks should the punishment ex- 
tend? 


imposters 


into the | 


|unhappy or suppress it. If we 
‘had not suppressed Germany 
after 1918 there would have been 
no Hitler. And Hitler would have 
‘been as_ successful as Julius 
Caesar if, like Caesar, he had 
made the people he conquered 
‘happier than they were before. 


Qestion—How do you think 
'Germany can best be prevented 
'from springing again at the 
throat of Europe? 








| Shaw—Treat Germany decently. 
| Then she will not want to spring 
lat our throats. 


small, separate states such as ex- 
isted before they were united un- 
der Bismarck? 


Shaw—No. If disarmament and 
disintegration are desirable for 
Germany they are desirable for 
all the big Powers as well. None 
of them will consent to it. The 
sort of armament that decides 
modern wars is so enormously 
expensive and needs such a big 
organization of industry that 
small states are virtually dis- 
armed at present, and America 
and Russia hold the balance of 
military power. All this talk 
about disarmament is a hundred 
years out of date. 


Question—Should the German 
people be permitted to choose 
and elect their own form of gov- 
ernment immediately after the 
war? Or should there be an in- 
terim government of Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and Rus- 
sia? For how long a period? 


Shaw—lIf the German people 
are not permitted to choose and 
elect their own form of govern- 
ment, the government must be 
imposed on them by the Allies, 
in which case it will not be their 
6wn form of government. It will 
be like our Indian civil service, 
the only available model, except 
that the nationality of its mem- 
bers will be mixed. This would 
end as Indian service is ending. 

As none of the Allies except 
Russia has yet succeeded in gov- 
erning itself decently or even 
feeding its whole population suf- 
ficiently—India has just lost two 
millions of people through a pre- 
ventable famine—we could hardly 
pretend to be better able to gov- 
ern Germany than the Germans. 
The interim government will be 





simply martial law. 
Question—What should be Ger- 





Shaw—Punishment for what? 


For being war leaders?) Do you} 
think that the heavy job of re-| 
storing half-ruined Europe could | 
be done by persons with their 
heads full of punishment? The 
least hint of such a preoccupa- | 
tion should disqualify a diploma- 
tist from taking any part in the, 
organization of peace. 

Question—Should Germany be} 
made to help rebuild the cities 
she destroyed? 


Do not forget that Hitler, even 
if he be defeated and slaughtered, 
has made us pay a dreadful price 
for the cowardice that moved us 
to kick Germany when she was 
down after 1918 instead of help- 
ing her to her feet again. 


We are promised an Atlantic 
Charter to redeem the world from 
fear. The world will not be re-~ 
deemed’ from fear by _ ignoble 
bunk, which is what is the matter 
with our retribution merchants 


Shaw—Germany will hardly be today. 


Sen. Taft Supports Wagner In Move To Delay 
Congress Action On International Monetary Pian: 


Noting that the powerful support of Robert A. Taft, Chairman of 
the Senate Republican Steering Committee, was added on Aug. 1 toa 
Democratic proposal to delay until after the election any Congres- 
sional action on the Bretton Woods international monetary agreement, 
United Press accounts from Washington on that date, in the New 
York “World-Telegram,” said: 

“Senator Robert F. Wagner (D.,® 
N. Y.), Chairman of the Senate 








considered until the new Congress 
convenes in January. 


Banking Committee and a dele- 
gate to the monetary conference, 
is urging his colleagues to shelve 
the agreement during the cam- 
paign months because it is ‘too. 
important to the world to become 
a political football.’ 


“Senator Taft, who declared 
two weeks ago that ‘many mem- 
bers’ of Congress would find the 
agreement unacceptable, never- 
theless agreed with Senator Wag- 
ner that it would be wise to 
divorce the controversial issue 
from politics. The Ohio Senator) 
said, however, that he intends to 
issue a statement within the week 
to list his specific objections to 
the monetary accord. 

“If Senator Wagner’s plan pre- | 
vails, the agreement may not be 


“Senator Taft said the pact was 
‘extremely involved’ and would 
require extensive hearings and’ 
considerable debate. 

“He declined to reveal in ad- 


vance his specific objection to the 
agreement, but it was understood 


from other sources that he is_ 
against a section which permits 
nations to deflate their currencies 
at least 20% without regard to 
the wishes of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the International Sta- 
bilization Fund. 

“Another section believed to 
have aroused Senator Taft’s oppo- 
sition would deny a nation the 
right to take its internal economy 
situation into account in devalu- 
ing its currency.” 
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Gongress Reconvenes—Call Issued To 
Senate Commiltee For Meeting Aug. 3 


Incident to the reconvening of Congress on Aug. 1} following its | 
recess incident to the Republican and Democratie Conventions, tele- | 
graphic messages were sent to members of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, calling for their return to Washington by Thursday | 
(Aug. 3) to attend a meeting of the committee to act on the legislative | 


reconversion program. 
Reynolds, Chairman of the com-¢ 
mittee, and Senator Alben W.| 
Barkley, majority leader, said: 

“It is imperative that members | 
of the Senate Military Affairs | 
Committee return to Washington | 
at once in order that propér con- | 
sideration may be given to vital | 
and indispensable legislation 
dealing with reconversion, de- 
mobilization and surplus property 
disposal, bills concerning which 
are now pending in the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

“As a result of the urgency of 
this legislation, the committee is 
meeting Thursday, Aug. 3, at 
10 a. m., and we urge you to be 
present. This is the most im- 
portant problem now facing Con- 
gress and must be dealt with 
without delay.” 

Under date of Aug. 1 advices 
from Washington by Samuel W. 
Bell to the New York “Herald 
Tribune” said, in part: 

“Congress, back from its recess 
over the period of the political 
conventions and pledged by its 
leadership to early enactment of 
demobilization and reconversion 
legislation, ran into the first phase 
of a stiff battle today over the 
part unemployment compensation 
will play in the post-war read- 
justment program. 

“The issue was the old con- 
troversy over State vs. Federal 
control of unemployment benefits, 
and led immediately to a sharp 
Senate debate, the issuance of 
several statements and a series of 
maneuvers by the sponsors of 
the several pending reconversion 
bills seeking preferential position 
for their respective measures. 

“In the first move, Senator 
Walter F. George, Democrat of 
Georgia, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and also of 
the special committee on post-war 
planning, introduced a new bill 
designed to divorce unemploy- 
ment compensation from other 
phases of reconversion legislation. 

“Referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee, which will meet to- 
‘morrow presumably to draft a re- 
port on the measure, Senator 
George’s action was taken appar- 
ently to meet a maneuver: of the 
War Contracts Subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator James 
E. Murray, Democrat of Mon- 
tana, and composed of Senator 





Harry S. Truman of Missouri, 
Chairman of the Senate’s War In- | 


vestigating RHE LS and Vice- 
| Presidential nominee of the 
Democratic party, and Senator 
Chapman Revercomb, Republican 
of West Virginia. 

“In any event, the George ac- 
tion prompted the Murray sub- 
committee to make public a 
printed report in which Senators 
Murray and Truman had ap- 
proved, for the consideration of 
the full Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, the Kilgore reconver- 
sion bill and a new measure by 
Senator Murray differing from 
the Kilgore bill only in omission 
of a provision for disposition of 
surplus property. The provisions 
on retraining and reemployment 
in the new Murray bill are the 
same as those in the Kilgore bill, 
Senator Murray said. 


“Senator Revercomb, while 
joining in the subcommittee’s 
recommendation for immediate 
action on reconversion legisla- 
tion, filed a minority report in 
which he opposed features of the 
Murray and Kilgore bills. In 
addition, it was indicated that at 
a meeting of the Republican 
members of the Senate today it 
was agreed to support the po- 
sition taken by Senator George, 
and such support was voiced later 
on the floor by Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Republican cau¢us.” 


The recess of Congress on 
June 23 was referred to in our 
issue of June 20, page 2700. 


Available On Request 

Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- [| 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have beer 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon request by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


ee 


| eitien Situation 
Common stock of Federal Water 
& Gas offers an interesting situa- 
tion, according to a memorandum 








issued by Boenning & Co., 1606 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
members of the Philadelphia 


Stock Exchange. Copies of this 


| 


A joint call issued by Senator Robert R. | 
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Railroad Securities 


The financial community early this week was faced with another 
example of the strong disinclination on the part of the managements 
of many.of the railroads undergoing reorganization to give the 
creditors the direct advantages of the cash accumulating under the 
stimulus of the war boom. A few weeks ago we mentioned in this 
column the case of St. Paul where the trustees claimed, 
of estimates of very substantiai¢ 


earnings in 1944, that there would 
not be sufficient cash on hand to 
pay off the RFC loan. The latest 
example is the Seaboard Air Line. 

Some weeks ago a group repre- 
senting the Atlanta & Birming- 
ham divisional bonds petitioned 
the court to set aside $15,000,000 
of excess cash to acquire, through 
calls for tender, six of the eight 
outstanding divisional liens. As 
these six underlying liens 
cluded most of the creditor groups 
which have expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their treatment under 
the plan of reorganization, it was 
felt that such an operation would 


eliminate most of the controversy | 


and expedite the reorganization 
proceedings. At the same time, it 
would improve the status of the 
remaining so-called general liens 
of the Seaboard in releasing ad- 
ditional new securities for reallo- 
cation to them. 

Reacting in much the same 
manner as‘the trustees of the St. 
| Paul, the receivers of ‘Seaboard 
Air Line objected to the setting 
aside of $15,000,000 for this pur- 
pose on the grounds that the ~ans 
was not available without im- 
pairing the position of the com- 
pany. The court also apparently 
considered that the call for ten- 
ders might disrupt the entire re- 
organization plan which it ap- 
approved some months ago. The 
petition was therefore denied. 
Many rail men were amazed at 
the contention of the receivers 
that the estate did not have suf- 
ficient cash to justify the setting 
aside of $15,000,000 for retirement 
of the divisional liens. 


In the court hearings on the re- 
organization plan last summer 


memorandum may be had from | and fall the receivers had made 


Boenning & Co. upon request. 
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estimates of the road’s probable 
1943 year-end cash position in 
conjunction with the cash needs 
of the reorganization plan, includ- 
ing payment of the old Receivers’ 
Certificates. Based on these es- 
timates it was determined just 
how much cash the estate could 
afford to distribute as of the end 
of 1943. Actually the cash on hand 
at the end of the year turned out 
to be about $10,000,000 greater 
than the receivers had estimated. 
It was considered, logically, that 
this $10,000,000 cash that the re- 
ceivers had not foreseen could be 
utilized further to simplify the 
reorganization proceedings. To 
this fund would be added the ex- 
cess cash to be released from 1944 


in- | 





‘Commission has had under’ con- 











in the face 





earnings. The receivers are estim- 
ating earnings of approximately 
$20,000,000 this year after taxes. 

The refusal of the court to au- 
thorize calls for tender of the un- 
derlying liens was disappointing 
to many followers of the Seaboard 
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reorganization. Nevertheless. 
many rail men continue to hold a— 
constructive attitude towards the | 
road’s bonds. For one thing, even 
if the cash is not to be used for 
the benefit of creditors now it re- 
mains in the estate and will even- 
tually will have to be turned over 
to the bondholders when they be- 
come the owners of the reorgan- 
ized company. In the second place. 
there is the likelihood of im- 
portant decisions shortly looking 
towards acceleration of the reor- 
ganization tempo. 

The only concern of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in re- 
ceivership proceedings is approval 
or disapproval of the new capitali- 
zation as a whole. This phase the 


sideration for some time. A deci- 
sion is expected momentarily. If 
the capitalization is approved the 
reorganization managers will then 
be free to start seeking deposits of 





bonds in assent of the plan, Ap- 
proval of the capitalization will 
also presumably mean institution 
of when-issued trading in the new 
securities which, in itself, should 
stimulate speculative interest in 
the old bonds. Finally, it is be- 
lieved that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals will hand down decisions 
within the next few weeks on the 
appeals from the plan filed by two 
groups of divisional lien holders. 
It is generally expected that the 


plan will be upheld in these ap- 


peals. 


Forms Norbert Smith Co. 


Norbert W. Smith has formed 
the Norbert W. Smith Co., with 
offices at One Broadway, New 
York City, to engage in a securi- 
ties business. Mr. Smith was 
formerly with F. J. Rabe & Co. 
and the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. 


re 

W. J. Earl Opens 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
William J. Earl, member of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange, is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 124 West Sixth St. 
Mr. Ear] in the past was a prin- 

eipal of Wm. Jarvis Earl & Co. 
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Attractive Situations 


Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co. common, which is listed on 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
offers an interesting situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway, 
New York City. Copies of this 
memorandum and also circular on 
Bartgis Bros. and Federal Screw 
Works may be obtained from 
Herzog & Co. upon request. 
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| Real Estate Secures 


By JOHN WEST 
First Mortgage Fee Bonds On Mayfair House Pay 2% 
Additional Interest, 5°94 For Year, As Forecast 
By This Column In September, 1943 


In the Sept. 30, 1943, issue, we called attention to the “Bright 
| Future For Apartment Hotel Securities—Changes Brought About 
By War and Economic Conditions Reacting to Benefit of This Type 
'of Real Estate.” To illustrate our viewpoint, the Mayfair House was 
| used as a typical example. The bonds were selling under 40 and in 
our opinion were underpriced. We forecast earnings sufficient to pay 





| the 3% fixed interest and 2% ad-® 


| around 48 we believe are still at- 





Prentiss M. Brown Forecasts A 


Federal Debt Of 300 Billions 


Former Senator And Finance Committee Member Criti- | 


cizes Illogical Government 


A Post-War Federal Budget Of 22 Billions, Allowing 65 


Years To Liquidate Debt 


Bookkeeping And Estimates 


Taking a realistic look at post-war Government finance, former 
Senator Prentiss M. Brown forecast a maximum Federal public debt 


three hundred 
billion dollars, 
or $2,250 per 
capita. Fur- 
ther, he stated 
that Federal 
obligations 
will take ap- 
proximately 
65 years to 
liquidate un- 
der probable 
circumstances. 
However, Mr. 
Brown told 
his audience 
that the peo- 
ple of Ameri- 
ea have noth- 
ing to fear in 
connection 
with our Gov- 
ernment’s ability to remain sol- 
vent and liquidate a three hun- 
dred billion dollar debt. “A free 
people working together with the 
largest and finest natural and pro- 
duction resources in the world can 
and will meet this obligation.” 

Mr. Brown, former member of 
the Senate Finance Committee 
who passed the Public Debt Act 
of 1939, fixing the total at sixty- 
five billion dollars, spoke before 
a War Bond Rally for employes of 
The Detroit Edison Company, of 





Prentiss M. Brown 


which he is Chairman of the 
Board. 
The most pressing financial 


burden on the American people, 
he said, “is the public debt of our 
Federal Government. States, coun- 
ties, and cities generally are in a 
much better financial condition 
than is our national Government. 
We should avoid divping further 
into the Federal Treasury. When 
the local authority has to raise 
what it spends, it is much more 
eareful than when the money 
comes from Santa Claus... .” 


The present view of Govern- 
ment financial experts, he ob- 
served, “is that unless the war 
ends quickly, the debt of the Fed- 
eral Government will reach three 
hundred billion dollars, about $2,- 
250 per capita. This per capita fig- 
ure includes every infant, school 
child, inmate of institutions, the 
indigent, aged and non-thrifty. 
The present Federal debt limit is 
two hundred sixty billion dollars. 





¥ 


| “Obviously,” he stated, “heavy tax 
levies will be required to meet 
this obligation.” 

“The annual cost of running our 
Federal Government following the 
wer, after the change from a large 
military establishment to a peace- 
time establishment,” Brown stated, 
“should average about twelve bil- 
lion dollars for current expenses 
exclusive of interest and retire- 
ment of Federal debt.” 

“It must be remembered,” he 
added, ‘‘that our Government is a 
very illogical bookkeeper. In its 
published figures no distinction is 
made between a capital expendi- 
ture, such as a post office build- 
ing, and an operating expense 
such as Government salaries. They 
are lumped as Government expen- 
ditures.” 

“I tried to change this,” Brown 
commented, “but it will be years 
before we have a logical Govern- 
ment financial statement. The dol- 
lars that buy a cannon shell which 
is spent on the field of battle, 
are classed and treated just the 
same as the dollars that build a 
canal which will benefit the na- 
tion for decades.” 

“The cost, under this bookkeep- 
ing system, of running our Fed- 
eral Government during the 
rather difficult pre-war years 
(1930-1939) averaged about six 
and one-half billion dollars a year. 
In my estimate of yearly post-war 
expenditures I have nearly 
doubled this figure to twelve bil- 
lion. After World War I, expendi- 
tures dropped from eighteen bil- 
lion dollars in 1919 to six and one- 
half billion dollars in 1920, and 
five and one-half billion dollars 
in 1921. 

“Tax receipts at the present. 
from all Federal Government 
sources, approximate forty-four 
billion dollars per year. It is nrob- 
able that income tax rates will be 
reduced and certain taxes will be 
eliminated entirely, as for ex- 
ample, ‘excess profits taxes’ which 
theoretically are supposed to be 
war profits.” 


Mr. Brown preferred not to pre- 


be on the national income other 
than to say that, “quite generally 





dict what the effect of peace will | 


| tractive as 5% interest was earned 
| and paid for the fiscal year ended 
| June 30, 1943, from income re- 
ceived on an 87% average occu- 
| pancy basis. 

| We quote part of the article 
| that previously appeared. 

| “Apartment hotel properties 
| have for many years been ex- 
tremely popular but their occu- 
pancy has been subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation as many of 
the leases have been for only fall, 
winter and spring months. Many 
| suburbanites have closed their 
houses in the country during the 
late fall and winter months as liv- 
ing in the city during such pe- 





riods proved more convenient and |} 


comfortable. As a consequence, 
many such properties, although 
maintaining a fair average occu- 
pancy in the full year period, ran 
at a very low occupancy during 
the summer, usually operating at 
a sizable loss in this slack period, 
even though on a yearly basis 
charges were earned. 

“The effect of the war, chang- 
ing economic conditions, servant 
problems, the gas shortage, etc., 
has reacted to change the mode 
of living of both city and sub- 
urban dwellers: The answer to 
these problems seems to be solved 
by the apartment hotel which can 
offer the homelike surroundings 
without the inconveniences and 
problems which confront a family 
today in maintaining a house or 
larger city apartment. 

“A survey made of these prop- 
erties shows that:as of the new 
October Ist renting season, occu- 
pancy has shown: a considerable 
increase and what is more promis- 
ing is the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of leased space is now on 








will be reduced. Assuming a re- 
duction of fifty per cent in our 
tax receipts in the post-war years, 
based on the aforementioned as- 
sumptions as to reductions in tax 
rates and national income, we 
reach one-half of the present Fed- 
eral income, or twenty-one billion 
dollars. I estimate that from our 
twenty-two billion dollar income, 
twelve billion dollars per year 
will be needed to operate the 
Government, which leaves ten 
billion for debt retirement and in- 
terest. Assuming an average in- 
terest rate of 2 per cent on Fed- 
eral obligations the debt could be 
paid in about 50 years on a 
straight-line amortization basis 
but, allowing for the more prob- 
able conditions, it will take ap- 
proximately 65 years for the ten 
billion dollars to meet the inter- 
est 9nd pay off the debt.” 


“The above is not a predic- 
tion,” Brown hastened {to add, 
“put merely some probabilities as 
to what our Federal Government’s 
post-war financial condition may 
be. Experts will shoot at any pre- 
e-tan. bufithe above is not far 





it is believed the national income | 


off the probabilities.” 
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The Price Range on over 


. 5,500 Securities Each Week 


1. Day-to-day high and low 
the High and Low Range Jan. 1, 
| year 1943. 
2. Weekly price range and 
York Stock Exchange; in 
since January Ist and interest periods. 
3. Weekly high, low, close, sales, and range since Jan. 1st 
of stocks and bonds listed 
and the other leading U. S. and Canadian exchanges. 
4. Over-the-counter quotatio 
securities of New York banks and trust companies, in- 
surance and investing companies, 
United States Treasury Bills and Notes. 
| 5. In no other financial medium will you find such an ency- 
clopedic array of “Corpora 
Public Utilities, Railroads, Industrials, 
Corporations as appears re 
The CHRONICLE or such 
pal News, Banking and other vital business statistics. 
6. Measured by its informative value to you and to your 


annum for the 104 semi-weekly issues (averaging over 


pointment enter your order now. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, | 
25 Spruce St., New York 8, N. Y. | 
Please enter our subscription to The CHRONICLE and 


| titles us to both Monday’s quotations and the Final Edition 
of Thursday’s paper consisting of two news and editorial 


blished in Monday’s issue 
CHRONICLE, gives: 


prices, sales for the week, also 
1944 to date and jor 


sales of bonds listed on New 
cluding last sale price, range 


on New York Curb Exchange 


ns on recent bond issues and 


Federal Agencies, 


tion and Investment News” on 
Insurance, etc. 
gularly in the Monday Issue of 
complete coverage of Munici- 


subscription rate of $26.00 per 


the most economical financial 


ce includes without further 
of Thursday’s news and 
f two sections. Because of 
a limited number of addi- 
accepted so to avoid disap- 
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an annual basis than ever before. | 
This condition will naturally pro- 
duce larger earnings for the prop- 
erties. 

“We are using the Mayfair 
House, Park Avenue at 65th Street, 
New York City, to illustrate this 
type of property, as in comparison 
to other comparable properties, it 
seems to be in a position to derive 
the most benefit from the changed 
conditions as its funded debt cap- 
italization per room of only $6,300 
is about $2,800 per room lower 
than one of four other properties 
used in the comparison and $700 
under the next lowest property. 


“The average occupancy of the 
Mayfair House for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, was 80% but 
during this period yearly leases 
in effect amounted to only $172,- 
000 compared to yearly leases as 
of Oct. 1, 1943, amounting to 
$259,000. 

“We believe that existing condi- 
tions will prevail for this type of 
property for some time to come 
and as the trust mortgage provi- 
sions are particularly favorable to 
bondholders, the increased earn- 
ings should produce _ sufficient 
funds to pay in excess of 5% an- 
nual interest and to provide for 
reduction of the mortgage through 
sinking fund operation. The mort- 
gage indenture provides for fixed 
interest at the rate of 3% per 
annum with additional interest 
payable Aug. 1 at the rate of 2% 
per annum to the extent that net 
income is available. In addition 
to the fixed and additional in- 
terest, totaling up to 5% per 
annum, the indenture makes pro- 


25% of such surplus for partici- 


| pating interest 


50% of such surplus for sinking 
fund purposes 

25% of such surplus for corp- 
orate purposes. 


providing, however, that while 
any accumulated interest remains 
unpaid, the portion of the net in- 
come allocated to corporate pur- 
poses shall be deposited with the 
Trustee to be applied and distrib- 
uted to bondholders to liquidate 
any unpaid accumulations. At the 
present time, these accumulations 
unpaid for the 1938 through 1940 
mortgage years amount in total 
to $21.55 per $1,000 bond.” 
eo Eee 


Cotton Spinning For June 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on July 20 that according 
to preliminary figures, 23,280,584 
cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on June 
30, 1944, of which 22,373,494 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,387,784 
for May, 22,411,922 for April, 22,- 
568,308 for March, 22,513,300 for 
February, and 22,769,238 for June, 
1943. The aggregate number of 
active spindle hours reported for 
the month was 9,712,189,574, com- 
pared with 10,060,478,468 for last 
month and 10,713,724,479 for June, 
1943. Based on an activity of 80 
hours per week, the cotton spin- 
dles in the United States were 
operated during June, 1944, at 
118.5% capacity. This percentage 
compares, on the same basis, wtih 
119.0 for May, 124.9 for April, 
122.0 for March, 123.3 for Febru- 
ary, and 130.0 for June, 1943. The 








vision for participating interest 
from available remaining net in- 





come, such surplus above 5% on 
the bonds to be used in the fol- 


average number of active spindle 
| hours per spindle in place for the 


| month was 417, compared with 432 
for last month and 458 for June, 





lowing manner: 


1943. 
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Calls For “Open 


Door’ Economic 


Policy To Maintain Peace 
Prof. Eduard C. Lindeman Of Columbia University De- 


clares That “Peace Schemes, World Plans Oy Interna-). 


tional Law” Will Be Ineffective Without Cooperative 
Action Of Propesed International Agencies—Sees Dan- 
gor That “Tke Internal Frictions And Tensions Of Amer- 
ican Life’? May Make Us Incapable Of Performing Our 


International Duties 


Addressing a forum meeting 
at Colgate University at Hamilton 


of the State Citizens Conference 
N. Y., on July 30, Eduard C. Lin- 





> 
ageinan, Pro- © 
ressor of So- 


cial Philos- 
ophy at the 
New York 


School of So- 
cial Work of 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, ex- 
pressed grave 

eo 2.6 t-2 
whether the 
three great 
military pow- 
ers in the im- 
mediate post- 
war period 
will succeed 





in maintain- 
ing “a perfect 
peace” unless Eduard C. Lindeman 


they are pre- 

pared to alter their conduct and 
policies, and set in motion a cer- 
tain number of functional inter- 
national operations during the 
decade following hostilities.” 
Among these operations, he 
stressed the need for an “open 
door” economic policy, the elim- 
ination of tariffs and new immi- 
gration policies. 


*“‘With respect to the problem of 
peace,’ Professor Lindeman re- 
marked, “there will be, as usual, 
three typical attitudes: First, there 

ill be pessimists who will assume 

hat no workable plan for peace 
can be devised; second, there will 
be perfectionists who will assume 
hat the ideal plan for peace has 
already been invented, probably 
by themselves, and that no other 
plan is worth discussing; and, fi- 
ally, there will be pragmatists, 
ealistically-minded persons who 
will not sacrifice everything in 
order to have their way. I align 
yself unhesitatingly with the 
ealists.” 

“We shall not inherit a perfect 
peace from this war,’ Professor 
Lindeman cautioned. “As a result 
pf this war the nations of the 

orld will be so far unbalanced 
n terms of military power that 
hree great sovereign states will 
be able to dictate any terms they 

ish. These three great powers 

ill be Russia, Great Britain and 
he United States. When the war 
bnds these three nations will be 
n possession of practically all ef- 
ective heavy weapons in exist- 
bnce. Heavy armaments, battle- 
hips, tanks and fighting planes— 

ithout which no modern war can 
be successfully waged—will be 
he property of the Big Three. 

ven if this combination of un- 
brecedented military strength 
ere in the hands of the most 
hitruistic and peaceful governors, 
ts mere existence would consti- 
ute a threat to peace. The only 
ondition under which peace could 
possibly be guaranteed with mili- 
ary power thus’ concentrated 
ould be complete disarmament. 
Does any one in his right mind 
believe that Russia, Great Britain 
nd the United States will disarm 
fter this war? 

“The time has come, I believe, 

hen peace-loving citizens should 
ease to place their confidence in 

eace schemes or world plans or 
ternational law as_ the chief 
purces of peace. In our compli- 
ated world peace will be de- 
ived. not from a priori structures, 
ot from idealistic agreements or 
acts. The only fruitful hope for 
eace lies in functions. Peace has 





The achievement of peace is a 
slow and arduous process, and 
those who dedicate themselves to 
this goal must be prepared to alter 
their own conduct. My chief con- 
cern at the moment is with the 
behavior of my fellow-American 
citizens. What I want to know is 
whether you, even those of you 
who claim to be ardent proponents 
of world organization, are pre- 
pared to pay the price which 
peace will entail? Are you, in 
other words, ready to move to- 
wards peace, not with pious 
wishes and exalted hopes, but 
with actions the consequences of 
which will be peaceful?” 

Referring to the prospects of an 
enduring peace, Professor Lin- 
deman said that although “peo- 
ple talk about the possibilities of 
war 20 years from now, my worry 
does not reach that far.” “My chief 
misgivings,’ he explained, “are 
attached to the immediate post- 
war period. I believe firmly that 
if we can prevent war and set in 
motion a certain number of func- 
tional international operations 
during the decade following hos- 
tilties, something like a prolonged. 
if not a permanent, peace can 
be achieved. The danger period 
is not a quarter century away; 
on the contrary, it is precisely in 
that period when war is itself a 
livingand ahaunting memory, that 
period which is often called recon- 
struction but which invariably 
turns out to be its antithesis. The 
present war did not begin in 1939. 
It began in the.1920’s, and one of 
its seats of origin was the United 
States, not Europe or Asia. It 
was during those fateful years 
that we thought it was possible 
to talk peace on the one hand and 
increase our tariffs on the other. 
It was during those years that 
isolationism became an American 
pathology, when we thought there 
could be a_ peaceful world in 
which we refrained from cooper- 
ative action. Do you imagine that 
those same fallacies and contra- 
dictions can be repeated in the 
1940’s? I do, and I go even fur- 
ther. I believe that the internal 
frictions and tensions of American 
life may become so sharp during 
the post-war period that we may 
find ourselves completely inca- 
pable of performing our interna- 
tional duties.” 


“It will be seen from the above 
that I do not dissociate domestic 
from international problems. This 
type of thinking is in itself one 
of those non-realistic contradic- 
tions which retards peace. No, 
what I ask you to consider as 
your responsibility in relation to 
peace is not some fine-sounding 
resolution but rather whether or 
not you are prepared to act in 
certain specific ways. My ap- 
proach to you is pedagogic, since 
I assume that we are now oper- 
ating within an educational con- 
text. My method is Socratic. I 
have in mind six concrete ques- 
tions which I should like to ask, 
and if you give affirmative an- 
swers, and are thereupon willing 
to strive to convince your fellow- 
citizens that they should do like- 
wise, then my hopes for peace 
will mount. If, on the contrary, 
you are not willing to act towards 
peace in this positive manner, 
then I shall conclude that peace 
in our time is a futile dream. 





9 be built and the building-stones 
ust be items of action, not words. 





“My questions are: 
“(1) Are you prepared to admit 
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that the three great surviving | 
military powers of the world 
(Great Britain, Russia and the 
United States, and China as a 
fourth partner although on other 
than military grounds) must main- 
tain the peace of the world during 
the period of trAnsition and until 
such time as a comprehensive 
world federation is brought into 
existence? 

“(2) Are you prepared to build 
functional international organiza- 
tions or instruments now? As ex- 
amples of such functional instru- 
ments I may mention: 

(a) international agencies for 


Outlook For Bonds 


(Continued from page 483) 


draws nearer. Because of the al- 
most constant political upsets, 
characteristic of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, South American 
bonds have never appealed to me. 
There are far better opportunities 
in our own domestic securities 
than in foreign governments or 
industrials. 


Medium-Grade Bonds 


With continued heavy calling of 
top-grade corporate bonds, the 
dwindling supply of these issues, 





the continuation or liquida- 
tion of lend-lease contracts: 
an international board of 
economic allocation for im- 
plementing Article IV of 
the Atlantic Charter; 
continuation of the Food 
and Agriculture agreement; 
continuation of an interna- 
tional relief and rehabili- 
tation agency; 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 











establishment of an inter- 
national office of education. 

“(These are all international ac- 
tions already under way or pro- 
vided for in preliminary consul- 
tations. I ask whether or not you 
are in favor of their continuation, 
their internationalization? ) 


“(3) Are you prepared to labor 
on behalf of an open-door eco- 
nomic policy for the United States 
on a partial basis, that is, allowing 
for the free movement of a cer- 
tain number of manufactured ar- 
ticles over a period of years, the 
selection of commodities to be 
made by scientists and in terms 
of standards of living? 

“(4) Are you prepared to fol- 
low a similar course with respect 
to raw materials? 


“(5) Are you prepared to labor 
on behalf of a new immigration 
policy for the United States, a 
policy which begins by eliminat- 
ing all inferences of inferiority 
with respect to any people but 
a policy which retains the right 
of the United States to maintain 
quotas? 


“(6) Are you prepared to labor 
on behalf of racial equality within 
the United States? 


“These are not easy questions to 
answer in such manner as to make 
sure that your verbal response 
and your ensuing actions are to 
coincide. I have purposely se- 
lected a list of minimum require- 
ments. My ideal goes much fur- 
ther. I have selected a small 
number of essentials without 
which veace. it seems to me, is 
impossible. In doing so I do not 


(e) 


plus their low yields, resulted 
some two years ago in attention 
being focussed upon medium- 
+ grade industrial, utility and rail 
bonds. All of these groups have 
had substantial rises since the 
middle of 1942; but the prices of 
many medium-grade industrials 
are now flattening out. This is 








ask you to abandon your ideals. 
All I ask is a determination that: 
you will work on behalf of these 
minimum requirements. And, 
while you are contemplating your 





the Congress of the United States, | 


_also true of medium-grade rail 


bonds, while medium-grade util- 
ities have actually turned slightly 
downward in the past two months. 


Of all the medium-grade groups 
perhaps the utilities offer the best 
opportunity at the moment. En- 
tirely aside from the cleaning up 
of the balance sheets of many 
utility companies, it must be re- 
membered that we are in an Elec- 
tion Year. If the war ends prior 
to November and the Dewey- 
Bricker ticket has a _ resulting 
good chance of being elected, then 
utility bonds. let alone utility 
stocks, should enjoy great pop- 
ularity. In fact, from a psycho- 
10ogical point of view, utility bonds 
may rise anyway. 


Railread Bonds 

Disregarding top-grade railroad 
bonds, second-grade rail issues 
may show further strength inso- 
far as well placed issues are con- 
cerned. Unquestionably, the finan- 
cial position of most railroad com- 
panies has been greatly improved. 
Many short-maturity issues have 
been bought in by railroad com- 
panies and interest charges after 
the war may be considerably less 
for many roads than was true in 
pre-war days. On the other hand, 
traffic is bound to fall off and 
many second-grade rail bonds 
— sell for less than at pres- 
ent. 

Defaulted Rail Bonds 


Since the earlier months of the 
year, defaulted rail bonds have 
not shown the activity that was 
characteristic of them in 1943. In| 
fact, for the past several months, 
they have moved in a distinct 





the political body which repre- 
sents you. And, while this pros- 
pect is before you, may I also ask 
that you keep in mind that those 


answers, may I remind you that|portions of this program which 
these fundamental decisions will | will call for treaty agreements can 


votes of the United States Senate.” 
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NOT—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number forty-two of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Forum On Wheels 


A most excellent listening-post the 
Pullman smoking compartment— 
for a fellow who knows how to lis- 
ten. For instance, on a recent trip 
to Washington, we tuned in on a 
rather animated discussion which 
covered a variety of subjects, all of 
them pertaining to the present dis- 
locations in our stay-at-home lives. 
There were criticisms and encomi- 
ums, and a good measure of griping 
about this and about that. These 
are days of open forums—on the 
-air and in the press. Wherever men 
and women gather, events are dis- 
cussed and opinions are voiced. 
And always present is the well- 
known American’s privilege of 
“griping.”’ ' / 

Well there was something rather 
outstanding in this recent incident 
in a smoking compartment. There 
sat a middle-aged man next to the 
/ window, who had not participated 
in the general discussion. Not a 
word from him, i.e., not until we 
had about reached our journey’s 
end. ‘Then he said he had been in 
America just a short while. Quite 
miraculously he had worked his 
way from Germany into France, 
into Spain, into Portugal, and from 
there into South America, and fi- 
nally into the United States. He 
found refuge here. 


With considerable emotion he tried 
to make us understand his feelings 
after listening to the discussion. He 
could hardly believe what he had 
heard. Men actually spoke out loud 
—with their voices, and their 
tongues. Where he came from, and 
all down the line of his. travels— 
men spoke too, but not out loud. 
They spoke “‘with their eyes, with 
a shrug of their shoulders, with a 
bite of the lips.” 

How lightly, how smugly, and with 
what matter-of-factness; do we in 
America accept what is ours. 

Rarely ever has this recorder failed 
to find a highly interesting and in- 
formative open forum discussion in 

a Pullman smoker. Dear Mr. Pull- 
man, don’t ever do away with 
smoking compartments in your cars! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS Corp. 











FREE—Send oa postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





sidewise direction. Some of these 
bonds are now selling well under 
the estimated work-out values 
and common stock that will be 
issued upon the termination of 
receiverships. The purchase of 
defaulted rail bonds always re- 
quires both study and courage. 
The profit cream may be off such 
issues but there may be consider- 
able milk still left in the defaulted 
railroad bond bottle. 

Long-Pull Outlook 


For all bonds, except possibly 
for certain rail bonds, the long- 
term trend of bond prices is 
downward. Any decline, however, 


will be gradual. Until the tax 
laws change, we will see little 
change in the situation with re- 
spect to tax-exempt issues. Low- 
grade rail bonds are probably the 
most vulnerable of all issues for 
they may early reflect the de- 
crease in rail tonnage which peace 
is bound to bring. Least affected 
should be the long-pull transcon- 
|tinental roads. Bonds of short- 
|haul Eastern roads may all be a 





sooner or later arise as issues in| be defeated by one-third of the! better sale today than they are a 
buy! 
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Metal & 


1529 Walnut St., 


Phila. RIT 4488 


We Maintain Trading Market in: 


Thermit 


Corp. 
Common Stock 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Bell Teletype — PH 265 


N. Y. WH 3-7253 








| CLEARANCE FACILITIES 


We offer to Brokers and Security Dealers an experi- 
enced department for handling the clearance of security 
transactions. 

Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very moderate. 


Inquiries Invited 


|| THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 








| 
| 








Rittenhouse 2580 


$70,090 
San Antonio, Texas 
3% Electric & Gas Revenue Bonds 


$20,000 August 1, 1967 2.30% 
50,000 August 1, 1970 2.35% 





A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 
Municipal Bonds 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia Teletype New York 
PH 70 BOwling Green 9-8184 


























We specialize in 


Phila. Phone 
Locust 1477 
Teletype 


Bank and 


Insurance Stocks 


Inquiries invited on local 
securities 





'H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Phone 
HAnover 2-2280 
PH 257 





| 1500 Walnut St. 
Teletype 


PH 16 
N. Y. Phone 
BOSTON 


Amer. Insulator 
Autocar Com. & Pfd. 
General Phoenix Pfd. Stks.¥ 
Lehigh Valley Transit 5s 1960 
Southwest Pub. Serv. Com. 
Citizens Utilities 3s 1955 
W. H. Beiy & Co. 


$e CORPORATES 


, Philadelphia 2 


Phone 
Pennypacker 8328 


CAral 6-4285 


WASHINGTON 














New York Phone 
Whitehall 4-2300 





Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
4s & 414s of 1988 


Delaware Pr. & Lt. Common, W. I. 


Federal Waier and Gas- Common 


GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
{213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Bell System Tel. 
PHLA 691 











Pennsylvania Brevities 


Rumblings From The Street 


Although the usual summer dullness exists at the present time, 
there are some interesting items of business taking place or in the 
making. 

The following companies have been reported considering refund- 
ing operations: 





Metropolitan Edison C€o.—Its® é 
outstanding bonds and preferred | of fixed charges for year ended 
stocks. | Dec. 31, 1943; at 1.62 times, against 


| 1.53 times in 1942. Bonds are free 
of Pennsylvania personal property 
tax. 


The bank stock dealers report 
considerable activity in many 
of the lecal bank stocks. The 
proposed split up of First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia 
stock on a 10 for 1 basis should 
tend to make «a more active 
market in the new shares, which 
will be on a $1.60 dividend basis. 
There has been considerable 
buying in this issue recently, 
forcing the price of the shares 
up cver 25 points in the last 
couple of weeks. 


Activity has been extended into 
ithe shares of Girard Trust Co., 
Philadelphia National Bank. 
|'Pennsylvania Co., and Centra! 
1 |Penn National Bank. In spite of 
average yield (3.42%) quality (the usual dullness that prevails in 
considered (BAA). |'the ‘summer months for invest- 
Outstanding in the amount of | ment securities, the demand for 
$10,000,000, this issue is secured | the shares of the foregoing insti- 
by a first mortgage on the high | tutions has gained momentum. 
speed line serving heavy east-| United Corporation—Under date 
west passenger traffic in central | of 6-29-1944, the United Corpora- 
Philadelphia. It is assumed by the | tion filed with the Securities Ex- 
Philadelphia Transportation Co., change Commission an amend- 
which reported over-all coverage ' (Continued on page 491) 


Pennsylvania Edison Co.—The 
outstanding lst mortgage 42s of 
11-1-1977 and 5s of 5-1-1979. 

Philadelphia Electric Co.—The | 
outstanding ist and refunding | 
342s of 3-1-1967. 

Philadelphia Electric Power Co. 
—The outstanding Ist mortgage | 
542s of 2-1-1972. 

It is the general feeling that 
these refunding operations will be | 
sompleted before the end of the) 
year. 

Market Street Elevated Pas- | 
senger Railway Co. Ist mort- | 
gage 4s, due 5-1-1955, continue | 
to be one of the most popu- | 
lar issues with the dealers 
for retail purposes. At the 

present market (105) this 11- 

year maturity provides above- 








Rapid Expansion Of Air Conditioning Expected 
In Post-War Years 


Philco Official Believes Increase In Single-Room Units 
Will Be 200%-700% 


One of the important and fast-growing post-war industries is 
going to be single-room fractional horsepower air-conditioners: or 
room coolers, even though only five or six years ago practically 
nobody knew what they were, according to Harry Boyd Brown, 








Columbian Nat. Life 


American Investment 
Securities (Me.) 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


KENNEDY aAnp CO. 


Established 1923 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 3940 
Bell System Teletype PH 380 

















Lafayette 


Atlantic City RR. 1st 4s 1951 
Eik Run Company 
Kutztown foundry & 
Machine Corp. 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co. 


Market St. Elev. of Phila. 
4s, 1955 


Tonopah Mining Co. of Nev. 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 


Building 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Lombard 6400 


Teletype PH 240 








Manager of air-conditioning for Phileco-Corporation. 
“The fact that very few people understood what a room cooler 





was, what it did or how it func-® 


tioned was probably the chief 
reason the entire industry sold 
only 30,000 to 40,000 of these units 
a year before the war,” Mr. Brown 
believes. 

“But the performance, service 
and uility of single-room air con- 
ditioners have been so outstand- 
ing and so apparent to the user, 
that word of mouth advertising 
within the past few years has done 
a remarkable educational job in- 
sofar as the general public is con- 
cerned. The news about air con- 
ditioners has spread so rapidly 
that in the first post-war year, 
three times as many units will be 
made and sold as ever before, 
and it is not too radical a prophecy 
to say that three or four years 
after the war, annual volume 
should increase to six or eight 
+ sony bee of 1941. In that event 

e business might amount to 
$60.000,000 a Pg : 

“Before the war, only a few 
dealers realized the big profit, pos- 
sibilities of this merchandise, but 
within the last 16 or 18 months, 
we have been amazed at the num- 
ber of unsolicited inquiries: that 
have poured in from dealers. They 
seem to be coming to realize that 





and. quickly sold for cash with- 
out high-pressure or expensive 
sales effort and without the need 
for any trade-in allowance. 
“When a dealer sells a Philco 
unit for $250, he gets payment in 
full then and there. When he sells 
a unit for a home and installs it 
in the master bedroom, he quickly 
finds he has a customer for four 
or five units in other rooms. The 
same thing is true of installations 
in hospitals, hotels and offices. 
The single-room air conditioner 
itself, by its performance, creates 
an amazing number of repeat 
sales and new prospects. Nothing 
else gives such relief to sufferers 
from asthma and hay fever, and 
use of air conditioners -is being 
prescribed with increasing fre- 
quency by physicians. 
“Undoubtedly the post-war 
units will be lighter in weight, 
and therefore, even more easily 
installed. They will incorporate 
the new materials and processes 
that hay been developed by war 
research. Along with all these 


things, Philco is planning to make 
and sell the units at lower prices, 
which should greatly increase the 
scope of the market and .make 





here is a high-priced unit. selling 
from $175 to $400, which is easily 


them available to many more peo- 
ple than ever before.” 











The Delaware River Joint 


Commission Refunding Bonds 


Traffic On Philadelphia-Camden Bridge Up 21.5% 
In First Half Of 1944 


By B. NEWTON BARBER 


The 2.70% 


bonds due in 1973, secured by the revenues of the 


bridge, are regarded as a high-grade investment on their record. 


At 107%-10844 they are attractive for retention and purchase. 


About one month ago, June 


delphia-Camden Bridge completed its 18th year of operation. 


a 


that period it 
has seen boom 
times and a 
severe depres- 
sion. More re- 
cently it has 
felt the heavy 
wartime re- 
strictions on 
vehicular tra- 
vel. In that 18- 
year period 
205,825,708 ve- 
hicles used the 
bridge. Of 
these, automo- 
biles and light 
delivery 
trucks num- 
bered 1'79,775,- 
243, heavy 
rucks 5,960,- 
061, buses 19,623,566, motorcycles 
462,398 and horse-drawn vehicles 
4,440. Gross receipts amounted to 
$54,673,934. 


Never in its long history has 
its economic soundness or finan- 
cial integrity been seriously 
questioned. During 1942 and 
1943, when traffic and revenues 
were steadily declining due to 
strict gasoline rationing, inves- 
tors looked at the Commission’s 
earned reserves in cash and 
U. S. Government bonds and 
were not worried about the 
ability to service the debt. The 
possibility that the Commission 
would exercise the privilege to 
redeem the then outstanding 
414% bonds at 105 in Septem- 
ber, 1943, was their chief con- 
cern. The Commission did just 
that, issuing in July, 1943, the 
presently outstanding $37,000,- 
000 of 2.70% bonds due Aug. 
1, 1973, through competitive 
bidding. 


Before discussing the earning 
power and protective provisions 
securing the bonds, a brief de- 
scription of the project and the 
historical background is in order. 
The Philadelphia-Camden Bridge, 
as the name implies, links two 
large adjacent metropolitan areas 
at the centers of their respective 
business districts. For more than 
a hundred years a bridge con- 
necting the two. cities was 
dreamed about, but not until the 
end of World War I did it become 
a practical possibility. Finally, in 
1919, the Legislatures of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey passed 
uniform laws, creating the Dela- 
ware River Bridge Joint Commis- 
sion, with full power and author- 
ity to proceed with the work. 
This Commission promptly set to 
work to determine the best loca- 
tion and proper type of bridge, 
method of financing and other de- 
tails, and by 1921 was ready to 
start construction. 

Ralph Modjeski, the celebrated 
bridge builder, was placed in 
charge and the bridge was opened 





B. Newton Barber 


ito the public on July 1, 1926, a 


30, 1944, to be exact, the Phila- 
During 





\few days ahead of schedule. The 
‘structure has a total length, in- 
|cluding the approaches, of 9,570 
‘feet. Its main span is 1,750 feet 
‘long. There are six lanes for 
vehicular traffic and provisions 
for four rapid transit lines in the 
128 feet over-all width. Two of 
the transit lines have been in use 
since 1936 and the two remaining 
can either be converted to vehicle 
lanes or used for transit lines at 
some future time. The bridge has 
a clearance of 135 feet above high 
water to permit passage of the 
largest ships. 

Funds for construction were 
provided by the two States and 
the City of Philadelphia. The to- 
tal cost was $37,077,479, and of 
this amount Pennsylvania con- 
tributed $10,575,479 out of current 
revenues; New Jersey contributed 
$15,900,235, raised by the sale o 
bonds, and Philadelphia contrib- 
uted $10,601,765, also from pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 


In 1931 the present Delaware 
River Joint Commission of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey - 
was created, by :.greement be- 
tween the States, as successor 
to the original Commission. 
This agreement, later approved 
by Cengress, granted the Com- 
mission broader powers than its 
predecessor and included the 
power to own real estate, enter 
into contracts, exercise the right 
of eminent domain, borrow 
money on its bonds and to ex- 
ercise all powers necessary or 
incidental to its authorized pur- 
poses, except the power to levy 
taxes or assessments. 


The Commission was authorized 
to raise funds by the sale of reve 
nue bonds to repay the three par 
ticipants the amount of their ne 
investments, plus interest to Jul 
1, 1931. Having paid back somé 
of the cost out of revenues re 

(Continued on page 491) 





J. Lewis Armstrong Gc 
Is Formed In Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — An 
nouncement is made today of thé¢ 
dissolution by mutual consent o 
the investment firm of E. J 
Moore & Co. of Philadelphia 
which has been in business con 
tinuously since 1882, and _ thé 
formation of the firm of J. Lewi 
Armstrong & Co. Partners of the 
new firm are J. Lewis Armstrong 
and John C. Rowland, formerly 
partners of E. J. Moore & Coa 
The new firm will occuvy office 
in the Girard Trust Co. Building 
Philadelphia, heretofore occupie 
by E. J. Moore & Co. 

Formation of J. Lewis Arm 
strong & Co. was previously re 
ported in the “Financial Chron 





icle” of July 20. 
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| on 


Telephone LOCust 0880 
August 1, 1944. 








V/e announce the dissolution by mutual consent 


of the partnership of 


E. J. MCORE & CO. 


We announce the formation of the partnership of 
| J. LEWIS ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


The business will be conducted from the offices 
heretofore occupied by E. J. Moore & Co. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAMUEL MOORE PEACOCK 
J. LEWIS ARMSTRONG 
JOHN C. ROWLAND, Limited 





J. LEWIS ARMSTRONG 
JOHN C. ROWLAND 








Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 490) 


ment to its reorganization plan, 
revising exchange offer made to 
$3 preferred stockholders in Janu- 
ary, 


‘ ferred stock were offered a volun- 
tary exchange of 18/10 shares of 


Philadelphia Electric Co. common, | 


plus $5 cash for each share held. 
The original offer being 1% 
shares of Philadelphia Electric 
Co. common, 4 share of Delaware 
Power & Light common, and $3.75 
cash. It is expected that prompt 
action will be taken on this re- 
vised exchange. 

Security holders interested in 
the breakup f the UGI System 
have two interesting situations to 
ponder: (1) How good is Delaware 
Power & Light common stock, and 
(2) What are the advantages or 
disadvantages of holding UGI re- 

sidual certificates? 

With the virtual cleanup of its 


property and financial affairs so, 


as to conform with SEC regula- 


tions, Delaware Power & Light | 
has emerged with a rather sound | 


financial structure, considering 
percentages of funded debt, pre- 
ferred stock and common stock 


equity. With such a sound base, | 


* and operating in territory pro- 
ductive of stable, 


business, many investors are look- 


ing twice at the potential benefits | 
which may accrue to this company 


1944. Under the terms of | 
the revised plan, holders of pre- | 


good-paying | 


'if and when there is a reduction 
or an elimination of the excess 
| profits tax. 

Selling now at about fifteen 
times earnings after a very gen- 
erous excess profits tax deduc- 
tion, the common stock appears 
to hold promise of increased 
earning power via. post-war tax 
abatements. In the meantime, 
the yield, based upon indicated 
initial dividend, affords a good 
carry. 

UGI residuals are now, sup- 
| ported by (1) holdings of so+ 
called publicly held, readily mar- 
ketable items, and (2) a number 
‘of relatively small gas properties. 
Figures filed with the SEC in the 
fall of 1943 indicate essentially 
low earning power. Moreover, 
liquidation would appear to af- 
fect only the publicly held mar- 
'ketable securities since the com- 
pany will apparently remain in 
the gas business. 

Holders of UGI residual cer- 
tificates may therefore ponder a 
switch into North American 
common, where earning power 
and dividends are measurably 
greater and where the poten- 


tials of liquidation in any 
breakup appear to afford as 
much if not more than UGI and 
possibly at an earlier date. 





Major Business Changes Ahead This Year 


Business and industrial activity are now headed downward, and 
this trend will be speeded up as the war in Europe draws to a close, 
says the United Business Service in its current Semi-Annual Business 


Review. Ev 


ery week from now on will heighten the assurance with 


which our military leaders will be able to forecast: the date of Ger- 
many’s collapse, and with growing confidence on this point, they will 


relax restrictions which hitherto® 


have kept industry on an all-out 
war basis. 

: Both sales and production vol- 
umes will decline during the sec- 
ond half, with the drop accelerat- 
ing in the fourth quarter. When 
the German collapse actually 
. comes, almost half the facilities 
now engaged in war output will 
be released. Although some plants 
and industries are already con- 
verting back to peacetime opera- 
tions, the major changeover. prob- 





tress prices. However, such sup- 
plies will make it unnecessary to 
/continue large purchasing orders. 
| Nevertheless, wide price diver- 
|' gence will be seen, with some 
'items subsequently moving up to 


| 


'new highs. 

Politics will play a disturbing 
| rather than an actual influence on 
‘sentiment. Little legislation can 
|be expected until elections are 


'over, but the indicated trend of 


|popularity will probably affect 





STATE, MUNICIPAL 


and 


REVENUE BONDS 


RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


Investment Securities 
1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore 





DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
@ NEW YORK CITY 


‘0 


\ 
REED, LEAR & Co. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


@ PITTSBURGH 





ceived, the obligation was deter- 
mined to be $33,205,995. Because 
of general business conditions and 
the state of the bond market, sale 
of the bonds was deferred and in 
1933 legislation permitted the two 
States and the City of Philadel- 
phia to accept $30,962,000 444% 
bonds, the balance then due. 
Philadelphia soon sold its bonds 
to a group of dealers and the in- 
vestor finally had an opportunity 
to buy them. Later $7,158,000 of 
additional bonds were sold to the 
public to finance the transit line. 

Revenues of the bridge in- 
creased steadily to $3.5 millions 
in 1930. Thereafter they declined 
to a low of $2.8 millions in 1932 
and slowly recovered to $3.1 mil- 
lions in 1936.- In 1937 revenues 
again dropped moderately when 
passenger car tolls were reduced 
20% but recovered to the 1936 
level in 1938 and climbed stead- 
ily to $3.65 millions in 1941. Then, 
as was to be expected, revenues 
dropped steadily through 1942 and 
1943, but they still covéred inter- 
est charges by a comfortable mar- 
gin. Through the period from 
1935 to 1943 the Commission had 
paid off $2.9 millions of bonds and 
built up resources of $6.25 mil- 
lions in cash and U.‘S. Govern- 
ment bonds. 

In the 12 months ending June 
30, 1944, with driving restric- 
tions eased somewhat in the 
later months, gross earnings in- 
creased slightly over the pre- 
ceding year. In the six months 
ending June 30, 1944, traffic in- 
creased 21.6% over the compar- 
able 1943 year and it seems rea- 
sonable to assume we have seen 
the low point. 


Throughout the entire period of 
operation, Mr. Joseph K. Costello 
has been the General Manager ot 
the project and a large share of its 
financial success has ben due to 
his excellent management. 

The Bridge refunding 2.70% 
bonds, like the previous issue, are 
solely secured on the earning 
power of the bridge, and the main 
differences are the 30-year-term 
maturity and the redemption and 
sinking fund provisions which are 
designed to meet all contingencies. 
To provide against reduced earn- 
ing power during the war period, 
the $6.25 millions reserve was re- 
tained for the new bonds, and as 
of June 30, 1944, had been in- 
creased to $7,945,416. It was fur- 
ther provided that until gross rev- 
enues again rise to $3.3 millions 
(the 1940 level) the funds can 
only be used to make up any 
operating revenue deficits to pay 
interest. After revenues reach 
this level, funds can be used for 
capital improvements but a re- 
serve equal to 18 months’ interest 





ably will not start before fall, and) business decisions and reconver-| on the outstanding bonds must be 


it will take several months in 

many lines to return to peacetime 
operations, 

The impact of peace on com- 


‘sion programs to some extent. 
| On the whole, however, 

‘second half outlook is not a dis- 
mal one. Production and employ- 


modity prices will be bearish.| ment will continue on a relatively 


Many industrial concerns are car- 
rying large 


| high plane, and before the year 


inventories of pri-| 
mary products in line with their | 
wartime operations. It is unlikely | 
that these will be dumped at dis-' 


ends a clearing of the political at- 
mosphere should ensble Covern 
ment and business to make real 
progress in reconversion. 


the | 


maintained. 

The Commission further cove- 
inants to maintain tolls at a rate 
'to provide operating expenses, 
'which are clearly defined, inter- 
lest payments and minimum re- 
'serve requirements. The _ latter 
‘include an amount equal to the 
jamount of bonds outstanding di- 
| vided by the number of years the 
bonds have to run to maturity in 


11973. 


The Delaware River Joint 
Commission Refunding Bonds 


(Continued from page 490) 


Revenues after operating ex- 
penses are paid into the sink- 
ing fund from which is first 
paid interest on the bonds and 
then, at the Commission’s dis- 
cretion and subject to the pro- 
visions, previously mentioned, 
the balance may be used to re- 
tire bonds, allowed to remain 
on secured deposit in banks or 
invested in Government bonds 
of not longer than five years’ 
maturity. It is apparent that 
the provisions are designed to 
make the retirement of the 
bonds the most advantageous 
course. 


Further safeguards are restric- 
tions against new competition 
within 10 miles, up or down the 
river, multi-risk insurance in the 
amount of $10,000,000, use and 
occupancy insurance in the 
amount of $500,000 and War Risk 
insurance in the amount of $32,- 
000,000. 








The bonds are-legal investments 
for trust funds in Pennsylwania 
and New Jersey and are»free of 
State and local taxes in Pennsyl- 
vania, so they have a particular 
appeal in this market. They are 
also free of all present Federal 
income taxes under existing laws, 





in the opinion of counsel, so that 
market interest is by no means 
local. 

The bonds are callable on 
Aug. 1, 1946, at 105. Selling at 
10714 to 108%, they still afford 
yields of approximately 1.52% 
to 104%, to the call date, de- 
pendent upon the price paid. 


AIB Announces New 
Educational Committee 


James E. Robertson, President 
of New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, and an 
Assistant Cashier of the Chase 
National Bank, announces the 
formation of an educational ad- 
visory committee which will 
guide the Chapter’s officers in 
the formulation of educational 
policy to meet the constantly 
changing needs of those engaged 
in banking. 

Among those prominent in the 
banking and educational fields 
serving on the committee are: 
Dr. A. Wellington Taylor, Chair- 
man, Director of Commercial 
Education, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, 
formerly dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University; Dr. 
Robert D. Calkins, dean, School 
of Business, Columbia University 
in the City of New York; Dr. 
Eugene A. Colligan, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Long Island City Savings 
Bank, formerly President of 
Hunter College; Allan Sproul, 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and Dr. Charles A. 
Tonsor, Principal, Grover Cleve- 
land High School. 


I 
Schwabach To Admit Sax! 
Paul Saxl will become a partner 
in E. R. Schwabach & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
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Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 





Dolphin & Co. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—PH 299 


Atlanta Bond Club 
24th NSTA Affiliate 


The executive council of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation, Inec., announces the af- 
filiation of the Atlanta Bond Club 
of Atlanta, Ga., making the 24th 
group to affiliate with the nation- 
al organization. Officers of the 
Atlanta Club are: J. R. Neal, 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner, Presi-: 
dent; Byron Brooke, Brooke, Tin- 
dall & Co., Vice-President; J. F. 
Settle, J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc., 
Secretary-Treasurer; and W. W. 
Mallory, Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc., National Committeeman. The 
organization has 60 members. 











Complete Investment 
and 
Brokerage Services 


Rakestraw, Betz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9 


Philadelphia Telephone Kingsley 3311 
New York Telephone Hanover 2-2280 
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Prices Rise At The Rate Of 2.25% 
Monthly In Mexico 


The following is taken from the May 31, 1944, bulletin issued by | 
| the Banco Nacional de Mexico, S. A., which has just come to hand: | 

Not only by the increase in monetary circulation but also as a 
result of other inflationary forces now at play, prices have risen. The 
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New York 5 Boston 9 Chicago 8 general index of the Banco de Mexico reached 224.4% as agai 
ti , Salle Street svae “2/0 against | ' 
wilitehall “30788 " "aUBbard 0650 1 PRanklin 71538 |{| 100 in 1929. From March to April it went up 5% and, as compared | 8 West Smithfield, E. C. | 
| 49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 


with December, 1943, 11%. Thc® 
upward rhythm has been 2.25%; The increase registered corre- | 
monthly. According to figures of; sponds to currency proper, i.e., 
the Department of Economy, how-/| metal and bills, as deposits fell! 
ever, the cost of living has reached | off 1.7 million pesos due to pay- ' 
301.5% and foodstuffs 377.4% as, ments made by individuals to the | 
against 100 in 1934. To make this}; Government by virtue of a pre- 
point clear, our currency buys! vious agreement whereby they 
25% of what it could acquire in| were to anticipate the 1944 taxes. 
1934. The depreciation has been| The increase in bills reached 16.7 
uninterrupted. See index num-/ million and metal currency 6.4) 
bers covering the cost of living! million. If we compare the latest 
since the outbreak of the war. figures with those of last year, 
there is an increase of 331.7 mil- 
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In 1943 mutual fire and marine insurance companies wrote 16.5%, Ne 155.3% ; 4 : —— aed ! 

and stock fire and marine insurance companies wrote 83.5%, of the ae 157.2 rar sae pene wechet edh ore gr on 
total business written by both mutual and stock companies. Accord- | | ee 163.9 rency and 497.8 million in de-| NATIONAL BANK 
ing to the 1944 “Insurance Year Book: Fire & Marine Volume,” pub- 1942______ 188.5 posits. The average monthly in- | 
lished by “The Spectator” (Insurance Authority since 1868), all ge 249.5 crease in the year has been 77.5| of INDIA LIMITED 
reporting mutual companies, 176 in number, wrote $212,042,269 of January 1944______ 277.2 million, which is still very high | ’ 
business in 1943 — fore — oe Diep tickape aon ge for the apparent needs of the a y Fd cou Uguele rm 
stock companies, in number, er eee nese ane trade. ; ; 
wrote $1,074,725,000 of business. | pr Quarterly Comparative April ........---.. 301.5 Unquestionably a portion of the Head > ree open 
These totals compared with $199,-| : Note the cost of foodstuffs: increase in currency has been due || Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenys 
826,000 and $1,144,461,000, respec- Analysis of 17 1939 177.4% to the real needs of the trade. Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 
tively, in 1942. , ee oes, Re ’ the operations of which have ex- Subscri i 

Over the entire i7-year period New York City rea eat yo ey panded immensely as a conse- Peld-Ue teste at 
the total premium volume has ates 216.1 quence of the boom which lasted Reserve Fund________ £2,200,000 
aggregated $17,292,640,000, of Bank Stocks || = i943.” until 1942, but it cannot be denied || Th Bank, conducts every description of 

: | Ea 287.4 : banking and exchange business 
which the mutuals have written January 1944 341.7 that a considerable part has been , 
$2,497,343,000 or 14.4%, and stock Available on Request Fe vas Daa sgt ths 348 1 due to the inflationary expenses Vyaaponiins ae age 
companies, $14,795,297,000 or + ork ge laird ea 358.0 of the Government, or to the in- i 
85.6%. It will be noted that the Laird, Bissell & Meeds See oe ae 3774 flux of foreign capital for profit- esi 
mutuals’ portion in 1943 of 16.5% Members New York Stock Exchange Pen Enterthy om reiages , able investment in Mexican en- | which do not injure the essence of 
was the highest percentage for|]|i29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥Y. The increase is incessant and| terprises. the agrarian reforms; so long as 
the period covered. Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 the rate is accelerating as the days Authorities have put into prac- | administrative immorality is not 

From time to time a few deal- Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 go by. tice intelligent measures, the same | prosecuted and the transporting 
ers and investors in fire insur-|]/|(©. 4. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) _ According to the Bank of Mex-| as other countries. But the Mex- | system is improved; so long as the 
ance stocks express concern over ico, from March to April con-| ican market, for lack of organi-| workers are not convinced that 


the inroads which they imagine 
mutuals are making in the busi- 
ness of the stock companies. They 
hear of instances in which certain 
large insurers have taken their 


Net Premiums Written 














The accompanying table shows 
for each year since 1927 the rela- 
tive volume of business written 
by mutual and stock companies: 


Per Cent of Total 








Stock Mutual 
Companies Companies Total Stock Mutual 
arb bistiet thankies $980,105,000 $128,330,000 $1,108,435,000 88.4% 11.6% 
ee - 990,605,000 141,351,000 1,131,956,000 87.5 12.5 
- EBS tec 1,027,028,000 152,604,000 1,179,632,000 87.1 12.9 
/ ee 918,039,000 153,495,000 1,071,534,000 85.7 14.3 
TS cintescctbasel 787,019,000 142,233,000 929,252,000 84.7 15.3 
EN AES om 680,521,000 97,391,000 777,912,000 87.5 12.5 
, NER 622,277,000 112,190,000 734,467,000 84.7 15.3 
Bi eiiiencslerearsceces 672,437,000 130,433,000 802,870,000 83.8 16.2 
EE aera 702,620,000 134,415,000 837,035,000 83.9 16.1 
Se 759,429,000 131,426,000 890,855,000 85.2 14.8 
1937__ hoae 831,622,000 140,506,000 | 972,128,000 85.5 14.5 
was... .-.- 782,204,000 139,469,000 921,673;000 84.9 15.1 
1939__ an 814,514,000 142,128,000 956,642,000 85.1 14.9 
EES 932,074,000 156,298,000 1,088,372,000 85.6 14.4 
. ES Ba alee 1,075,617,000 183,206,000 1,258,823,000 85.4 14.6 
aS EES 1,144,461,000 199,826,000 1,344,287,000 85.1 14.9 
is cerubpicksccksin 1,074,725,000 212,042,000 1,286,767,000 83.5 16.5 
LES $14,795,297,000 $2,497,343,000 $17,292,640,000 
85.6% 14.4% Average 85.5 % 14.5% 


business from a stock company 
and given it to a mutual. Many 
such instances have occurred and 
will continue to occur, but the 
idea that mutuals are slowly ab- 
sorbing the business of the stock 
companies is not borne out by 
statistics. 

It will be observed that in 1927 
the mutuals wrote 11.6% of the 
total volume, and that their pro- 
portion increased each year until 
it reached 15.3% in 1931; it then 
dropped to 12.5% in 1932 and in- 
creased thereafter to the top fig- 
ures of 16.2% and 16.1% in 1934 
and 1935 respectively. Since then 
their annual proportion has run 
around 15%, until last year when 
it suddenly jumped to 16.5%. This 
jump can most probably be attrib- 
uted to the abnormal condition 
brought about by the war, and is 
not believed by this writer neces- 
sarily to represent a permanent 
increase in the mutuals’ share of 
the total business. 

*" While it is true that the mu- 
tuals’ net rates to most policy- 
holders are lower than those of 
the stock companies, nevertheless 
it is doubtful whether they can 
ever seriously impair the pre- 
dominance of the strongly capital- 
ized, firmly established old-line 
stock companies, whose nation- 
wide agency plants represent an 
investment of many millions of 


dollars. To compete in the wider- 
spread field cf the stock com- 


panies would require the mutuals 
to build up the equivalent of the 
stock companies’ agency plant. 

The practice of the mutuals is 
to operate in relatively small 
areas and to confine their writ- 
ings to the better risks. The re- 
sult of this policy is to restrict 
volume but to give them better 
loss ratios than the stock com- 
panies experience, as the follow- 
ing figures show:— 


RATIO OF LOSSES PAID TO PREMIUMS 
WRITTEN 








Year— Stock Companies Mutuals 
ar §1.2% 33.2% 
SEE 48.9 33.2 
EE SE 47.6 54.4 
Sie a Sa 56.8 40.2 
SSE ee 59.7 41.5 
SR Oe 58.9 ry AS 
REE SLO 46.3 36.0 
RE SSN 42.9 33.1 
Se See 36.6 28.8 
SERED 42.8 35.3 

a eee 42.8 34.6 
8 ee 48.3 37.7, 
PS Eee 45.0 38.1 
AS 43.5 37.6 
1 TRAE ES 43.8 38.4 
cf MEE We 55.0 36.4 
MI eb adits ih nad 47.2 33.1 

Average______ 48.1% 37.0% 
It is very apparent that the 


mutuals do not serve as large an 
area of the public, nor offer as 
widespread protection, as do the 
stock companies. Yet if they are 
to increase their volume to any 
substantial extent they must be- 


come less choosy and underwrité 


many many years. 





the less favorable risks in con- 





siderable volume, a course of ac- 


sumer goods have passed from 
232.0% to 249.9%; production 
goods from 174.5% to 181.0%. A 
decree was recently published, to 
which was attributed other than 
its avowed purposes, as the offi- 
cial utterances were to the effect 
that it was desired to avert 
“dumpings” which were harmful 
to domestic producers; but it was 
stated that in obedience of that 
ruling the importation of other 
articles would be prohibited, these 
have gone up over the levels they 
had reached. 


Monetary Circulation 


Up to April 22 the monetary 
circulation had reached 3.123 mil- 
lion pesos, against 3.101.9 on 
March 25 and 2.984.3 million in 
February. 





tion which would inevitably lead 
to higher loss ratios. Furthermore, 
to achieve any substantial expan- 
sion in premium volume they 
would also have to expand their 
sales organizations, a course of 
action which would probably re- 
sult in higher expense ratios. 
With loss and expense ratios both 
increasing, rates would have to 
rise also, and thus the main ad- 
vantage of the mutuals over the 
stock companies, viz: lower rates, 
would tend to disappear. 

Before closing this brief discus- 
sion, it is of interest to note that 
the investment practice of mutual 
fire insurance companies differs 
considerably from that of stock 
fire insurance companies, as per 
the following figures:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF ASSETS, 12-31-43 





372 Stocks 176 
Companies Mutuals 
Real estate and mtgs.. 2.9% 6.2% 
EP EN a SERRA 42.3 62.6 
ce TE EE 5 LERNER 38.8 13.3 
Cash and agents’ 
| ES ae ae 16.0 17.9 
Se NNER peat 100.0 % 100.0% 
The insurance business in 


America is still growing and will 
continue to grow so long as does 
America, and there is ample room 
and opportunity for both mutual 
and stock companies to live and 
grow prosperously side by side for 
Meanwhile, 

e€ competition thus afforded is 
of some advantage to the Amer- 
ican public. 





zation and meagre development, 
has offered unexpected resistance. 
They have not become discour- 
aged but have strengthened the 
expedients which in their judg- 
ment have yielded most effective 
results. Among them is an agree- 
ment which they recently pro- 
posed to the banks in the Federal 
District, calling for the “freezing” 
of loan portfolios as of May 17 
of this year. That is to say, they 
will not invest new deposits after 
that date but send them to the 
vaults of the Banco de Mexico: or 
in coined gold or gold “discs” at 
the rate of $4.20 per 75 centigrams 
of pure metal or gold bars at the 
rate of $4.14 per 75 centigrams of 
said metal; or in promissory notes 
endorsed by the Banco Nacional 
de Comercio Exterior or by the 
Banco Nacional de Credito Agri- 
cola under certain conditions; in 
Government bonds which meet 
certain requirements or in cer- 
tificates of participation of the 
Nacional Financiera; finally, in 
dollars abroad. 

The Government, or rather the 
financial authorities, have selected 
May 17, in the opinion of observ- 
ers, because at that moment the 
mass of circulation did not ob- 
struct, but encouraged, the con- 
duct of operations, as shown by 
the index of prices. It has been 
considered that the “freezing” of 
credit may give rise to liquidation 
of merchandise and that by this 
means the lowering of prices will 
be facilitated. 

These observers consider that 
the measure in question is not 
sufficient in itself to achieve what 
is contemplated. As long as pro- 
duction of consumer goods does 
not increase satisfactory (we have 
said that in some cases it falls off 
due to the legal, administrative 
and economic rulings issued); so 
long as the finances of the States 
that seek their maintenance 
through assessments and excise 
taxes which burden the operating 
cost of the producer are not 
straightened out; so long as the 
program of public works is not 
reduced, which, as we have ex- 
plained, injects buying power 
without offering in exchange any- 
thing in the way of consumer 


goods as a counterbalance; so long 
as investment in agriculture is not 
fostered, enacting protective laws 


new wages and salary raises are 
detrimental, rather than beneficial, 
to them, and they are encouraged 
to save, whenever possible; so 
long as the railways services are 
not improved and other transport- 
ing systems are adequate and 
cheap; so long as a concerted pol- 
icy is not directed energetically, 
any measure, irrespective of how 
good it is considered, will yield 
but partial and often short-lived 
results. 


The agreement executed with 
the bankers may cause some liq- 
uidations, but also the rise in in- 
terest rates, which are very high 
at present. Such high rates affect 
commercial and industrial tran- 
sactions and this, in turn, makes 
selling prices to soar. On the other 
hand, we are in the midst of a 
construction period, when the 
maximum use of economic forces 
is indispensable. The curbing of 
credit may act as a brake on the 
stimulus needed by producers, and 
in that event we would not 
achieve the goal which we have 
— for ourselves in the shortest 
ime. 


No thought has been given to 
the fact that the foregoing may 
cause a flight of capital which 
would diminish the reserve, on 
which every one here has depos- 
ited his hoves for the industriali- 
zation of Mexico. 





Shows Interesting Progress 

Buckley Brothers, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change, have issued a statistical 
analysis of the earnings of Na- | 
tional Paper & Type Company, 
showing the progress of that com- 
pany since 1936. Copies of this in- | 
teresting analysis may be had 
upon request from Buckley | 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 63 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Also available on request is a 
study of Metal & Thermit. 





Two With Reynolds & Co. 
Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, | 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges, announce that William 
Brooks Clift and Roger Vasselais 
‘are now associated with them. 
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The New York 


Curb Exchange | 


| 


(Continued from page 482) 


weather occasionally drove this 
tiny Curb market to shelter in 
nearby coffee houses and thus 
they became accustomed to trans- 
act their business with one an- 
other and for the public. 


The first sign of organization! 


was an agreement entered into in | 
May, 1792, among 24 of these early 
Curb members who agreed on that 
date to establish a minimum rate 
of commission and to give pref- 
erence to each other in their nego- 
tiations. It was not until 1817 that 
Street Brokers in New York. went 
under a roof for the first time 
when the “New York Stock and 
Exchange Board” was formed and 
agreed to pay George Vaupell $260 
per year for the use of the front 
room of his two-storied house at 
40 Wall Street, Mr. Vaupell to 
supply a fire, chairs when needed, 
and to keep the room in order. 
Mr. Vaupell’s quarters proved in- 
adequate and others were secured 
in a building at Wall and Hanover 
from which the then flourishing 
little exchange was rudely evicted 
by the great fire of 1835. After 
some further wandering, including 
a temporary lodging in a hay loft, 
the Exchange finally in 1842 lo- 
cated in a large hall in a building 
on the present site of the National 
City Bank. There it remained un- 
til 1854. 

The end of the Civil War with 
the enormous issues of irredeem- 
able paper put out by govern- 
ments had the effect of immedi- 
ately inflating and stimulating 
American business — new enter- 
prises started — promoters flour- 
ished and stock speculation over- 
flowed the Stock Exchange into 
three newly organized minor ex- 
changes, one of which was in 
many ways similar to the original 
1792 market under the button- 
wood tree and may be taken as 
the forerunner of the present 
“Curb.” 

Many here will recall the pic- 
turesqueness of the Curb: Market. 
as it was then called in the days 
of New York’s first sightseeing 
busses — those enormous vehicles 
from which a _ stentorian voiced 
youth with a megaphone indicated 
the points of interest in New 
York to visitors. The stop at the 
Curb Market was usually a long 
one. for it was one of the sights 
of the city. Here a milling throng 
adorned with every variety of 
headgear — red hats, blue hats, 
green hats — jostled and pushed, 
while above them, high in the 
windows of adjacent buildings 
were others arm waving, shouting 
or signalling to a particular hat 
on the street below. 

The history of natural security 
exchanges such as the Curb Ex- 
change in the past one hundred 
years is the history of the evolu- 
tion of American Business from 
the small family enterprise to the 
gigantic corporation of the pres- 
ent day. By enlisting the surplus 
funds, or the savings, of thou- 
sands of individuals to a common 
purpose, great reservoirs of cap- 
ital were created out of which 
came the development of the 
automobile, the radio, the tele- 
phone, the airplane, to mention 
but a few. The interest of each 
individual in a common enterprise 
was recognized by a certificate of 
stock. It became equally iimpor- 
tant that should the holder of 
these certificates desire to convert 
his shares into cash, a market in 
which to do so must be at his 
disposal. It is for the purpose of 
supplying that market — the mar- 
ket to which prospective investors 
may come; the market in which 
sellers may dispose of their shares, 
or to which either may turn if 
they wish only an appraisal of 
value — that the Curb Exchange 
exists. . 

This building, the present home 
of the Curb Exchange, was occu- 
pied until quite recently, exclu- 
sively by the Exchange although 
it is now leasing some space _ to 





organizations closely identified 
with the war effort. Here is rep- 


resented the fruition of an idea; | 
the idea that in Exchange trading, | 
only, there exists the highest de- | 
gree of protection to the investing | 
public. What you see pictured, | 
however, is merely the exterior, | 
the facade, as it were, for there | 
is no way to show the character | 


| 


;of the organization, nor the de- | 


gree of ethical conduct there must | 
be if it is to continue as a trusted 
and respected institution. We of | 
the Exchange, perhaps better than | 
anyone, appreciate the responsi- | 
bility we have assumed as the | 
second largest security market in| 
America, or perhaps I should say | 
in the world, and we are deter- | 
mined that these responsibilities | 
will be discharged completely. 

I shall try to stay away from | 
the technicalities, but I would like | 
to touch for a moment on the or- | 
ganization of the Exchange itself. | 
It is governed by an elected Board | 
of Governors recruited from all | 
elements of membership, and | 
three Governors representing the | 
public. There are four major com- 
mittees of from seven to ten Gov- 
ernors each. These are in charge 
of the four departments of the 
Exchange: one occupied with list- 
ings, one with trading floor activ- 
ities, one with the supervision 
over members and member firms, 
and one with the finances of the 
Exchange itself. The graph I have 
prepared will, I believe, show that 
setup clearly. 

The work of the Listing Com- 
mittee is one of great importance, 
for securities, you know, just don’t 
come on Exchanges. Each must 
satisfy the committee of the good 
faith of the enterprise, each must 
have had a corporate existence of 
sufficient length to indicate fu- 
ture potentialities, each must have 
its shares widely enough distrib- 
uted to insure a continuity of 
market, and each must furnish 
adequate financial information, to 
mention but a few of the require- 
ments. 

Securities dealt in upon the Ex- 





change fall into two categories. | 
those “fully listed” and _ those, | 
called in the absence of a more | 
accurate designation, “unlisted.” | 
Insofar as the character of the | 
securities themselves is concerned | 
there is no difference between | 
them. Transactions in each are | 
governed by the Rules of the Ex- | 
change and are subject to the/| 
supervision of the appropriate | 
committee. Prior to the adoption | 
of the Securities and Exchange | 
Act in 1934, the “unlisted” secur- | 
ities were admitted to dealing | 
upon the application of a mem- | 
ber of the Exchange, but only if 
approved by the Committee on 
Listing and by the Board of Gov- 
ernors. Since March 1, 1934, no 
unlisted securities may be admit- 
ted without the approval of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Securities fully listed are ad- 
mitted on the application of the 
issuer itself. 

Both classes are registered se- 
curities within the contemplation 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Act; but the issuer and the offi- 
cers, directors and _ controlling 
stockholders of issuers of listed 
securities are subject to certain 
duties and obligations which do 
not bind unlisted issuers. 


If and when the shares are ad- 
mitted to dealing, the stock is as- 
signed to a specific post on the 
trading floor so that members 
with orders to buy or sell may 
go instantly to that place to in- 
quire as to the prevailing market. 
At the trading post the stock is in 
charge of a member who is desig- 
nated as the specialist. That is, a 
person who will accept and be re- 
sponsible for orders at prices a 
little away from the prevailing 
quotation. These accumulated 
orders, both to buy and to sell, 
are entered in price sequence in 
the order of receipt and become 
in the aggregate the “book” of the 
specialist. From those orders on 





his book and from orders received 


by him through the day, the spe- 
cialist, in competition with orders 
in the hands of other members 
acting as brokers, establishes a 
market. The bid, the highest 
priced order at hand, and the 
offer, the lowest offer to sell, con- 
stitute the quotation. Thus a two- 
way auction with competition to 
buy and competition to sell is 
established. The specialist, how- 
ever, may not buy or sell secur- 
ities for his own account at the 
same price as an order on his 
ook. 


The mechanics of the market 
are simple. In the course of the 
day the buyer and seller through 
members come to agreement as to 
price and a transaction is effected. 
Instantly this is reported to the 
ticker operators and is printed on 
the tape to become a permanent 
record. Any question as to time, 
price, sequence or regularity may 
be checked and answered from 
the record maintained by the Ex- 
change or its members. The mar- 
ket is an open market — and by 
that I mean by rules and regula- 
tions of the Exchange there is no 
place for secret understandings or 
special treatment of a favorite 
few. The seller in San Francisco 
and the buyer in Boston who meet 
in this market place know in- 
stantly, or may quickly ascertain, 
exactly what has happened and 
why. What is good for the buyer 
may not be in the best interest of 
the seller and vice versa, and the 
committee charged with super- 
vision of the trading floor, the 
Transaction Committee, is alert 
to see each is protected. The sanc- 
tion of a Governor is required in 
any instance of seeming disparity 
between a last sale price and a 
present quotation before a trans- 
action may be consummated and 
no Governor will sanction a trade 
unless he is satisfied that the 
transaction is in order. The Ex- 
change, you know, and it seems 
hardly necessary to say so, has no 
interest in any transaction other 


really an exchange at all in the 
sense that the Exchange is a part 
of the proceedings. All the Ex- 
change does is to supply the mech- 
anism, the meeting room and fa- 
cilities to the members, who de- 
velop what business they can and 
transact that business on the floor. 
To be sure, and I would like to 
emphasize this, the Exchange has 
the responsibility to see that the 
highest standards of ethical con- 
duct prevail; that those who ac- 
cept business or carry securities 
for the public are financially re- 
sponsible; that the market is free 
from manipulation; and_ that 
prices reflect the varied interests 
of those who are presently share- 
holders or those who are disposed 
to become so. To that end the two 
committees I have mentioned, 
Listing and Transactions, are im- 
portant. But the work they do is 
augmented by other committees of 
the Exchange with the same end 
in view. Members and public 
alike are on a basis of equality; 
the cost of the service is known — 
the commission rate is predeter- 
mined so that an investor, satis- 
fied with the price of the security, 
may purchase or sell knowing in 
advance what his cost will be. 


I have, I think, spoken over 
long and in conclusion I would 
like, if you will permit me, the 
privilege of saying just a word 
or two about the Post-War Ex- 
change. This war surely must end 
soon. There must be a cessation 
of the wanton destruction, misery, 
sacrifice and terror of the past 
four years. Perhaps it will come 
sooner than we think, and pray 
God that it will. There will be a 
period of adjustment. That period 
must not be too long. It need not 
be if those in authority plan 
wisely. The war has put the spur 
of necessity into the development 
of new materials, new processes, 





new techniques which will, with 
the cessation of hostilities, find 
their way into the markets of 
peace. There will be plenty of 





than to see that the rules are ob- 
served. In fact the Exchange isn’t 


opportunity for the doers, the pro- 
ducers and the real accomplishers 


in many fields of endeavor. It 
does not require too much imagin- 
ation to accept as a practical ac- 
complishment of a peaceful world 
such things as television — im- 
proved transportation — imperish- 
able fabrics—universal air condi- 
tioning — synthetic medicines — 
and a host of other things all of 
which will contribute to the 
health and comfort of our people. 
Private enterprise under a pro- 
gram of realistic taxation which 
will permit the retention of a rea- 
sonable share of the profits in 
new enterprises will attract “ad- 
venture money”—that is, capital 
willing to accept greater risk for 
a proportionately greater gain — 
and new fields of endeavor will 
be opened. It is when these new 
enterprises have passed through 
their formative stage and have 
achieved the status of new but in- 
fant industries that the facilities 
of the Curb Exchange are put to 
use. We are the proving ground, 
as it were — the public market 
for securities in the growth pe- 
riod. It may be of interest to you 
when I tell you that approx- 
imately 65% of the securities now 
traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange were once on the New 
York Curb. 

We look, in the not too distant 
future to the admission on our 
Exchange of the securities of 
many corporations which today 
are closely held either by family 
or private groups, or of others 
now in the embryonic stage of 
development. This is the real 


function of our market. This is 
the part we play in the economic 
life of the nation. As America 
expands, and such expansion is 
limitless, the Curb Exchange will 
expand likewise. 





Now Inv. Dealer 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
J. W. Hilliard & Co., 681 Market 





St., is now engaging in a securi- 
ties business. 








New Issue 


Dated August |, 1944 





New York, August 3, 1944. 





‘1.15 


$13,749,000 


City of New York 
134% Airport Construction Bonds 
Due $458,000 each year August |, 1945-74, incl. 





Interest Exempt from present Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Life Insurance Companies in the 
State of New York and for Executors, Administrators, Guardians and 
others holding Trust Funds for Investment under the Laws of 


the State of New York 





MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


Approx. 
Price 


104.60 
104.42 
104.15 
103.79 
103.35 
102.82 
102.22 
102.34 
1963 101.63 
1964 101.70 


(Accrued interest to be added) 





Yield Yield 


40% 
-60 
70 
80 
90 
1.00 
1.10 





Sue 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1.20 
1.25 





The above Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval 
of legality by Messrs. Wood, Hoffman, King & Dawson, Attorneys, New York, N. Y. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Pine Street Corner of Nassau 


Price 


101'/ 
101 
100!/2 
100 
100 
100 
99%, 
99%, 
99'/2 
99'/2 


Due 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 

1972 
1973 
1974 
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Ten Years Of The FDIC 


(Continued from first page) 


FIDC has had, moreover, nothing 
directly to do with the unprece- 
dented increase in the Circulation 
Money of the United States, but 
this was simply a parallel devel- 
opment which shows the increase 
in the potential purchasing power 
media in the hands of the public, 
both in the form of bank deposits 
—excluding interbank deposits, 
where such data are available— 
and the money in circulation out- 
side of ihe Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 


Composite Balance Sheet Data 
Valuable 


The form of the composite bal- 
ance sheet for all of the operating 
insured banks under the FDIC has 
been helpful in giving us a clear 
picture of the operations of these 
banks over a period of years, and 
the data they contain were never 
before available for almost the 
whole of our banking structure in 
a convenient form. Not all of the 
banks of the United States are in- 
cluded in the figures given at the 
end of each year for the total 
operating banks, but the 1,400 to 
1,500 not included are for the most 
part small banks in four or five 
states, mainly mutual and other 
types of savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and 
small unit banks in_ isolated 


communities or in small com- 
communities where all of the 
banks remain outside the Cor- 
poration—if state banks—in such 


i all 


states as Kansas, Georgia, New 
York and Maine, and a few others. 

In making composite balance 
|sheet studies for the British “Big 
Five” Joint Stock banks over a 
long period of years, from 1927 
'through 1943, I found in the ear- 
lier years from 1927 through 1934, 
'we had no data in the United 
|States in a published form which 
|'was comparable to that which 
could be compiled from the Brit- 
ish bank statements. The “Big 
Five” in England are not all in- 
clusive but they do about 87% of 
of the commercial banking 
business of England and Wales, 
but there’ are 11 other joint stock 
banks in that area, some few of 
which are controlled by members 
of the “Big Five.” Since 1934 
comparisons of value may now be 
made with the operating insured 
banks under the FDIC on the one 
hand and those of the British 
joint stock banks, particularly the 
“Big Five,” on the other. 

One of the most notable, though 
incidental, services of the FDIC, 
therefore, has been to give the 
American public banking data at 
six month intervals in the 20 Call 
Reports issued to date which were 
not before available. These data 
not only show the trends which 
are taking place in our banking 
system but they help to show the 
relationships between many of the 





sets of data involved. The follow- 
ing abbreviated table of condensed 
balance-sheet data from the Call 
Reports show such trends: 


TABLE I—CHANGING CHARACTER OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


No. of +Banks 
Operating Suspended 
Insured Banks or Merged 


Years— (At end of year) (During year) 
1924 puke *14,137 57 
3: See Sea sae 14.123 35 
ERR 13,970 71 
SE RES 13,795 $84 
a 13,659 +80 
eae 13,535 70 
SS 13,438 47 
as 13,427 16 
1942_ ESS 13,347 23 
te minc cen 13,274 §5 


Advances 
to U. 8. Govern- 
ment, i. e., Government 


Advances to Banks’ 
Customers, i. e., 


Loans and Discounts Direct and Guaranteed 


(At end of year) 
$14,593,000,000 
14,698 ,000,000 
15,940,000,000 
16,717,000,000 
16,024,000,000 
16,866,000,000 
18,398,000,000 
21,262,000,000 
18,906,000,000 
18,843,000,000 


Securities (End of year) 
$11,712,000,000 
13,275,000,000 
14,750,000,000 
13,669,000,000 
14,506,000,000 
15,567,000,000 
17,063 ,000,000 
21,047,000,000 
40,711,000,000 
58,694,000,000 


*Compared with 14,140 operating insured banks on Jan. 2, 1934, when FDIC was 
opened, and with the all-time record of all banks on June 30, 1920, of 30,976—Comp- 


troller of the Currency’s figure. 


+Merged or consolidated with aid or funds of the F. D. I. C. Does not include 


banks voluntarily liquidated during year. 


tReflecting 1937-38 short-lived depression conditions. 
$Data furnished for 1942 by Corporation—not otherwise published. 


It will be noted in the above 
table that the decline in the num- 
ber of operating banks from year 
to year is greater than the num- 
ber of bank suspensions or merg- 
ets listed. This is accounted for 
by the fact that some of the banks 
listed as suspended were subse- 
quently reopened. Many others 
were voluntarily liquidated, with- 
out any aid from the FDIC or, on 
their own account and effort, 
were consolidated or merged with 
other banks or moved their loca- 
tion and changed their identity 
somewhat. There were 14,140 in- 
sured banks operating on an un-. 
restricted basis on Jan. 2, 1934, 
when the FDIC began operations. 
That number has now been re- 
duced to 13,274, at the end of 1943, 
or a total loss of 866 banks in the 
10 years. When one compares 
these figures with the losses, 
mainly by the failure route, of 
2,298 banks in 1931, 1,456 in 1932, 
and some 3,464 between Jan. 1, 
1933 and May 24, 1934—the first 
time official figures were released 
after the banking moratorium of 
March, 1933— marked improve- 
ment in the situation can be read- 
ily noted. This is due partly, no 
doubt, to the fact that between 
the time of the collapse of the 
post-war boom in June, 1920, and 
May, 1934, some 16,150 of our 
banks had been weeded out 
through failures and consolida- 
tions. Hence a great deal of the 
wreckage in our banking structure 
had been cleared away before the 
FDIC took over. 


Government Greatest Borrower 
More significant than the grad- 
ual decline in the number of 
banks, however, is the marked 
change in the operation of the 


banks in the lending practices. 
During all of the 10-year period 
the insured banks were increasing 
their loans to the Government 
through increased purchases of 
direct and guranteed securities of 
the Government, due in-part to 
increasing use of the banks in the 
deficit financing. But beginning 
with the end of the year 1941, 
when loans and advances by the 
banks to their own borrowing cus- 
tomers and loans to the Govern- 
‘ment were almost identical at 
$21,000,000,000, we find the huge 
upswing in the first two war years 
to $58,694,000,000 in advances to 
the Government as compared with 
a fairly steady figure of around 
$18,900,000,000 in advance to cus- 
tomers. Thus loans by the banks 
to the Government today are 
three times as great as their loans 
to all other borrowers. This dis- 
proportion may be augmented in 
part by the fact that the Govern- 
ment itself is competing with the 
banks in so many phases of the 
lending field, through production 
credit loans, and capital advances 
to industry through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and 
similar agencies. , 

In October, 1942, in writing for 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention number of the 
Bereryrwondl (Chicago), I pre- 
dicted that by June 30, 1943, total 
investments of American insured 
banks would be between 50 and 
60 billion dollars and that most of 
the increase, probably as high as 
$50 billions, would be in their 
holdings of Government obliga- 
tions. On the preceding Dec. 31 
total investments had been $28,- 
032,000,000, of which some $21,- 
046.000,000, or slightly more than 


} 





‘is now in the hands of the public. 





75%, represented loans to the gov- going on, of course, on quite a 


ernment. Actually on June 30, 
1943, total investments of the 
13,302 insured banks of that date 
were $57.890.000.000, of which 
$51,541,000,000 were of govern- 
ments. With an anticipated fed- 


eral debt of some $300 billions be- 
fore the war is over, the banks’ 
holdings of government paper 
must continue to increase, with 
what result to the banks no one 
can foretell. The consequences to 
the FDIC are even more problem- 
atical if and when interest rates 
rise and the repercussions on the 
bond market begin to be felt. 
TABLE II 


CHANGING VOLUME OF PURCHASING 


Growth of Purchasing Power 
Media 

Another significant develop- 
ment during the 10 years of the 
FDIC is the great growth of bank 
deposits and the phenomenal in- 
crease in money in circulation. 
Government financing through 
the banks has been the chief cause 
of the former, but government de- 
posits through the bank purchases 
of federal debt obligations soon 
become the deposits of individuals 
and corporations as the Govern- 
ment pays them out on war con- 
tracts, wages, soldiers’ pay, etc. 
Some of these changes are shown 
herewith. 


POWER MEDIA AND IN 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF FDIC 
Volume of Capital Accounts, Deposits 


At end of year 


*Capital Items 


Year +Deposits 

1934 $6,151,000,000 $38,996,000,000 
1935 7,210,000,000 44,126,000,000 
1936 . 6,329,000,000 49,258,000,000 
1937 6,404,000,000 47,191,000,000 
1938 6,435,000,000 49,779,000,000 
1939 6,524,900,000 56,076,000,000 
1940 6,673,000,000 63,479,000,000 
1941 6,842,000,000 69 420,060,000 
1942 7,056,000,000 87,820,000,000 


£(11,114,000,00C ) 
104,116,000,000 
*(€10,705,000,000 ) 
*Total capital accounts for all insured 
and reserves for contingencies. Source: 
+Composite total deposits, all insured 


7,454,000,000 


demand deposits, but interbank shown under %. 


+Sources: Circulation Statements, U. S 
§Sources: Annual Reports of the FDIC 


{Interbank deposits. Not shown before 
counting. 


and Money in Circulation 


§$Capital Structure of FDIC 


— - At end of year 

tMoney Volume Capital Surplus 
$5,536,000,000 $289,300,000 $2,253,000 
5,882,000,000 289,300,000 16,758,000 
6,543,000,000 289,300,000 54,105,000 
6,550,000,000 289,300,000 95,201,000 
6,856,000,000 289,300,000 132,974,000 
7,508,000,000 289,300,000 168,040,000 
8,732,000,000 289,300,000 234,072,000 
11,160,000,000 289,300,000 265,415,000 


15,416,000,000 289,300,000 327,644,000 


20,449,000,000 289,300,000 **413,755,000 


banks—capital, surplus, undivided profits 


FDIC Call Reports. 


banks, not broken down into time and 
Source: Ibid. 
Treasury, and Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


and Press Releases. 
1942. Should be deducted to avoid double 


**Furnished by Corporation to writer, not yet published. 


Old Capital-Deposit Ratio Gone 

From Table II it is quite ap- 
parent that the old desired ratio 
of 10 to 1 between deposits and 
proprietorship items, i.e., total 
capital accounts, is gone. Many 
individual banks today show a 20 
or 30 to 1 ratio, and for the in- 
sured banks as a whole it is about 
15 to 1 and rapidly getting thin- 
ner. In 1935 when the Banking 
Act of that year was being con- 
sidered, Jesse Jones, head of the 
RFC, with “funds to sell” in the 
form of advances to banks and in 
the purchase of capital notes and 
preferred stock from banks, 
wanted a legal ratio of deposits to 
capital set at 8 to 1; Leo T. 
Crowley, head of the FDIC, how- 
ever, thought a 10 to 1 ratio 
ample for working purposes and 
did not want to see it set up by 
law, and his wishes were followed 
in the matter. Now the whole 
question needs to be reconsidered 
in the light of present conditions, 
in relation to what kind of de- 
posits are involved, and what is 
done with those deposits, i.e., kept 
in cash or reserves for the most 
part or used in loans and invest- 
ments. 


Phenomenal Deposit Increase 


While total deposits are broken 
down in the FDIC reports into 
Demand, Time, and Interbank de- 
posits, that has not been done in 
the above table. So many time 
and so-called savings deposits are 
used in making purchases, and so 
many demand deposits remain 
static at times, that it is hard to 
draw a real distinction between 
them. All thus constitute pur- 
chasing power in the hands of 
corporations and individuals. With 
interbank deposits deducted to 
avoid double counting, there are 
still some $94,116,000.000 such de-- 
posits in the hands of the people. 
When to this is added the un- 
precedented volume of $20,449,- 
000,000 of money in circulation, 
outside of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Banks, this 
means that some $114,500,000,000 
of dammed up purchasing power 


If it ever breaks loose and goes 
on a spending spree, all rationing 
and price control measures will 
be swept away in a moment or 
will be powerless to control such 
spending as might take place. 
Perhaps higher required reserves 
for member banks may have to 
come. There are apparently no real 
reasons for such an increase in 
Circulation Money as shown in 
Table II, unless it reflects cur- 
rency hoarding which has been 





large scale. Greater confidence 


in the Government’s fiscal andy 


monetary policies might soon re- 
lease such hoards. 


Capital Accounts of the FDIC 


The capital structure of the 
FDIC has been rapidly growing 
as seen in the table above. Cap- 
ital remains the same as at the 
outset of the Corporation in Jan- 
uary, 1934, at $289,300,000, made 
up of the advance from the Treas- 
ury of $150,000,000 and the $139,- 
300,000 taken from the combined 
surpluses of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The income from 
the investment by the Corporation 
of these capital and surplus funds 
has so far covered the cost of 
operations and of losses of insured 
banks. Surplus has been expand- 
ing rapidly and with capital now 
gives the Corporation a capital 
structure of over $702,000,000. The 
Senate version of the Banking Bill 
of 1935 sought to limit such funds 
by having assessments against 
banks stopped when the total cap- 
ital funds of the FDIC reached 
$500,000,000. The FDIC answer to 
this was that reserves must be 
built up in good times to take care 
of probable losses in times of 
stress, but there is still apparently 
no possible actuarial basis for the 
risks involved in the “insurance” 
of bank deposits, for such deposits 
“are no more insurable than in- 
dividual success is insurable, or 
the loans and investments of an 
individual are insurable against 
loss.” 


Real Test of Whole Pian Yet 
To Come 


Hence, the real test of the work 
and success of the FDIC is yet to 
come. When bond prices begin to 
fall, as they inevitably must with 
rising interest rates and rising 
prices, unless we remain perma- 
nently under a regimented econ- 
omy, how long will the compara- 
tively small capital funds of the 
insured banks serve as a “cushion” 
against falling bond prices? A 10 
point fall in bond prices — and 
some of them fell by 19 points or 
more in 1931—would wipe out 
all of the undivided profits, most 
or all of the surplus, and much of 
the capital of many of our banks. 
Of course, the Federal Reserve 
banks might go on lending to 
member banks at par or their 
bonds no matter what their mar- 
ket price might be but this could 
be continued indefinitely only by 
the inflation of their own currency 
or by the use of taxpayers’ money 
to meet the losses. Or some mis- 


guided panacea as the one recent- 
ly proposed in Congress might be 


British Govt. Spent 
$2,178,060 Fer Advig. 
In First 3 Months 


According to figures received 
by J. Walter Thompson Company 
from its London office, the Brit- 
ish Government spent a total of 
$2,178,060 for advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and trade pub- 
lications in the first three months 
of 1944. Of this amount $903,942 
was placed in London papers, 
$818,746 in the provincial and sub- 
urban press, $383,433 in magazines 
and the balance, $71,936 in the 
trade and technical press. 

It is added that the largest ex- 
penditures, by Government De- 
partments, were made by the Na-. 
tional Savings Committee which 
accounted for over 25% and by 
the Ministry of Food which ac- 
counted for about 22% of the gov- 
ernment’s total advertising out- 
lay. Total expenditures for the 
current first quarter were $59,- 
371 lower than for the same pe- 
riod of 1943. 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Rubber, Moxie, Scovill Mfg., and 
American Export Airlines. 

Also available on request to 
dealers only is a detailed memo- 
randum on H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co. . 


eee 
Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 








ttractive Rail Situatio 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Co. offers an attractive 
situation according to an original 
analysis prepared by A. W. Ben- 
kert & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. Copies of this 
interesting, illustrated brochure 
may be had upon request from A. 
W. Benkert & Co. 





adopted whereby the banks might 
be allowed to carry their govern- 
ments at par in their accounts, 
even though market prices were 
much below par. We are not 
likely to have such a measure un- 
der a free economy and a free en- 
terprise system. 

Thus if the banks begin to find 
themselves in real difficulties 
again, mainly through government 
action in relation to its financial 
program and through its competi- 
tion with banks in lending oper- 
ations, the FDIC may conceivably 
be called upon to use all of its 
surplus and capital in attempting 
to stem the tide against bank fail- 
| ures. How far a $700 million 
capital structure will go in taking 
care of $104 billions or more of 
bank deposits, if occaSion de- 
mands, is anybody’s guess. The 
record of the FDIC has been “so 
far so good,” but its future, like 
that of our whole economy, is in 
tae lap of the gods or in the polit- 
ical destinies that shape men and 
events. 
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REPORTER'S 
REPORT | 


Underwriting bankers are! 
ewaiting, with more than the 
usual interest that attends a re- 
financing operation, further de- 
velopments in the program pro- 
jected by Commonwealth. Edison 
Co., looking toward the refunding 
of a total of $178,000,000 of bonds. 

It is not alone that this would 
constitute the largest undertak- 
ing since the Truth in Securities 
Act became law, but rather be- 
cause it brings up another situ- 
ation similar in many respects 
to the Brooklyn Union Gas Co.’s 
program which was upset by 
the New Yerk State Public 
Service Commission. 

- Commonwealth Edison, like 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., is an in- 
trastate corporation. Its business, 
so far as financing has been con- 
cerned, has been done primarily 
through its own banking affilia- 
tions, headed by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. 

The latter firm is reported 
to have informed numerous 
banking firms affiliated with it 
in financing operations, that it 
is working with the company 
in seeking to formulate a plan 
of financing to provide for the 
retirement of all or part of 
$98,000,000 of 3\4s of Common- 
wealth and $80,000,000 of 3's 
of Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois now outstanding. 

Bankers are wondering whether 
the Illinois State Utilities Board 
-‘may not, as happened in New 
York last week, step in and order 
the prospective issuer to market 
the bonds by means of competitive 
bidding. 

Considering the scope of the 
Commonwealth program, such a 
development might bring about 
complications, for.some bankers 
doubt the ability of the industry 
to form two separate groups capa- 
ble of undertaking such a piece 
of business. 

Bond Redemptions Heavy 

September, through to and in- 
cluding Oct. 1, promises to be a 
period of exceptionally heavy 
bond redemptions, judging by the 
flood of notices put forward by 
corporations in the last few weeks. 

The first of next month will 
bring an unusually large turn- 
over by way of retirements, 
through outright calls, and par- 
tial redemptions through draw- 
ings by lets. Bethlehem 
Steel’s call for redemption of 
$60,090,000 of serial debentures, 
due 1945 to 1950, tops the calls 
for that date. 

Meanwhile Atlantic Coast Line 
already has issued notice of draw- 
ing by lot of $9,000,000 of its 4s 
-of 1952, backed by Louisville & 
Nashville collateral, for redemp- 
tion on Oct. 1 at 105 and interest 
to Nov. 1. 


Unien Pacific Looks Ahead 
Union Pacific Railway is look- 
ing ahead to 1946 and 1947 when 
the road will have maturities 
running to approximately $156,- 
191,500. 
And from the comments of 
F. W. Charske, Chairman of the 
system’s Executive Committee, 
it is evidently the intention of 
the road to apply a substantial 
_ amount of cash in that direction. 
This became evident when the 
head of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s bureau of finance, 
early this week, questioned the 
need for the company to issue 
° $8,120,000 of equipment trust 
‘certificates in view of its huge 
working capital, $138,000,000. 
_. Mr. Charske’s reply was that 
facing the maturity of these non- 
-callable bonds “we think it is 
highly desirable” to build up ade- 
quate reserves against such ma- 
turities. 
Competitive Bidding 
Although Milo R. Maltbie, 
Chairman, did not say so in so 
many words, it now appears that! 
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A BALANCED FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 








Our Way's Inferior? Who's 
Winning War, Anyway? 


: By LESLIE GOULD 
Financial Editor of the New York Journal American 
Reprinted from the New York ‘Journal American,” July 19, 1944 


If there is one thing the war has done, it is to prove the Amer- 
ican system of Govermment and the American system of free en- 


terprise. 


No other system anywhere has stood up under the stress and 


strain of war. 


The Fascism of Italy has already gone overboard, and it won’t 
German® 


be too long before 
Nazism will follow. And the die is 
cast for the Japanese brand as ev- 
idenced by developments in re- 
cent weeks in the Pacific war and 
in the last few days within the 
Government of Tokyo itself. 

The same is true of the com- 
munism of Russia. The form of 
that brand of government and 
economy has been modified by 
the war, but even that would -not 
have saved Russia. What. has 
saved Russia is the outpourings 
of the American factories — pri- 
vately-owned and privately-oper- 
ated. moe 

The same also for the British 
form of Government and econ- 
omy. It, too, would have fallen, 
but for American help. 

The close call the British have 
had is the second one in a gen- 
eration, in which only American 
intervention has saved the em- 
pire. 

Because of its close squeek, 
the British are modifying their 
way of life, moving to the left 
in the direction of state control 
and some modified form of state 
capitalism. It is the Russian 
form that seems to carry the 
appeal. 

And the Russians, because of 
their own close call, are modifying 
their system, moving more to the 
right and away from communism, 
every one equal, and all that 
bushwah. 

Yet, what saved both the 
British Empire and the Russian 
Communistic union % the 
American system of free enter- 
prise. 


In view of all this, one would 


expect the British instead of mov- 
ing to the left would be over here 





the New York State Public Ser- 
vice Commission has definitely 
decided against allowing negoti- 
ated bond sales in the future. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
through its bankers, had set up its 
$42,000,000 refinancing and ar- 
ranged for direct sale of both 
$30,000,000 of bonds and the $12,- 
000,000 of new debentures in- 
volved. 


But when it developed that 
other banking interests stood will- 
ing to overbid the prospective 
buyers, the Commission, after long 
deliberation, ordered the entire 
program to competitive bidding. 
So it looks as though Rule U-50, 
propounded by the SEC, is now 
the order of the day for utilities 
in New York State hereafter. 


‘ties are limited and there are: no 








trying to find out how they might 

ollow the successful American 
system and apply it to their eco- 
nomic set-up. 

No, they display the same 
kind of thinking that deluded 
their country into believing the 
smart thing internationally was 
to allow Germany to rebuild 
herself into a strong power as 
buffer to red Russia. 

And rather than send people 
over here to learn successful 
American methods, they send 

over men like Lord Keynes to 
try to lure this country farther 
down the unsound road of state 
socialism and deficit spending by 
Government. 

The most shocking thing is 
that this country has leaders 
here dumb enough to fall for 
the preachings of the economics 
crackpots from across the water. 

This may not be so strange 
after all. For the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has taken a defeatist 
attitude on this country and its 
future almost from the start. It 
has preached that we have reach- 
ed a mature economy, opportuni- 


new horizons. The only hope, 
according to the New Deal, is lots 
of Government - made work and 
social security. 

This inferiority complex has 
developed to such an extent that 
the Administration believes there 
is only one man in the country 
qualified and able to serve as 
President, that the courts must. no 
longer be independent and free, 
and the law-making body must 
bow to the executive. 

If that thinking is upheld this 
November, then the American | 
system will find itself in the 
unusual position of having won 
a war abroad but having lost it 
and the peace at home. 


Prices On Swedish 
Stocks On July 14 


Prices on seven leading Swed- 
ish stocks at the close of business 
on July 14 are given below, to- 
gether with the changes from the 
May close, and the figures (in pa- 
rentheses) at the close of business 
on June 30, 1943. 

Electrolux 129, up 3 (93.50); 
Grangesberg 181, unchanged 
(173); S K F 245, up 20 (233): L. 
M. Ericsson 41, up 1.50 (33.50); + 
Separator 106, up 5 (89.50); Swed- 
ish American Line 114, up 2 (118); 
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Swedish Match 22.50, unchanged 
(18). 
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INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « JERSEY CITY + LOS ANGELES 
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Mutual Funds 


New Offerings 


. National Securities & Research Corp. has issued an interesting 
Preliminary Information” folder on its two new series which were 


announced last week. The new ser 
a selected and diversified group 


ies are Stock Series, representing 
of dividend paying stocks, and 


Industrial Stocks Series, representing an investment position in 


modern scientific and technical developments. 


Both series were 





initially offered on Aug. 1, 1944;@ 
at an initial price of $6 per share 
for the Steck Series and $7 per 
share for the Industrial Stocks 
Series. 

‘A special concession of 7% on 
orders executed in these two new 
series at regular offering prices to 


Sept. 30, 1944, has been: an- 
nounced. Total assets of the eight 
National Securities Series are 


now over $12,000,000 and total 
assets of the group of funds spon- 
sored by National Securities & 
Research Corp. now exceed 
$20,000,000. 

In addition to the announce- 
ment folder, National Securities & 
Research Corp. has also issued 
handsome portfolio folders on 
each of the new series. These 
pocket-size folders contain port- 
folio information and a condensed 
digest of pertinent features of the 
new series. : 

A third folder, designed te Vis- 


ualize the industries represented |. 


by the Industrial Stocks Series, 
has been released under the title, 
“The Investor Looks at the Fu- 
ture.” Subheadings include Plas- 
tics, Electronics, New Drugs, New 
Alloys, Air Conditioning, Insula- 
tion, Synthetic Rubber, Aerody- 
namics, Plywood, and Synthetic 
Fibres. Following this impressive 
list of growth industries, is a par- 
agraph aptly captioned, “The Fu- 
ture Beckons to the Investor.” 


us %* o* 


“Intrinsic Values of High-Re- 
turn Bonds” is the subject of the 
current issue of Keynotes. Total 
assets, funded debt, net current 
assets and interest coverage of 
the 50 bonds represented in Key- 
stone Bond Fund B-4 are set forth 
in the memorandum and are vis- 
ualized by means of a simple, 
understandable chart. 

The results show an increase of 
$595,000,000 in total assets; a de- 
crease of $200,000,000 in total 
funded debt; an increase of 





DIVIDEND NOTICE ; 
NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


The following distributions have been 
declared on the Special Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable August 25, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of busi- 
néss August 5: 


Agricultural Indusiry Series_.__...-.$ .08 
Alcohol & Dist. Industry Series___-_- 12 
Automobile Industry Series___.____~- 06 
Aviation Industry Series__...__ ~~~ 12 
Bank Stock Geries_..........-_--<= 06 
Building Supply Industry Series_-_-_- .03 
Business Equip. Industry Series___~_ 10 
Chemical Industry Series......---- .05 
Electrica] Equip. Industry Series___- .06 
Food Industry Series.___..=------- .09 
Government Bonds Series___.-~.__-- .060 
Insurance Stock Series__.....---~-- 07 
Machinery Industry Series__....._-_- .10 
Merchandising Series___._._.-.--_---~ .08 
PE Rie heaie cm cee “a .08 
Ol) Industry. Series... -..=-=--.=.- .O7 
Public Utility Industry Series__---_..- .04 
a Rg a eect a ey ay SR ea .08 
Railroad Equip. Industry Series____ 07 
Steel Industry Series______.-______-_ .08 
Tobacco Industry Series.____.__--__ 10 
HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 











Railroad 
Stock Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, InconporATED 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 5.N.Y. 











$1,020,000,000 in net working cap- 

ital and an increase in interest 

coverage from 1.01 times to 2.17 
(Continued on page 499) 
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Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 
' CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 
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ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 
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Comments On Dr. Lohman’s 


| curity; and while I never expect;jernment will have to get back to,;apparent desire of many in our 


'in my lifetime to see a return to/a sound fiscal policy. 


“What Price Economic Security?’’ 


(Continued from first page) 
purchased | ment. 


of the commodity 
against that of its price, so every 
economic policy requires us tv 
balance its advantages against 
what we sacrifice to obtain them. 
Some sacrifice in freedom is cer- 
tainly the “price” we have to pay 
for the Government brand of se- 
curity and we may bitterly com- 
plain some fine day that, in man) 
cases, the price was too high. 


I well remember, a few years | 


ago, the hasty approval of Hitler- 


ism by German Labor spokesmen | 


in statements recognizing that 
labor’s liberties were being 
“slightly” sacrificed, but claiming 
that this was a small price to pay 
in return for their security. And 
I have wondered ever since what 
those labor leaders would say to- 
day if they were not muzzled— 
the muzzle being the least of the 
price that German Labor is now 
paying. 

In America labor leaders like 
Matthew Woll are_ far-sighted 
enough to oppose any approach, 
in America, to such regimentation, 
whether of the German or the 
Russian variety, and remind me 
of the passionate devotion of Sam- 
uel Gompers to our American 
System. 

Nevertheless, I wish to put my- 
self on record as favoring a cer- 
tain indispensable minimum of the 
New Deal brand of Social Secur- 
ity, much as I deplore and stren- 
uously oppose the attacks on our 
system of Private Enterprise. 


In the same way I agree with 
Mr. Lohman in opposing the So- 
cialization of Banking but would 
point out that any effective con- 
trol over our monetary system 
must of necessity be governmen- 
tal. Banking is fundamentally 
lending. But this should not in- 


clude, as it now does, the power|his freedom. Unless serious at- 


to manufacture the money which 
is lent. 
“American Banker,’ January, 
1943) the 100% reserve system for 
checking accounts would be ad- 
vantageous to bankers. One 
“price” banks pay for their power 
to manufacture and destroy the 
circulating medium (checking de- 
posits) is a great loss of freedom. 
For almost all the great mass of 
restrictions on bank activities 
grow out of the fact that banks 
have been allowed to mix money 
and banking. The distinction is 
generally overlooked. As Lohman 
says: “Few citizens realize that 
Government securities, primarily 
Treasury bills, have been mone- 
tized”—that is, have generated 
deposits (“check book money”). 
This is the chief source of infla- 
tion today. 


I agree that Capitalism is in 
danger, and not only from Gov- 
ernmental price regulation and 
Governmental control of interest 
rates—both emphasized by Loh- 
man—but also, and even more, by 
Government taxation of business 
—not emphasized by Lohman. On 
this I have expressed myself al- 
ready in your pages. The crux of 
such injurious taxation is the part 
of our taxes which fall on busi- 
ness expansion. That should be 
exempt. 


I hope business leaders, seeing 
the handwriting on the wall, will 
formulate and favor a rational di- 
vision of powers between Govern- 
ment and business and in par- 
ticular take over some of the task 
of giving labor a modicum of so- 
cial security. It is quite true that 
progress involves risk-taking. But 
it is, I believe, a wrong allocation 
of these risks when labor is re- 
quired to assume as much of them 
as at present. A capitalist can af- 
ford to take big risks. But a 


laborer who is forced to have no 
income at all for a while because 
of some technological improve- 
ment is paying too high a “price” 
for his chance to find another job 
end enjov lawrer nrices hecane 
improve- 


of that technological 








As I have shown (in the} s 








Capitalists should smooth | 
ithe way for such readjustments. | 
It was largely their failure to 
solve that part of the problem of 
unemployment which precipitated 
the New Deal which they hate so 
much and, for the most part, 
rightly. 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 
Representative in Congress 
from South Dakota 
The article by Philipp H. Loh- 
man, entitled “What Price Eco- 
nomic Security?” is stimulating. 























Case 


Francis 


I wish that a copy of it might be 
placed in the hands of every 
county seat editor in my Congres- 
sional District. 


DR. ROY L. GARIS 


Associate Professor of Economics, 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Loman’s article is so sound 
it should be read by every Amer- 
ican who loves his country and 


tention is 
given at once 
by every 
American citi- 


] 





{ations can 


both economic| presses are going in the country 


free economy, I am strongly of | 
the opinion that 

and political security comes from 
a free economy and, politically, 1 


| believe in the theories as set forth 


by Thomas Jefferson, “that people 
is governed best that is governed 
least.” 


DUNCAN W. FRASER 


istop them. 


I believe that the printing 


today, and it will not be easy to 
We will have to find 
out how the communistic philos- 
ophy and the capitalistic one can 
be worked out in international 
markets. Personally, I have my | 


| security 


| that 


|country to have their cake and eat 


it too—in other words, to have 
and economic freedom. 
I do not believe the two are at 
all compatible. 

It has been said that a nation 
can only progress to the extent 
it can stand losses. In my 
opinion, if the major endeavor is 


|very grave doubts. I also believe |economic security, it must be at 


that Lend-Lease will have to be| 


President, American Locomotive | rationalized, and the scheme as 


Co., New York 
A particular point made by Dr. 
Lohman that interests me is that 


‘(progress 


means inse- 
curity but that 
violent fluctu- 
be 
minimized so 
as to increase 
security, al- 
though such 
security will 
incur a price. 

It is essen- 
tial that the 
price be with- 
in the capac- 
ity of our or- 
ganized _ soci- 
ety. Beyond 
this it seems 
to me the cru- 
cial need is 
that we must 
learn to maintain and develop 
individual initiative so that risk 
will be embraced and progress 
will continue. 





D. W. Fraser 


WALTER W. AINSWORTH 
President, Metropolitan St. Louis 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

I have again read the article, 
“What Price Economic Security?”’ 
by Dr. Philipp H. Lohman, which 
article appeared 


in the “Com- 
mercial and 
Financial 
chronicle” is- 
sue dated July 
5, 1944. 1 think 
chat this is a 
very compre- 
1ensive inter- 
yretation 
»f economic 
security. 








zen to the 
warning set 
forth by Dr. 
Lohman our 
boys fighting 
over there 
may return 
here after the 
defeat of our 
enemies to 
find here the 
principles and 
things they 
fought against 
over there. 
The dangers 
are more real 
than even 
thinking Americans suspect. Some- 
one has said, “if you can’t sign 
it, don’t say it.” Every American 
thould say: “If I don’t want the 
same principles applied to me, I 
won’t advocate them for ciher 
Americans.” That would make 
most of them realize how indi- 
rectly they have been and are 
advocating socialization of busi- 
ness by many of the policies now 
being recommended and even 
gursued. Then when _ business 
men advocate subsidies for water, 
air and highway transportation, 
they make socialization of trans- 
vortation inevitable. Socialized 
transportation and banking are 
out a step toward socialized busi- 
ness. In their desire for ill-gotten 
orofit, aren’t some American busi- 
2ess men and labor leaders “dig- 
Zing their own graves’? Dr. 
“Ohman’s article is more than a 
varning—it is a guide that must 
oe foilowed down a straight and 
narrow road. 


EDWARD BALL 


Florida National Building Corp., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Roy L. Garis 






Tveryone 
‘should know 
hat if they 
Jlemand eco- 
10omic social 
security that 
shey give up 
sheir liberties 

and we must 
Walter W. Ainsworthe 9 me to a 

complete regi- 
mentation if the capitalistic sys- 
tem is to be terminated. I cer- 
tainly wish that everyone could 
read this article and understand 
its full meaning. 


W. HARNISCHFEGER 


President, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I have read with interest, Dr. 
P. H. Lohman’s article entitled, 
“What Price Economic Security?” 
I am in accord with a great many 
of the viewpoints expressed there- 
in. In other words, I believe in 
a free capital market which, of 
course, implies a free labor mar- 
ket and a free price system. In 
fact, I believe that if this country 
is to survive as a capitalistic 
country, these points are funda- 
mental. We have, however, in my 
opinion, gone so far away from 
the fundamentals that it will be 
a long, hard road to get back to 
a free economy. Time alone will 
tell which system will win out. 
In my cpinion, we will either 
wind up with a planned economy 
or state socialism of some form, 
or we will get back to a free 
economy. However, this road will 
not be easy. 

Our first problem, in my opin- 
ion, is to bring this present con- 
flagration to an end. We will 
then have to straighten out our 
own “back yard.” We will have 





“What Price Economic Secur- 
ity?” by Dr. Philipp H. Lohman 
is a most interesting article. Of 
sourse there are many viewpoints 
dn what constitutes economic se- 


,to eliminate waste in Government, 
balance our budget, and let the 


law of supply and demand again think the Doctor has hit a very 
take its natural course. Our Gov- important problem, namely, the 


| 


} 
} 


' 
j 


| 


| 


their financial weight. 


j 
proposed in the new intasnational 
bank will dilute our sound assets | 
with a great many questionable | 
ones. All of these actions on the! 
part of the Government will nat- | 
urally bring us away from the| 
capitalistic system as we have 
known it. 

I am hopeful that there will be 
some swing to the right this fall 
and that, during the period of 
readjustment, we will be able to 
get back to some of the funda- 
mentals that this country was 
built up on. However, under the 
most favorable conditions, I be- 
lieve that we will have a difficult 
road ahead. 


FRANK L. KING 
Executive Vice-President, 
California Bank, Los Angeles 

I found “What Price Economic 
Security?” very provocative read- 


ing, and it was a refreshing 
experience to see some _ of 
our fundamental social prob- 


lems examined 
without the 
usual catego- 
rical condem- 
nations and 
offerings of 
panaceas. If 
we are look- 
ing for solu- 
tions, those 
more approxi- 
mating the 
right ones will 
be found only 
after dispas- 
sionate analy- 
ses. Probably 
this is a pas- 
time which 
those of us 
with ready 
answers could, 
with profit, more often indulge in. 

I was particularly interested in 
Dr. Lohman’s observations regard- 
ing the part played by banks in 
financing the war. He points out 
that after the war the banks may 
be called on to hold even larger 
amounts of the Government debt 
due to liquidation of corporate 
and individual holdings. He re- 
marks that this will provide an 
opportunity, for those wishing to 
make political capital, to call at- 
tention to the taxes being levied 
to pay banks a profit on riskless 
assets. This is a possibility which 
banks cannot afford to dismiss 
lightly. And it is a _ possibility 
which can become a reality only 
if public opinion remains unin- 
formed on the nature of the fiscal 
operations involved, and if it re- 
mains ignorant of the part banks 
have played in financing the war. 


The prevention or cure for this 
is, as Dr. Lohman suggests, more 
enlightened public relations work. 
Perhaps we are guilty of the 
charge he makes against business! 
in general that our public rela- 
tions policies are dismal failures 
from the standpoint of educating, 
the public. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that any institution so closely 
tied to the public interest as are 
banks, must broaden its base of 
popular support if it is to survive 
as a private enterprise. And it is 
to the point here to observe that 
where the opinions of people are 
concerned, their numerical weight 
is of more consequence than is 





Frank L. King 


JAMES R. BANCROFT 
President, American Institute of 





| 
| 


Finance, Boston, Mass. 


I am afraid that my reactions 
to Dr. Lohman’s views will not 
be worth much inasmuch as I 
agree with them completely. I 





the cost of economic progress. 


ALFRED MARCHEV 
President, Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 

I would like to say that I think 
“What Price Economic Security?” 























Alfred Marchev 


is a timely, well-written article, 
which contains a lot of good 
“horse-sense.” 


LOUIS S. HOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
All of us at Miami University 
read Phil Lohman’s discussion 
with consider- 
able interest 
when it came 
out — and are 
in substantial 
agreement 
with the atti- 
tudes ex- 
pressed. 

We believe 
that your pe- 
riodical, more 
than any other 
which is read 
widely by 
practical busi- 
iness men, is 
doing noble 
service in 
bringing to- 
gether the 
ideas of aca- 
demic and business thinkers fo 
comparison and mutual growth. 


L. O. HEAD 


President, Railway Express 
Agency 

In my opinion, Dr. Lohman’s 
analysis of several of the avenues 
which may be traveled in the 
post-war years, and the costs in- 
volved, is a thoughtful and im- 
portant contribution to the think- 
ing of all of us who are planning 
for those years. I appreciate the 
opportunity to have read it. 


HUDSON B. HASTINGS 


Department of Economics, 
Yale University 


I have read “What Price Eco- 
nomic Security?” with interest and 
I wholly agree with Dr. Lohman’s 
thesis, that if the Government un- 
dertakes to insure a high degree 
of economic security to its citi- 
zens, it inevitably involves the 
loss of economic freedom and a 
much lowered standard of living. 
It is well stated. 

‘I am sorry, however, that Dr. 
Lohman did not also point out 
that another major “price tag” on 
governmentally assured economic 
security is a complete loss of 
political freedom. 

In the entire history of the 
world, no government which has 
ever undertaken to provide its 
citizens with economic security 
has found it possible to maintain 
political freedom. It cannot toler- 
ate the constant interference with 
its economic plans by a demo- 





Louis S. Hough 
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cratically elected Congress or cor- } 
responding body. Therefore the 
inevitable end of governmentally | 
assured economic security is a'! 
complete loss of both economic | 
and political freedom. The most | 
recent examples of this are Rus- 
sia, Germany and Italy. Political 
dictatorship is therefore one of 
the inevitable “price tags”. of se- | 
curity, and in my judgment it is 
fully as important a consideration 
as economic dictatorship. 


WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON 


National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York 

I have read “What Price Eco- 
nomic Security?” by Dr. Philipp 
H. Lohman with the most cordial 
approval and admiration. It is 
precisely the 
sort of thing 
which the 
whole country 
needs today in 
the worst way. 
Dr. Lohman’s 
views are sim- 
ply fine. I 
hardly think 
there is any- 
thing he says 
to which I 


cannot sub- 
scribe. Cer- 
tainly, as a 


whole, the pa- 
per is one de- 
serving of 
high commen- 
’ dation. His 
“ Wm. A. Robertson sentence near 
the close of his paper, that “the 
price of progress itself is inse- 
¢urity,” sums up the whole phi- 
lJosophy of life for one of my way 
of thinking. I am a fellow born 
and raised in the 19th century, 
during the Victorian era, of which 
fact I am proud. I have never 
unlearned the teaching of Jeffer- 
son as to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” I am close 
to being a disciple of laissez faire 
without restraint save where ab- 
solutely necessary. I think our 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
comes close to being something 
very like a failure, after about 
57 years of struggle and floun- 
dering. The task given to it was 
nearly impossible of fulfillment: 
I fear the Federal Reserve Board 
is likely to make a second failure. 





WALTER P. NAPIER 


President, 
Alamo, Na- 
tional Bank, 
San Antonio, 

Texas 


I have read 
Dr. Lohman’s 
article, “What 
Price Eco- 
nomic Secur- 
ity?” with a 
great deal of 
interest, and 
think that it 
is one of the 
best treatises 


ao-VT-— 





that I have 
seen on the 
subject. 


Walter Napier 


F. L. LIPMAN 


Chairman of the Board, 
Wells Fargo Bank & Trust Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


It is refreshing to read an essay 
besed on sound economics. What 
Dr. Lohman says about social se- 
curity, economic freedom, the in- 
terest rate,isfundamental. When he 
says, “Socialization of bank credit 
may be around the corner unless) 
financial leaders will leave their 
foxholes into which the New Deal 





men is bound to be theoretical,!... If after all this discussion, you 
and, on the whole, the business | were to ask me what we know 
man is not as good a theorist as | about the opportunities and prob- 
the politician. When the initiative | lems of post-war employment we'| 
has come from the politician, we| did not know 25 years ago, or a} 
have seen results. When a busi-| year ago, it would be hard to say. ' 
ness enterprise is not prosperous,|... Statesmen and business men, | 
it can hardly be improved through | too, still circle swiftly in their} 
advice of men engaged in other | statistical squirrel cages in search 
activities. It needs a new man-' of the right answer to the riddle, 
agement. | hoping to discover the Secret of 
|the Pyramids at least the 


Such an approach by business! during, after and between wars. | 
| 


|ing three speakers who were to. 





has driven them, brave whatever 
storm might come, get together 
and sit down with the politicos.” | 
I wonder. Such a prescription is) 
not uncommon, but is it practi- | 
cable? Characteristically, the poli- 
tician talks, the business man acts. 
A conscientious statesman may in-'! 
quire into a situation and open | 
his mind to grasping it, but how 
can business leaders tell him any- | 
thing beyond such a leader’s ex-| 
perience of his own limited field? 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON | 


Representative in Congress 
from Virginia 
The article by Dr. Lohman in| 
your July 6 issue is interesting | 
and stimulating. The fullest meas- | 
ure of self-government necessarily 
implies the 
fullest meas- 
ure of personal 
responsibility. 
On the other 
hand, farmers 
can’t sell on a 
free world 
market while 
buying the 
products of 
industry in a 
protected mar- 
ket. Unorgan- 
ized industrial 
workers can’t 
compete with 
the power of 
concentrated 
wealth. In a 
highly techni- 
cal era the 
uneducated and unskilled can’t 
compete with the educated and 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


! 





A. W. Robertson 


skilled, yet the poor, without 
Government help, can’t get an 
education. It follows that the 


more complex organized society 
becomes the more rules of the 
game are required to make com- 
petition equal and fair. In a rep- 
resentative democracy that is the 
proper function of government— 
not to play the game but to make 
fair rules under which capital, 
brains, energy and character may 
be suitably rewarded. When the 
war is over we should have two 
peace conferences—one in Europe 
to deal with war problems and 
one in Washington to deal with 
domestic problems. The latter con- 
ference should be between capi- 
taly, labor, agriculture and the 
white-collar workers, and they, 
like those attending the European 
conference, should strive for a 
peace that is both just and lasting. 


BERKELEY WILLIAMS 
Richmond, Va. 


By the laws of permutation and 
combination I do not know how 
many different ways there are in 
which Dr. Lohman’s subject might 
be discussed 
but I have 
read at least 
300 and right 
here I am 
mindful of 
what Virgil 
Jordan said in 
what I regard 
as aclassic 
address to the 
28th Annual 
Meeting of the 
National In- 
dustrial Con- 
ference Board, 
May 18, this 
year. I saw it 
in The Chron- 
icle, and in- 
cidentally 
practically all 
of the ablest discussions on Fi- 
nance, economy and politics ap- 





Berkeley Williams 


| right when he declared, “Some- 


|in every crisis or difficulty, had 





pear in The Chronicle. Introduc- 


talk on the “post-war riddle” viz.: | 
What we might do that will em- 
ploy our labor and machines and 
use up our materials as fully as 
war has done or. as he expressed 
it, the “economic equivalent of 
war,” Mr. Jordan said, “in all the 
261 meetings of The Conference 
Board during the 28 years since it 





began its work before the last | 
preceding World War we have | 
been discussing one aspect or an- 


other of the opportunities and) 


problems of employment, before, ! 


political secret of permanent 
prosperity and complete employ- 
ment apart from war and its peace 
time counterpart of fake work 


We offer, subject: 


$250,000 
Canadian National Railways 


Dominion of Canada Guaranteed 


412% Bonds, Due Sept. 1, 1951 
Non-callable 


Price to yield 2.50% 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
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with fake money.” 

Dr. Lohman says, “Nearly five 
years of war have fundamentally 
altered American ideas of values.” 
I think Mr. Jordan was nearer 


where along the road that led to 
this disaster during the DECADE 
(my own emphasis) of delusion 
and confusion and demoralization 
just ended we have lost or sur- 
rendered that unique and almost 
instinctive faith which heretofore, 


framed the questions and the an- 
swers for us infallibly. And hav- 
ing lost it we forgot what till that 
time every American had always 
known, unconsciously and surely, 
from the beginning, which is that 
government at home or elsewhere 
in the world is ultimately the only 
enemy of peace or plenty he has 
to fear, because it has always been 
the greatest common multiple of 
the limitless greed for power 
among men and groups. This war 
should have reminded us of that, 
both in business and labor, but so 
far it has not, and so we face the 
future and frame our questions 
and answers for it, confused and 
frustrated as we never were be- 
fore, believing no longer in our- 
selves, but in the _ providence, 
omnipotence and omniscience of 
the unlimited State.” 

But Dr. Lohman is on safe 
ground when he says, “Democ- 
racy is still an experiment” but it 
is doubtful if “The next 20 years, 
if not the next 10 years, may well 
decide whether it has been a suc- 
cessful experiment.” In the first 
place what is democracy, and in 
the second, the cycle has been 
Capitalism, Communism and Rev- 
olution for 6000 years and will 
probably continue to be for an- 
other 6000. 


“Like leaves on trees the race of 
man is found, 

Now green in youth, now wither- 
ing on the ground. 

Another race the following spring 
supplies; 

They fall successive, and succes- 
sive rise. 

So nations in their turn decay, 

Some come to life, while others 
pass away. j 


The Doctor is also~on safe 
ground when he says, “Insecurity 
is not a bad thing.” If I may in- 
ject a personal reference I'll say 
that my father had six sons and 
two daughters with his maiden 
sister and my mother’s maiden 
aunt—we were 13 in the family 
and lived in a house with four 
bedrooms and two hall rooms, no 
running water or any modern con- 
venience, never more than two 
meals a day and never heard of 
insecurity but father and all six 
sons made “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica’—we never set the world on 
fire with any stupendous accom- 
plishments but there we are, all 
seven of us. So poverty is bad but 
has no terrors for me. 

Another doubtful point in Dr.' 
Lohman’s contribution is his as- | 
sumption that men can or will 
‘“intorm themselves of the ability 
and trustworthiness of their can- 
didates and perpetually cast a 
wary eye toward incumbents.” 
He gives man too much credit for 
thinking. | 

Here’s what Edgar James Swift 
said in “The Jungle of the Mind”: 


“Among the many myths of 
the mind the most disastrous, | 
perhaps, is the belief that man | 
is ~ *“‘~kine animal. That he! 

(Continued on page 498) 














Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


In a world where economic trends have become increasingly 
dependent on political trends, it is not surprising that Canadian se- 
curities markets continue to mark time pending the outcome of the 
provincial elections scheduled for August. 

Competent American observers are saying that the politieal 
future of Canada is likely to be determined in these three provineial 


elections, the first of which will® 


come on August 8, when Quebec 
and Alberta go to the polls, fol- 
lowed by New Brunswick on 
Aug. 28. Should the socialistic 
Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration win out as it did recently 
in Saskatchewan, the result may 
well be to advance the date of 
the Canadian federal election. 


According to the five-year lim- 
itation, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King may prolong the term of the 
present Canadian Parliament un- 
til the end of next March, with 
an additional two-months grace 
for the actual voting. However, a 


repudiation of the Prime Min-| 


ister’s Liberal Party in the com- 
ing provincial elections would 
likely force the hand of the Gov- 
ernment in calling an earlier na- 
tional election. 


As pointed out in this col- 
umn recently, the implications 
of such a development are not 
as chaotic as they would appear 
on the surface. Actually, Can- 
ada has been participating in 
the world-wide political swing 
to the left in recent years with- 
in the framework of the Liberal 
Party—just as we have partici- 
pated in the same leftward 
movement through the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

om the recent downtrend in 
Canadian production, it would 
now appear that the peak was 
reached last February when the 
Financial Post Index topped at an 
all-time high of 264.1. Since then, 
Canadian production has declined 
steadily to 248.5 for June — the 
first month in which production 
fell below the output of the pre- 
ceding year since the outbreak of 
the European war. 


According to the Financial Post, 


unproductive manpower and ma- | 


eed 
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last October — four months 
ahead of the Canadian peak. 


The markets for Dominion bonds 
and Canadian provincials were 
quiet and inactive last week. 
After declining rather sharply on 
the election returns, Saskatehe- 
wans have shown some recovering 
strength, with the 4\%s at 86% bid 
and the 5s at 92 bid. 

Canadian internals were slight- 
ly easier in a dull market, closing 
the week at 10%-94%% discomnt. 





In the second-grade corporate 


terials are the key to the drop, | list there was somewhat more ae- 


with war’s demands finally over- | 


balancing the power of the eco- 
nomy to expand. “Unproductive 
labor, machines worn out after 
nearly five years of accelerating 
production and srnall replacement, 
apparently cannot keep up the 
pace set by the economy at its 
peak.” 

It is noteworthy that our own 
production peak was reached 





tivity without much net move- 
ment either way. Abitibis started 
the week at 8414, declined to 814% 
and recovered to 835-4. 

Until the uncertainties raised 
by the coming provincial elee- 
tions have been settled, it ap- 
pears likely that the markets 
will continue dull and listless 
with activity confined to spe- 
radic interest on either side. 
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Comments On Dr. Lohman’s 
‘What Price Economic Security?”’ 


(Continued from page 497) 


may think is proved by the 
achievements of the few. That 
he does think is quite a dif- 
ferent claim because it implies 
that thinking is his natural pre- 
rogative, that it characterizes 
each individual and that it dis- 
tinguishes man from his primi- 
tive and remote ancestors of the 
jungle. 

“Thinking is not a natural, 
spontaneous process. It is an 
adventure in unknown regions, 
and adventuring appeals only to 
sturdy, vigorous minds. Many 
soon tire of trying to under- 
stand the strange things in this 
strange world. For them mean- 
ingless phrases, whether they be 
in politics, science, healing, or 
philosophy, are knowledge, and 
repetition completes their think- 
ing. Obscurity sounds like wis- 
dom. 

“We all fondly cherish the 
belief that we are ultra-modern 
today, yet primitive credulity 
was not banished with the ar- 
rival of radios and airplanes. 
Belief that a mysterious name 
explains a mystery! 
unintelligible phrases for the 
coin of knowledge! Innocent 
trust in the evidence of our 
senses! Letting the emotions 
pilot us in the mental explora- 
tions which our complacency 


calls thinking! These are among | 


the characteristics of both sav- 
age and twentieth-century man. 

“After getting just enough 
knowledge to misunderstand it, 
many people join some group, 
either a cult, a sect, or a party, 
whose leaders manufacture their 
beliefs and opinions.” 

I will not close without an ex- 
pression of admiration for the 
patriotic service you render in 
your consistent and persistent sup- 
port of a sound finance and sound 
economy. Keep it up, and remem- 
ber St. Paul’s words to Timothy, 
“Preach the word; be instant in 
season, Out of season, 
rebuke, exhort.” 


J. B. HILL 
President, Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
The article by Dr. Philipp H. 
Lohman, entitled “What Price 
Economic Security?’’, is an inter- 


esting and forceful presentation. |. 


One sentence 
in the article 
sums it up, 
namely, “How 
far are indi- 
viduals will- 
ing to fork 
over their 
freedom of ac- 
tion in return 
for security?” 

None of us 
would deny to 
all mankind 
the best con- 
dition it is 
possible for it 
to attain. The 
question at is- 





sue is, what 

J. B. Hill will produce 

the best con- 

dition? Perhaps the people of the 


United States have been better 
off under our form of government, 
on the average, than the people 
of any other country under any 
other form of government. This 
is an effective argument if it is 
widely enough presented. Those 
of us who believe in the capital- 
istic system have, for the most 
part, done a poor job in present- 
ing the importance of preserving 
freedom of individual action and 
what it has accomplished. 

Some times I think that it is im- 
possible for the average man to 
think of principles which should 
control the wants and desires of 
130 million people. We ought to 
be able to reduce these desires 
to some common denominator and 


Mistaking | 


reprove, | 
| 


to a much smaller group; perhaps 
130 different classifications would 
suffice and this 130 would be 
truly representative of what is 
good for the 130 million. If some- 
body could make this classifica- 
tion, and from a study made by 
representatives of the 130 groups 
some set of principles probably 
could be arrived at which could 
be presented to the average man 
as something he could support 
in the interest of all men. I doubt 
if there is any way for the aver- 
age man to understand sufficiently 
the complexities of government 
and business to exercise the right 
of sufferage intelligently. If it is 
'to be done intelligently, then help 
and direction must be given by 
|intelligent leadership. This does 
| not rest with men elected because 
‘of their popularity and ability to 
get votes. It must necessarily rest 
| with men who are less self-inter- 
|ested, and who will advocate the 
election of better qualified men 
|to represent us in government. 


WILFORD I. KING 
Professor of Economics, 
New York University 
I am favorably impressed with 
Lohman’s 


thesis and his 
manner of ex- 
pressing it, 
particularly 
when he says, 
“The price of 
progress itself 
is insecurity.” 
His article 
should be read 
along with the 
chapter in 
Henry M. Ris- 
ton’s book, 
“Challenge to 
Freedom” — 
the chapter on 
the cost of full 
employment. 
It seems to 
me that some- 
one should 
have the cour- 
age to say simply and clearly that 
“full employment” and “security 
from cradle to grave’ means pe- 
nalizing the clever, studious and 
hard working, 
stupid and lazy. 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President, The Hibernia 
National Bank, New Orleans, La. 


I enjoyed reading Dr. Lohman’s 
discussion of “What Price Eco- 
nomic Security?” and find it easy 
to agree with most of his conclu- 
sions. 

I am not so sure, however, that 
we can consider Democracy still 
an experiment; of course it is not 
perfect, but we must remember 
that no form of human govern- 
ment can be perfect this side of 
the millennium. After all, De- 
mocracy certainly has given man- 
kind its very best opportunity to 
live a free and comfortable life. 

I am glad that he gives credit 
to the bankers for having ‘carried 
a tremendous burden in financing 
the war.” As I recall it, the 
bankers have raised about 85% 
of each of the five War Loans, but 
the general public doesn’t know 
it. Perhaps the bankers are at 
fault for this condition because 
they are too reticent about blow- 
ing their own horns. 


I am wondering if Dr. Lohman, 
in referring to the bankers having 
been driven into foxholes by the 
New Deal, didn’t indulge in a 
confusion of terms, for I opine 
that he meant the dog-house 
rather than the foxhole. It is a 
well-known fact that scheming 
politicians always look for a 
whipping-boy whenever things go 
wrong, and that means the dog- 


| Dr. 











Willford I. King 





house for the victim that they de- 
cide to whip. 

And I am glad that he called 
attention to the fact that this 


in favor of the}- 


| thing called “Social Security” 


‘but is paid for by a very defnite | 


|deduction from each recipient’s 
| salary check every pay-day; and, 
|}according to my information, the 
| proceeds are used for the current 
expenses of the Government! 


JEREMIAH D. MAGUIRE 


Chairman of the Board 
Federation Bank & Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


The article by Dr. Lohman, 


is indeed one that challenges the 
attention of any reader. 

Dr. Lohman 
is very sound 
in his philoso- 
phy. He has 
a rare grasp 
of the co-re- 
lationship be- 
tween indus- 
try, banking 
and labor. His 
caution signal 
on the bank’s 
contribution 
to war finance 
deeply im- 
presses me, as 
I dare say it 
does many of 
my cotempor- 
raries. 

I have been 
thinking along 
the same lines as Dr. Lohman. It 
is comforting to have a man of 
his intelligence in the same school 
of philosophy. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 


Vice-President, Chilton Co., Inc., 
New York City (Publishers 
of “Iron Age’’) 

I have read Dr. Lohman’s arti- 
cle that appeared in the “Chroni- 
cle” of July 6 over very carefully 
and approve most heartily of 
everything Dr. 
Lohman says. 
In fact, I wish 
I might have 
written this 
article myself. 

I was espe- 
cially im- 
pressed with 
his statement 
that ‘“‘insecur- 
ity is not a 
bad thing. 
Insecurity of 
some sort is 
the essence of 
adventure.” 
How true that 
is. And then 
he concludes 
with this 
statement: 
“The price of progress itself is 
insecurity.” 

There is no doubt but that the 
price for economic security will 
always cost Mr. and Mrs. J. Q. 
Public a reduction in their free- 
dom of action. 





J. D. Maguire 





Everit B. Terhune 


W. L. KEADY 


President, United States Gypsum 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

I read Dr. Lohman’s article and 
consider it one of the best things 
I have read on the subject. It 
seems to me there is a continuing 
line of thought which would 
pierce the fog of “Economic Se- 
curity” by exposing the sandy 
foundation upon which it is being 
built. Dr. Lohman must have had 
that clearly in mind when he 
wrote the article. If this could 
be stated in simple terms for the 
benefit of our deluded people, it 
might put some sense into this 
silly seeurity thinking. 


J. RAY CABLE 


President, Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Mo. 


The demand for security in such 
a world as we have today is quite 
understandable, but it has always 
been my opinion that the price of 
security may easily be tco high. 
No serious student of American 
economic history should fail to see 
that intelligent risk-taking has 
been the mainspring of progress 
in this country. 





“What Price Economic Security,” | 


is | 
not handed out by a Santa Claus, | 


Jobs After The War 


(Continued from first page) 


for jobs within a year after the 
firing ceases. Is there any chance 
that this large anfl sudden col- 


ilapse in governmeht buying and 
| this swift flooding of the labor 


| country 


lhigher than 





market will fail to plunge the 
into a epression far 
worse than that of 1933? 


II ! 

The need for gqods will be at 
an all-time high. ‘In 1941, with 
five million people unemployed, 
Americans were driving 29 mil- 
lion automobiles; at the end of 
1943, 26 million. Automobiles are 
now leaving the road at the rate 
of about 5,000 a day. By the end 
of 1944 the number of cars will 
be down to about 24 million. If 
employment after the war is 
in 1940, Americans 
will wish to drive considerably | 
more than 29 million automobiles 


—probably 33 million or 34 mil-' 


lion. There are over six hundred 
articles of iron and steel that have 
not been made for civilian use 
since early in 1942. 
of the war (say, in 1945 or 1946), 
the accumulation of deferred pur- 
chases of these goods will prob- 


By the end/| 


ably be equal to two years’ sales) 


at the 1940 rate. This assumption 
indicates the following accum- 
ulated needs: 


Million 
Vacuum Cleaners ___----- 3.5 
oe 8 eg eee a 
| Radio Receivers ___------ 23.0 
errimerneeens- ....422.4--- 5.2 
Washing Machines __-----~- 3.1 
Wate ene... is 
ONE TIE esi nw ett in 1.8 
TS PR Lee tee RE i 
WENN is hee 4.5 


If every house lasted forever, 
we should need about 550,000 new | 
dwelling units each year to pro- 
vide for the increase in families. 
In 1942, the number of perma- 
nent dwelling units constructed) 
was 358,000; in 1943, 163,000; and 
in 1944 it will apparently be 
about one-fifth less than in 1943. | 
By the end of 1944 there will be 
a deficiency of at least 750,000 in| 
the number of permanent dwel-, 
ling units constructed since Pearl | 
Harbor. 

The normal number of mar-| 
riages in the United States is 
about 1,400,000 a year. At present | 
there are about 1,200,000 more) 
married couples 
States than there would have been | 
had the war not occurred. 
1944 and 1945, the number of mar- | 
riages may be below normal, but 
even if the war erds by 1946, the 
number of familiés will perhaps 
be 800,000 greateg than it would 
have been had t war 
curred. A high proportion of the 
6,600,000 couples Who have been 


billion. This is as much as they 
would have saved in 10 years at 
the 1940 rate. Business enter- 
prises have also greatly increased 
their liquid assets. Although prof- 
its have increased far less rapidly 
than output, and the tax liabili- 
ties of corporations have increased 
nearly $15 billion between 1930 
and 1943, corporate holdings of 
cash, bank deposits, and govern- 
ment securities increased by $25.5 
billion and their net working cap- 
ital by $17.0 billion. 


IV 


No one really knows whether 
individuals and business concerns 
will be willing to spend their 
enormous purchasing power freely 
after the war. It is at least con- 
ceivable that the swift drop in 
government buying will produce 
a sort of economic shell shock and 
will leave people too frightened 
and dazed to spend their money. 
But if this happens, men will be 
behaving in a new way. Never 
before have millions of people 
with a huge excess of liquid as- 
sets over liabilities been unwill- 
ing to use their purchasing power 
freely to feed and clothe them- 
selves and to buy shelter, educa- 
tion, travel, and amusement pro- 
vided goods could be had at more 
or less customary prices. 


Vv 
Let us suppose that 57 million 


| people are working after the war, 


| Fat oe 


in the United) 


In | 


not oc-'| 


married during thé last four years 


have not set up hdusekeeping and 
have purchased @ittle furniture 
and household uipment. The 
greatest marriage jyear in history 
was 1920. The rriage peak in 
the United Statesfatter the pres- 


ent war is likely tto be less than) 
orld War but) 
It | 


after the first 
some peak is to expected. 
seems certain that the accumu- 
lated need for household goods, 
after the war, will. reach new 
highs. 

Ill 


Great and pressing needs for 
goods do not nec@¢ssarily mean 
demand. That requires purchas- 
ing power. During ‘the last three 


years individuals have been com- 
pelled, by the sheer scarcity of 
consumer goods, to*save over $75 





D. P. SHEEKS 


President, First National Bank 
of Port Arthur, Texas 


We heartily agree with Dr. 


and that they are working about 
fewer hours per week than 
they are working today. At 1943 


prices and at present efficiency, 


they would turn out about $156 
billion of goods a year. The gov- 
ernment will use about $31 billion 
of this product, leaving $125 bil- 
lion of output available for con- 
sumption by individuals, business 
concerns, and our foreign custom- 
ers. Would this quantity of goods 
be sufficient to meet the demand? 

The income of 57 million peo- 
ple working 7.5% fewer hours 
than in 1943 would be $130 bil- 


lion. After the payment of per- 
sonal taxes, they would have 
about $118 billion to spend on 


consumer goods or to save. How 
much would they spend on con- 
sumption? The experience of 1943, 
when people spent $84.5 billion 
out of $124 billion on non-durable 
goods and services, is a guide. 
How much more would they have 
spent on non-durable goods if 
beefseaks, butter, cheese, fuel oil, 
gasoline, tires, Pullman _ space, 
hotel accommodations, had been 
readily available, if they had had 
time to take vacations, if they 
could have found labor to paint 
houses or to make repairs, if they 
had not been buying war savings 
bonds as a patriotic duty? It isa 
conservative estimate that the de- 
mand for non-durable goods 
would have been 10% more than 
it actually was. This would indi- 
cate that with incomes of $118 bil- 
‘lion after taxes°consumers would 
buy $88 billion of non-durable 
goods a year. On durable goods 
consumers spend in good years 
about 10% of their incomes after 
taxes. With incomes of $118 bil- 
lion, they would then buy nearly 
$12 billion of durable goods. 


These estimates take no account 
of the demand that has accumu- 
lated during the war and which 
for durable goods may be conser- 
vatively put at double the quan- 
tities sold in 1940. In 1943 prices 
the deferred demand would be 
about $17.8 billion, or, spread over 
four years, $4.4 billion a year. A 
demand of $88 billion for non- 
durable goods, a “normal’’ demand 
of $12 billion for durable goods, 
and an annual “catching up” de- 
'mand of $4.4 billion for durable 


| 
| 





Philipp H. Lohman in “What Price | 00ds would mean a total post- 


Economic Security?” 


| war consumer demand of $104 


We are getting more and more.) billion. 


socialistic and losing 
initiative. Invested capital will 


individual | 


| If the government takes $31 
billion and consumers $104 billion 


decrease. Government by Bureaus | of an output of $156 billion, there 


is the trend. 


i will remain $21 billion with which 
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to increase the number of houses ber of holders of non-government | 


[Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


in the country, to increase the 
plant, equipment, and inventories 
of business, and to supply our for- 
eign customers. 

The demand for residential 
building may be abnormally low 
for a year or two because many 
people will await clarification of 
economic conditions before start- 
ing to build. If no more houses 
are built than in 1939, the cost, 
at 1943 prices, will be about $2.6 
billion. 

Most demands of business will 
be very large—at least for several 
years. The restoration of business 
inventories will take about $3 
billion for nearly three years. A 
survey of about 100 enterprises in 
widely scattered industries indi- 
cates that they intend to spend 
about one and three-quarters of 
their depreciation allowances on 
plant and equipment during the 
first few years after the war. This 
would mean purchases of about 
$14.3 billion of plant and equip- 
ment a year by all established 


concerns. Purchase by new enter- | 


prises may be expected to bring 
the total up to $16 billion. 

In view of the great needs of 
the rest of the world and the large 
foreign balances in the United 
States, the export of goods from 
this country will exceed imports 
by at least $3 billion a year for 
m™ several years after the war. 


All of this indicates that the to- 
tal demand for housing, industrial 
plant and equipment, inventories, 
and net exports will be about 
$22.5 billion. With government 
demanding $31 billion of goods 
and consumers $104 billion, the 
total demand would be about 
$157.5 billion, or $1.5 billion more 
than the estimated output of 57 
million men working 7.5% fewer 
hours at present efficiency. The 
conclusion is that the post-war 
demand for goods is likely for 
two or more years to test the 


productive capacity of American | 
industry, but that business enter-. 


prises, by small improvements in 
efficiency, should be able to meet 


orderly rise in prices from being 
started by an excess of demand. 


VI 
The economy which will follow 
the war for some years may be 
called a “catching up” economy, 
because the demand for goods will 


jobs will be 3 million more than 
it now is. These people will need 
places to work and machines to 
run. To produce an annual prod- 
uct of one dollar ready for de- 
livery to the consumer, there is 
needed an investment of two dol- 
lars in plant, equipment, and in- 
ventories. If annual consumer ex- 
penditures after the war are about 
$104 billion, or $30 billion more 
than in 1940 (in terms of 1943 
dollars), the fairly immediate 
needs for industrial plant, equip- 


ment, and inventories will be 
about $60 billion above 1940. One 
should remember that even in 


1940 the country had far less plant 
and equipment than would have 
been needed for reasonably full 
employment of the work force. 
During the previous 10 years the 
work force had increased by 6 
million with virtually no net ad- 
ditions to plant. 

The potential post-war demand 
for housing will also be very large. 
The demand for new housing 
comes almost entirely from fam- 
ilies receiving $2,000 a year or 
more. In 1925, our best housing 
year, such families spent about 
12 cents out of each dollar of in- 
come on new housing. With in- 
come payments of $130 billion, 
families receiving $2,000 a year or 
more would have total incomes of 
$80 billion. If these families spent 
for housing 12 cents out of every 
dollar after taxes, the annual de- 
mand for housing should run 
nearly $10 billion a year. 


Vil 


Sooner or later the country will 
have to make the shift from a 
“catching up” economy to a self- 
sustaining economy. This second 
shift, however, will in some re- 
spects be more difficult than the 
first shift from war production to 
peace-time production. Business 
will need to do a better job in 
getting people to spend their in- 
comes for consumer goods and 
the government will need to do a 
better job of providing a hospit- 


the demand and to prevent a dis- | able environment for enterprise 


and_of encouraging pioneering, in- 
novation, and expansion. Among 


' the reforms needed in government 


be based upon the large needs that 


have grown up during the war. 
Many of the catching up demands, 
however, will be temporary and 
this may introduce violent fluc- 
tuations in production and em- 
ployment. After four or five years 
of very large automobile produc- 
tion the output of cars is likely to 
drop to the number needed to 
meet ordinary increases in de- 
mand and replacements. The de- 
ferred demand for many durable 
household goods will have been 
met in about three years. The 
business demand for the building 
up of inventories will prove tem- 
porary. The surplus of exports 
over imports may also prove tem- 
porary — indeed, it must prove 
temporary unless the United 
States is to play Santa Claus to 
the rest of the world. 


As the accumulated demand for 
durable consumer goods, indus- 
rial equipment, inventories, and 
other goods subsidies, the country 
must depend upon an expansion 
of industrial construction and) 
residential building to prevent a 
drop in total employment. The) 
potential demand for construction | 
and equipment is enormous. Cer- | 
ainly with 57 million people 
orking and spending their in-| 
pmes, nearly every large city in 
the United States will need at 
least one new good hotel. Much. 
ew railroad equipment will be 
ecessary even with automobiles 
back on the road and gasoline 
available for cross country driv-| 
ng. The present high levels of. 
ndustrial employment have been | 
achieved with present equipment 
pnly by widespread use of night 
shifts. With 57 million people} 


pmployed after the war, the num-' 


‘ent system of taxation. 


policies, for example, will be a 
thorough overhauling of the pres- 
The fed- 
eral government for some years 
has taxed out of existence billions 
of dollars of possible payrolls be- 
cause it has imposed far heavier 
levies upon incomes derived from 
giving jobs than upon incomes 
derived from holding jobs. 

The people will need a yard- 
stick by which to test whether 
the government is doing a rea- 
sonably good job of encouraging 
enterprise and of providing in- 
centives to pioneers and inno- 
vators. The test of a reasonable 
rate of economic progress might 
be 15% more output available for 
consumption for each man, 
woman and child every 10 years. 
This is a slower rate of increase 
than the country has achieved in 
any decade of its history except 
the decade of the thirties. An 
increase of 15% per capita every 
10 years would mean that output 
would rise (in 1943 prices) from 
about $156 billion shortly after 
the war to $187 billion by 1950, 
and to $229 billion by 1960. 
Awareness of these great potenti- 
alities of our economy will help 
us keep our sights high, stimu- 
late our confidence in our power 








If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Milton E. 
Ladish has become associated with 
Slayton & Company, Ine., 111 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

———————— 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Edwin J. Lud- 
wig is now affiliated with F. S. 
Moseley & Co., Field Building. 
Mr. Ludwig has recently been 
with the office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian; prior thereto he 
was with A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
and Webber, Darch & Co. In the 
past he conducted his own invest- 
ment business in Chicago. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Wilson Moran 
McKim has become associated 
with Alfred O’Gara & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street. Mr. McKim 
was previously with Wayne Hum- 
mer & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
DETROIT, MICH. — Beulah D. 
Bogue is now with Allman, More- 
land & Co., Penobscot Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


FAIRMONT, MINN.—Dean A. 
Anderson has been added to the 
staff of Daniel F. Rice & Co., 
— of Trade Building, Chicago, 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

JOPLIN, MO. — Vincent C. 
Looper has become _ associated 
with White & Company, Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Looper was pre- 
viously local manager for B. C. 
Christopher & Co. 





(Special to The financial Chronicle) 


JOPLIN, MO. — Benjamin G. 
Chinn is now with White & Com- 
Fany, Mississippi ~-Valley Trust 
Building. He was previously con- 
a with B. C. Christopher & 

Oo. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Sam 
H. Smith has become associated 
with Gross, Van Court & Co., 639 
South Spring Street. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF,.—Paul 
Williams has joined the staff of 
Lester & Co., 621 South Spring 
Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—James 
R. Choate, formerly with D. G. 
Grant Company, is now connect- 
ed with the Pacific Company of 
California, 623 South Hope Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
Owen Cripper DeVine has be- 
come associated with Otis & Co., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. DeVine in the past was with 
E. B. Mount & Co., D. D. Schroe- 
der & Co., and was an officer of 
Bankers Co. of Minneapolis. 





(Special te The Financia] Chronicle) 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Alvin M. 
Cowden is with Hill Richards & 
Co., Citizens Savings Bank Build- 
ing. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
PORTLAND, MAINE — Theo- 


to achieve, help us retain and|dere K. Thurston has rejoined the 
strengthen the spirit of pioneering | staff of Coffin & Burr, Inc., 120 


and innovation. 





Attractive Speculation 

Central Electric & Telephone 
common offers interesting specu- 
lative possibilities, according to a 
detailed memorandum on the sit- 
uation issued by Amott, Baker & 
Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New 
York City, which is particularly 
timely in view of the fact that 


stockholders have just authorized | 


a capital adjustment program. 
Copies of this memorandum may 
be had from the firm upon 
request. 





| Exchange Street. Mr. Thurston has 


recently been on war duty. 





(Special to Tie Financial Chronicle) 
PORTLAND, MAINE — Valeda 
Nadeau is with Clifford J. Mur- 
phy Co., 443 Congress Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ROCKFORD, ILL. — Ralph E. 
Dickson has become connected 
with King & Conrads, 317 West 
State Street. Mr. Dickson was pre- 
viously with Ryan-Nichols & Co., 
Pag? F. Ryan & Co., and Banning 

oO. 








(Special to The Financia] Ohronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Edward J. Fitzpatrick, previously 
with Bankamerica Company, is 
now affiliated with H. R. Baker & 
Co., Russ Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
David Von Cram has joined the 
staff of Hannaford & Talbot, 519 
California Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Joseph E. Biallas is now associ- 
ated with Waldron & Company, 
De Young Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Herman A. Bangert and Fred- 
erick E. Thomas have been added 
to the staff of Dean Witter & Co., 
45 Montgomery Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAINT PETERSBURG, FLA. — 
John B. Breymann, Jr. is with 
The Ranson-Davidson Company, 
Inc., Florida National Bank Build- 
ing. 





(Specia] to The Financia] Chronicle) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—J. R. Tich- 
bourne has joined the staff of 
Arthur E. Nelson and Co., Paulsen 
Building. 


—_— 


Mutual Fund 


(Continued from page 495) 
times (114%) between the years 
1936 and 1943 for the 50 bonds 
currently heid in Keystone Bond 
Fund B-4. 





%* * a 


Vance, Sanders & Co. discus#€s 
at length the “Common Trust 
Fund” in the current issue of 
Brevits. The increase in assets 
held by such funds together with 
the recent offering of a new type 
of common trust fund service by 
a New York bank has apparently 
raised a question as to the dif- 
ferences between common trust 
funds and common stock funds, 
such as MIT. The answers given 
will be interesting to anyone con- 
cerned with investments. 


Further discussing the _ dif- 
erences between the two types of 
investment, Brevits comments as 
follows: “Thus, the open-end in- 
vestment companies, such as 
Massachusetts Investers Trust and 
Boston Fund, are not in any sense 
in competition with the common 
trust fund—far from it. They may 
legitimately expect, we think, to 
establish eligibility for their 
shares in the portfolios of the 
common trust funds of the coun- 
try; for they offer to the trustees 
of the common trust fund, just as 
they offer to the trustee of the 


individual trust, or to the aver-|. 


age American investor, a readily 
marketable investment in the 
highly specialized common stock 


field.” 


* * % 


Distributors Group, in a recent 
letter to dealers, compares the 
1944 first half sales and repur- 
chases of 69 open-end funds with 
those of Group Securities, Inc. 
Total sales of the 69 open-end 
funds amounted to $76,514,000, of 
which Group Securities, Inc., ac- 
counted for $11,550,000, or 15.10%. 

After taking into account re- 
purchases during the period, net 
sales of the 69 funds were $38,- 
927,000, as compared with $8,210,- 
000 for Group Securities, Inc., or 
21.09% of total net sales. 


% a Mt 
The current issue of Abstracts 
points out the weaknesses in the 
present Federal tax laws with re- 
spect to executive compensation, 
stressing the abuses which cur- 


rent inequities in the tax laws steel Industry Series_.________ 


encourage. Also discussed in gen- 











eral terms are some of the “Things 
to Come” after war has been won. 
%* * ™ 


Hugh W. Long & Co. announces 
that, with the dividends declared 
payable Aug. 25, 1944, on the sev- 
eral series of New York Stocks, 
Inc., a change in dividend policy 
on that fund from a semi-annual 
to a quarterly payment basis will 
go into effect. 


The sponsor writes: “As a re- 
sult of correspondence with share- 
holders, the management believes 
that the large majority prefer 
these more frequent distributions, 
and we are hopeful that this de- 
cision of the board of directors 
will both please present share- 
holders and add to the attractive- 
ness of New York Stocks for those 
of your clients who are not now 
stockholders. .. .” 


7 cg a 


From Mutual Fund Reports 


Group Securities, Inc.—Net as- 
sets on June 30, 1944, stood at 
$29,783,134, up 64% from the first 
of the year. As of July 20, 1944, 
net assets had further increased 
to above $31,000,000. 


General Investors Trust—Net 
assets at June 30, 1944, amounted 
to $2,137,448, or $5.50 per share. 


Investors Mutual, Inc.—On June 
30, 1944, net assets totaled $35,- 
435,550, compared with $25,825,- 
678 at the beginning of the year. 


George Putnam Fund—Net as- 
sets amounted to $9,806,000 on 
June 30, 1944, compared with 
$8,843,000 at the end of the first 
quarter. 


Selected American Shares, Inc. 
—Net assets are reported “sub- 
stantially above the $10,000,000 
mark with diversification in 100 
companies; 20 industries.” 


Bond Investment Trust—Net 
assets show an almost three-fold 
gain over the last 12 months, 
amounting to $3,148,349 as of June 
30, 1944, compared with $1,123,- 
000 a year earlier. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Lord, Abbett—Revised portfolio 
folders on Union Bond Fund “A” 
and Union Preferred Stock Fund. 
... Keystone Corp.—A leaflet 
showing the primary lists for the 
10 Keystene Custodian Funds as 
of July 1, 1944. Revised portfolio 
folders on Keystone B-1, B-2, B-3, 
B-4, K-1 and K-2. ... Selected 
Investments Ce.—The current is- 
sue of “These Things Seemed Im- 
portant.” ... Distributors Group— 
Current issues of Steel News and 
Railroad News. Also a memoran- 
dum showing principal trunk lines 
and giving a traffic analysis of 
the railroads represented in Rail- 
road Steck Shares. . 
Securities & Research Corp.—A 
new prospectus on National Se- 


curities Series; a current issue of. 


Investment Timing, discussing 


“The Democratic Platform and. 


Business.” . Hare’s Ltd.—A 


folder entitled 


Dividends 


New York Stocks, Ine.—The fol-~ 


lowing distributions, payable Aug. 
25, 1944, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 5: 


Amount of 

Dividend 

Special Stock— Per Share 
Agricultural Industry Series__.. $.08 


Alcohhol & Dist. Industry Series -12 
Automobile Industry Series_____ .06 
Aviation Industry Series_______ 32 
Bank Stock Geries......<..1... OG | 
Building Supply Industry Series 03 .; 
Business Equip. Industry Series_ 10 
Chemical Industry Series_..____ 05. 
Electrical Equip. Industry Series -06 


Food Industry Series___.._.____ 09 


Government Bonds Series_.____ 60 
Insurance Stock Series___._.___ 07 
Machinery Industry Series_____ 10 
Merchandising Series ___...____ .08 
WMictals.  Gaties ...ccc inna seinnams .08 
Oil Industry Series__._.._.-_-. 07 
Public Utility Industry Series___ .04 
Reilroad: BOriee unica ciiwetncun .08 
| Railroad Equip. Industry Series_ -07 

.08 
Tobacco Industry Series_._.___-- -10 


. . National - 


“Bank Earnings * 
Continue Their Upward Course.” - 


‘a 
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Post-War Problems 


Viewed By A Retailer 


(Continued from page 482) 


1. Accumulated 
power in the hands of the con- 
sumers of one hundred billion 
dollars. 

2. Substantial 
consumer debt. 


liquidation of 


3. Large social security re- 
serves. 

4. Substantial mustering-out 
benefits for the military per- 
sonnel. aia 

5. Subsistent wage levels elimi- 
nated. 

6. Pent-up demand for con-| 


sumer durable goods. _ 
7. Necessity of catching up on 


general maintenance and mod- | 
ernization deferred during the 
war. 


8. New methods, processes, and 
techniques of production. 

9. New and improved materials. 

10. Greatly expanded force of 
highly skilled workers. ws 

11. Expanded plant facilities. 

12. Renewed confidence in our- 
selves and our institutions. 

The total of the asset side of 
this pro-forma balance sheet 
might show that business will 
enter the post-war period with an 
adequate supply of the primary 
ingredients for a good business 
era. We shall have demand, pur- 
chasing power, and ability to pro- 
duce, and we shall have each of 


these in abundance. In the 
language of one of the current 
radio advertisers, “These are 


facts, not fiction.” 

A balance sheet, however, has 
two sides. No one would consider 
making a decision or formulating 
a policy by looking only at the 
asset side of a company’s balance 
sheet. Any good credit man will 
tell you that the extent and 
‘nature of liabilities are as im- 
portant, if not more important, 
than assets. What are the liabili- 
ties which we must list on this 
pro-forma balance sheet? 

1. An annual Federal, State and 
local tax burden of from thirty- 
-to-forty billion dollars. 

2. A high cost base for all pro- 
duction. 

3. An enormous surplus prop- 
erty disposal problem. 

4. Economic and social malad- 
justments resulting from recon- 
version or closing of war plants. 

5. Labor unrest when costs 
must be controlled, overtime pay 
eliminated, and workers down- 
graded or forced back into lower 
paying service industry jobs. 

6. Unemployment resulting 
from inability of industry to ab- 
sorb immediately ten million ad- 
ditional workers. 

7. Lack of sufficient corporate 
working capital to finance neces- 
sary expansion of production and 
distribution. 

8. Tax laws which paralyze in- 
dustry. 

9. The possible extension of 
bureaucratic controls to a point 
where they will stymie reconver- 
sion. 

10. Possible social turmoil due 
to an intensification of class, re- 
ligious and racial prejudices. 

11. Fiscal problems of handling 
a new, largely undigested Federal 
debt of three hundred billion 
dollars. 

12. The contingency that the 
political manipulation of dema- 
gogues will again substitute an 
economy of scarcity for one of 
abundance and will be able to re- 
verse the present wave of con- 
fidence in the free enterprise 
system to one of distrust, or 
worse, one of apathy. 

You will note that so far my 
balance sheet balances as all good 
balance sheets should. I have 12 
items on each side. I planned it 
that way. You will note that the 
12 asset items were largely fac- 
tual or existent. The liability 
items are less measurable and by 
nature more problematical. Some 


purchasing | tingent as to nature they are 


great as to magnitude. 
Evaluaung eacn of these 24 
items—12 assets and 12 liabilities 
—is much more difficult than 
enumerating them. If positive 
evaluations were possible, we 
could strike a balance and find 
our net position. All we can do 
is to appraise them in very gen- 
eral terms. We must each make 
our own definite evaluation ac- 
cording to our own judgments. 
Perhaps the composite judgments 
so arrived at will be reasonably 
accurate. At least that is one of 
the suppositions upon which de- 
mocracy is based. Suppose we re- 


| view each of these 24 items and 


j 


|lated purchasing power 
‘hands of the public? 





| 
| 








them are more in the nature of 
contingent liabilities. While con- 


discuss them briefly. 


1. Consumer savings of one 


hundred billion dollars — What 


will be the meaning of one hun- 
dred billion dollars of accumu- 
in the 
No one 
knows, because no comparable 
situation has ever existed. Will 
there be a wild rush to convert it 
all into goods? If so, nothing, not 
even Government controls, can 
save us from wild inflation. 


lie dormant and sterile through 
personal fear of future need? 
Aside from the direct effect of 


these savings, what will be their | 


indirect effect as a fulfillment of 
the need for future savings out of 
future income? 


Certainly all these savings will 
not be converted into tangible 
goods at an early date. It is 
equally certain that the entire 
amount, plus the amount of nor- 
mal future savings, the need for 
much of which has been fulfilled, 
will. not lie dormant or sterile. 
How much will fall into each class 
is the unanswerable question. In 
this respect we must consider the 
enormity of the amount involved. 
One hundred billion dollars is a 
great deal of purchasing power. 
Suppose one-tenth of this amount 
flows into the channels of con- 
sumption each year. Ten billion 
dollars is also a great deal of 
money. Dissavings of even this 
amount can feed a great deal of 
steam into our economic boiler. 
Compare it to the total amount 
received from foreign trade in 
any pre-war year. 

2. Substantial liquidation of 
consumer debt—Will consumer 
purchasing power of the post-war 
period be increased by a building 
up of the balances of consumer 
credit? Will consumers again buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, and 
radios by the millions by pledging 
their future income? The answer 
is certainly, yes, many of them 
will. Instalment credit worked 
too well for seller and buyer in 
the pre-war period for it to be 
discarded as a method of mer- 
chandising and promotion. Ex- 
perience, even in the deep depres- 
sion years, was too satisfactory 
for the credit grantor for him to 
overlook this means of building 
business volume. Current think- 
ing on means of financing a resi- 
dential building boom is a straw 
which shows the direction of the 
wind in this respect. 


3. Social security reserves — 
Large employment and an absence 
of the need for benefits have re- 
sulted in the accumulation of 
large unemployment reserves. 
We hear much talk of additional 
aids for war workers as part of 
contract termination. The effect 
is to cushion the impact of unem- 
vloyment on purchasing power. 
The reserves are large. There- 
fore, we have a large cushion. 
One must appraise the psycho- 
logical effect of such reserves as 
they affect the savings habits of 
the workers. To the extent that 
social security benefits are sub- 
stituted for personal savings in 
the thinking of the workers, to 


| that extent they free purchasing 
| power for current use. 

4. Mustering-out benefits—The 
| first ticket in the form of aid for 
' veterans 
| War has been written. No doubt 

others will follow. The total 
amounts are of staggering propor- 
tions. These amounts will repre- 
sent additional consumer purchas- 
ing power. These funds will be 
in the hands of people who will 
be in the frame of mind to spend. 
They will hit the market before 
reconversion has been completed 
and production of consumer goods 
has gotten well under way. The 
impact will be great. 


5. Elimination of subsistence 
wage levels—We all know that a 
consumer working on aé_é sub- 
sistence wage is a poor customer. 
For many of us, one customer 
earning $40 a week is worth five 
earning $20. The amount left 
after the bare necessities of food 
and shelter are paid for is the 
dynamic part of any personal bud- 
| get. 


/many workers were on a sub- 
| sistence wage rate in the past. 
'We also know that the pendulum 
/may have swung too far and too 
_fast in this respect. Such pendu- 
/lums, however, seldom swing all 


of the Second World| 


We all know that in many | 
localities and in certain industries | 


| be made and sold. Old thing: 
| must be made in new and bettei 
ways. Much of the old will be 
forced into the scrap heap. Pro- 
duction of the new should be 
more desirable and _ relatively 
cheaper. All of this is good for 
general business. 


9. New and improved materials 


—Laboratories have also been) 


working on a 24-hour basis. 
Ideas have been forced out of hid- 
ing and onto the production line. 
In looking for substitutes much 
that was better than the original 
has been discovered. Therefore, 
products have improved and their 
number multiplied. New busi- 
|nesses will be born. New oppor- 
tunities will arise. The impossible 
becomes a reality. Business will 
benefit in a big way. 

10. Expanded force of skilled 
workers—Our capacity to produce 
has been increased greatly 
through adding to improving the 
skills of the workers. War indus- 
tries have converted the un- 
skilled into skilled workers by the 
millions. The Army also has done 
much in this respect. 
hardly a hamlet in America which 


does not have its quota of skilled | 
De- | 
still | 


workers and_ technicians. 
mobilization will throw 
others with newly acquired skills 


There is. 


On | 
the other hand, will these savings | 


into each community. An over- 
supply of skilled workers is bound 
to be a_ strong force 
| economy. 

11. Expanded plant facilities— 


'the way back. They do not need 
|'to do so. Technological improve- 
ment is forced by higher wages 
and, within reason, supports 
| them. Augmented earnings from | 


to post-war purchasing power. |capacity to’ produce, our greatly 


| little need be said about this. We| >€ an asset of great value. Ot 
are all acquainted with it. We) Production facilities built within 


know that an inability to spend | the past five years loom large in 
has been the chief reason for | terms of dollar cost when com- 
large personal savings. Just to| Pared to total plant facilities of 
catch up on the production of con- | 1940. Considering that these new 
sumer durable goods will be a| facilities lack the element of obso- 


Hurculean task. It has been re- 


truck production must reach the | that we can and have doubled our 


fantistic figure of eight million a|Pre-war production record. 
year. I have seen an-even more | d0ubled. capacity to 


million for the first post-war | 8izable proportions. 





decade. Compare that with pre-| 12. Renewed confidence—Per- 
war production. Apply those! haps the greatest of all assets is 
ratios to refrigerators, radios, | self-confidence. We, as a nation, 


washing machines, etc. Consider! did not have it in the thirties. 
the deficit in 
which has been accumulating| and a majority of us believed it. 
since 1929 and the deficit in farm) We were scared out of at least 10 


building, fencing, etc., which has | years of growth by being told that 


in our) 


this source can add substantially If our well-being is related to our | 


6. Pent-up demand — Perhaps | ¢xPanded plant facilities mats | 
ur | 


| lescence so prevalent in post-war | 
liably estimated that car, bus, and | facilities, there is little wonder 


AU 
: produce | 
optimistic figure of seventy-two Should certainly be an asset of | 


home building| We were told we were through, | 


been accumulating since 1921. 
Yes, the amounts are large. 


7. Delayed general maintenance 
—Amounts spent for general 
maintenance in the decade prior 
to the war were subnormal due 
to general economic conditions. 
Drastic curtailment from even 
this low standard has been forced 
due to man-power and material 
shortages. Much equipment is 
crowding 15 or 20 years of normal 
use into four or five years. Me- 





greatly from improper care and 
unfavorable operating conditions. 
We started living off our fat at a 
time when we were already sub- 
normal physically. 


Our railroad system requires 
new locomotives, freight cars, 
coaches, tracks, and improved 
roadbeds. Our stores have worn 
our their cash registers, book- 
keeping machines, and delivery 
equipment. Their elevators, esca- 
lators, and heating plants need 
overhauling badly. And so it 
goes through industry. Take a 
look at any company’s post-war 
budget for expenditures on plant 
and equipment. It is estimated 
that the requirements of the re- 
tail industry abege run into the 
billions. Several million will be 
required for my own company. 
This means a demand for the use 
of material and man-hours. It 
means business for you and me. 

8. New methods, processes and 
techniques of production — One 
does not need to be a reader of 
the Sunday supplements to know 
that products to be manufactured 
and our capacity to do the job 
have both been greatly acceler- 
ated by the war effort. In the 





ypost-war world new things must 


i 


chanical equipment has suffered | 


| we had already stopped growing. 
| We were told that our leaders 
'were stuffed shirts and selfish 
crooks, and a majority believed 
| that. 


| We were told that the private 


enterprise system .was obsolete, 
-and we proceeded toward scrap- 
| ping it without first discovering 
‘that the proposed _ substitutes 
|which were being offered as the 
cure-all for that brave new World 


taken out of the archives and just 
'given a new coat of paint—red 
paint. We were ready to scrap 
the wonder of all mankind in ex- 
change for something which was 


worked 
control. 


anyway — Government 


for the war. 


our senses. 


Were we through growing in the 


present size. Were our leaders 
stuffed shirts and selfish crooks? 
What would we have done with- 
out them? Had private enter- 
prise lost its effectiveness? 
at our production record. The 
private enterprise system has 
been acclaimed by the AFL, CIO, 
and Earl Browder. Even the 
Washington bureaucrats who were 
wielding the spade in its burial 
speak low and softly, if at all. If 
we continue to believe in our- 
selves, our institutions, and in our 
free enterprise system, this asset 
can be our greatest. 

Superficially it might look as 
though we were amply solvent. 





of Tomorrow had really been) 


centuries old and which never) 


Perhaps we should be thankful | 
Perhaps it took a/| 
sock on the jaw of that magnitude | 
to wake us up and bring us to. 
Be that as it may, we | 
have under the stress of war) 
answered many of the charges.) 


thirties and were there no new) 
frontiers to conquer? Look at our) 


Look | 


| We certainly have a large group 
| of wonderful assets. We have 
| purchasing power, demand, ability 
| to produce, and self-confidence. 
| What else do we need? Nothing, 
|} except we need these assets un- 
|}encumbered. At least we need to 
be able to meet our liabilities. 
| Insull had customers with purchas- 
ing power and a demand for his 
| product in 1929. He had some 
wonderful power plants—produc- 
| tive capacity. He went broke be- 
cause he also had liabilities—lia- 
bilities he could not meet. We 
also have some liabilities—you 
will remember. 

Let us take a second look at 
these liabilities and see how they 
look in relation to our impressive 
array of assets. Can our liabili- 
ties be met or funded on a basis 
which will permit us to utilize 
these assets in the post-war 
period? If so, there is hope. If 
not, the future is dark. 

1. Tax burden of _ thirty-to- 
forty-billion dollars—We have 
been told on good authority that, 
historically, governments are 
wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiscal policies. The fall of most 
governments and of most civiliza- 
tions were preceded by unbear- 
able taxation. When government 
takes too large a part of the 
national income for overhead pur- 
poses the living standards of its 
citizens must decline. Taxes 
which are too high on the wealthy 
drive money into hiding and in- 
dustry starves for the want of 
capital. The balance of the coun- 
|try soon starves also. Taxes 
which are too high on _ busi- 
ness drives business into a slow 
death of liquidation. Taxes which 
/are too high on the consumer dry 
'up purchasing power at its source 
‘and again the whole structure 
' tumbles. 

Taxes on the weaithy and on 
_those of high income must be low 
enough to make possible the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and to en- 
courage its investment in indus- 
try. Taxes on industry must be 
low enough to enable industry to 
produce sufficient profit after 
taxes to enable it to expand out 
of profits and to pay a reasonable 
_dividend return on the investment 
of its stockholders. Taxes must 
be low enough on the masses to 
sinsure their having enough pur- 
chasing power left after paying 
| the taxes to enable them to buy 
| the products of industry. Yes, but 
'taxes must be high enough to 
raise thirty-to-forty-billion dol- 
_lars in that post-war period. 

_ If government is to have a first 
claim on national income to the 
extent of thirty-to-forty-billion 
dollars per year, it becomes evi- 
| dent that: 

A. National income must be at 
a very high dollar rate. The Gov- 
ernment cannot exact a tribute of 
thirty-to-forty-billion dollars out 
of a forty-billion-dollar national 
income, which we had in 1932, or 
even out of an eighty-five-billion- 
‘dollar national income, which we 
| had in 1929. I doubt that it can 
be done out of a national income 
-of one hundred twenty billion 
| dollars. 

B. The tax burden must be 
placed with the greatest of care 
'or the impact of its weight will 
destroy our economy. A _ small 
‘tax burden can be carelessly dis- 
The handling of a 
| thirty-to-forty-billion-dollar tax 
burden is no job for the careless 
or the amateur. It will require 
the greatest of skill in its distribu- 
tion even after we have a national 
income sufficient to bear up under 
its weight. 

It is obvious that this liability 
-number one, tax burden, is a very 
serious one. The best minds of 
the country must be put to work 
on it. It is no job for dema- 
gogues, partisans, or amateurs. It 
is the kind of a rock which could 
sink our ship with the precious 
cargo of assets mentioned. 

2. High cost producer—We all 
know what happens to a high cost 
manufacturing plant or mine 
when the going gets rough. We 
must face the fact that America 


| tributed. 
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is a high-cost country today. Na- 
tional policies of the past 15 years 
have been such as to make it so. 
How will we stand up when the 
going gets rough? Who can afford 
to buy our products if they have 
to pay for them either with money 
or goods? How can we ovrotect 
even our home market and at the 
same time foster internationalism, 
good neighborliness,_ etc.? It 
seems that our policies of high 
cost on one hand and interna- 
tionalism on the other may be 
compared to trying to ride two 
horses going in opposite direc- 
tions. It will work for a while, 
but only for a very, very short | 
while. The probabilities are that 
he who attempts it won’t be rid- 
ing at all. 

3. Surplus property disposal— 
Policies followed in the disposal 
of surplus war property can be a 
negative factor in the post-war 
period. The continued accumula- 
tion of these surpluses during this 
period of scarcities will be doubly 
harmful if such surpluses are 
dumped indiscriminately after re- | 
conversion has taken place. Fail- | 
ure to dispose of such surpluses | 
and having them constantly hang- | 
ing over the market would be 
almost equally harmful. The 
time to dispose of known sur- 
pluses is now—today. If we wait| 
until tomorrow the effect will be | 
bad at best. Needless harm in the | 
way of disturbing normal markets | 
should be avoided. On the other. 
hand, it cannot be assumed that | 
any particular manufacturer — 
industry has a vested right in the 
market. The common good calls 
for a gradual, well-timed liqui- 
dation of large quantities. The 
time to start liquidation of all 
known items is now. 

4. Maladjustments of reconver- 
sion—lIt is all very well to dis- 
cuss these subjects on a broad, 
national basis. On the other hand, 
many maladjustments_ will be | 
local in character. The period of | 
reconversion will be extended for | 
some and short for others. Many | 
plants will never reopen. Some | 
of these will be in localities offer- | 
ing no opportunity for other em- | 
ployment. Such industries as| 
aviation and shipbuilding cannot 
be kept going on anything more 
than a very small fraction of 
their capacity. Regardless of how 
national figures on demand, sup- 
ply, purchasing power, etc., bal- 
ance out, there will be no balance | 
for thousands of people affected | 
by these situations. Social and | 
economic problems of this char- 
acter spread like a contagious 
disease. Evils growing out of 
these maladjustments could wreck 
our chance to make the most of 
our possibilities. This is another 
liability which could force an 
otherwise solvent economy into 
bankruptcy. 

5. Labor unrest—What will be 
the economic, social, and political 
costs of labor unrest which will 
follow in the wake of the war? | 
We hear of policies looking for- | 
ward to no reduction in take-| 
home weekly pay in the post-war 
period. Is this a genuine hope or | 
just some whistling in the dark? 
Overtime payments constitute a) 
substantial part of the weekly 
take-home, both because of the 
number of hours and the higher 
rates. 

What will be the effects of lay- 
offs and down-grading of em- 
ployees? What will be the reac- | 
tion of the thousands who will be 
forced to return to the relatively 
lower paid service industries? 
How many workers will prefer | 
working two or three days a week 
for a dollar an hour to working | 
full time at 50 cents? How many | 
will prefer living on relief to | 
lowering their hourly wage rate? | 
It is obvious that this is another | 
sizable liability. 





6. Absorption of military forces | 
—Even if we grant the possibility | 
of full employment, how soon can | 
this take place? Will jobs be | 
open as wanted by those being | 
mustered out? What will be the} 


| ligion. 
| ilk. 


| possibility 


when wanted? 
a political issue for a demagogue? 

7. Lack of corporate capital— | 
There has been little new equity 
capital flowing into industry | 
within the past 15 years. Was 
this a result or a cause of our 
having 10,000,000 unemployed in| 
1940? A high volume of business | 
has been financed during the war | 
period, but largely on Govern- | 
ment funds. Can an equally high 
rate of business activity be main- | 
tained in a peace-time civilian 
economy with our present corpo- 
rate structures? Certainly not. 


| Steps must be taken to lend en- 
| couragement, or at least to elimi- | 


nate discouragement, of equity 
investments by individuals. 

8. Tax laws which paralyze in- 
dustry — Steeply graduated  per- 
sonal income taxes coupled with 
high corporate income and excess | 
profits taxes result in practical 
confiscation for the investor who 
is in the higher tax brackets. | 
Corporations are forced into un- | 
sound funded debt operations | 
rather than the sale of equity se- | 
curities. The only capital avail- 
able for corporations is current | 


Will this become | tangibles which I leave with you | 
| to think about. 


To sum up our balance sheet, | 
we shail have good prospects of | 
unprecedented purchasing power, 
demand, and production capacity. | 
On the other hand, we shall have | 
heavy taxes, high costs, and many | 
problems of a fiscal, economic, | 
social, and political nature. It is | 
hoped that each of these problems | 
can be solved. If so, the post-war | 
period looks inviting. If these) 


| problems are not solved due to | 


mishandling in any one of a dozen | 
different ways, the entire picture | 
could deteriorate rapidly. | 
As citizens each of us has our | 


responsibilities to do what we can | 


| to assure a proper environment | 
for the development of free enter- | 
prise. Each must do our part, aS| eegnomy. Dr. 
we see it, in an endeavor to assure | ey 
that problems of a general or po- | 
| litical nature are handled by the 
_best people available for the job. | Basin and the 
As sales executives we should| German Eco- 


make the selling of the free en- 
terprise system and all that it 
means our number one job. If 
you can’t sell that bill of goods 
and make the sale stick, what 


bank loans and institutional funds | 2004 will it do you to sell your 


which are restricted to senior po- 
sitions. The equity holder is be- 
ing liquidated gradually. 


must be a rationalization of tax | ™@ny full-time salesmen. 


laws if free enterprise is_ to/| 


function. 

9. Extension of bureaucratic 
controls—Will controls be lifted | 
so reconversion can take place? | 
Will some political slogan such as | 
“Hold the Line” continue to take 
precedence over realistic pricing 
policies? How long will we con- 
tinue to consider that production 
and price are unrelated factors? 
Much depends on the answer to 
these questions. 

10. Intensification of class 
prejudices—Will the closing of 
the war bring us closer together 
or will we drift farther apart? 
Playing on group prejudices has 
been successful politics for the 
past several years. Such things 
are easier to set in motion than to 
control or stop. The persecution 
of one minority leads to the per- 
secution of others. 
a disease. 
based on economic distinctions, 
another’s on race, a third on re- 
They are all of the same. 
He who is guilty of one) 
should be considered guilty of all, 
because each breeds from and 
builds on the other. Intensifica- 
tion of prejudices frequently fol- | 
lows a war. 


war could be very serious. 
of its 
must be weighed heavily on the 
liability side of our pro-forma 
balance sheet. 

11. Federal fiscal 
We shall have a new, undigested 
Federal debt of approximately 
$300,000,009,000. Much of this 
debt has been placed on an emo- | 
tional appeal. Many of these) 
securities must find new homes in | 
the post-war period. The interest | 
rate on these securities is about. 
one-half that of those issued in | 
the last war. The amount is 10) 
times as great. If we have a free | 


problems— | 


'market, what will be the market | 
| price on these securities? 


What | 
will be the effect of these prices | 
on the solvency of our institu-| 
tional holders? If the market is'| 
not a free one, what will be the 
effects of a controlled market? 
These are things which must be 
considered when we try to ap-| 
praise our chances of cashing in 
on the 12 assets mentioned. 

12. Political contingencies—Has 
the free enterprise system earned 
its right to stay out of the dog- | 
house by its contribution to win-| 
ning the war? Will it again be- 
come politically expedient to| 
make a whipping post of business? | 
Can business maintain the con- | 
fidence it has regained? Can) 


business maintain  self-confi- | 


| other products? 
'tor’s product—planned economy 
There | under Government control—has 





Your competi- 


They 
are selling because they see their 


future in that product. Your 
future is in the free enterprise 
system. Who will prove to be 


the better salesmen? 

And now down to our day-to- 
day jobs. How must they be done 
in that post-war period? We have 
the general pattern. There are 
standards of achievement below 
which we cannot—below which 
we dare not—fall. Considering 
the picture from a purely statis- 
tical angle, we know that to sup- 





port our post-war tax burden we 
must have an annual national in- 
come of from $125,000,000,000 to 
$150,000,000,000. An annual na- 
tional income of such proportions 
can result only from a very high 
rate of business activity. When 
armament manufacturing no 
longer contributes to this activity, 


| the slack must be taken up to a 


It spreads like | 
Your pet hate may be) 


It probably. results | pe met by manipulation of prices, 
from regimentation and the habit | and therefore the buying power 
of acting as part of a group. Such | of the dollar? When we pose this 
intensification at the close of this | question, we are impressed with 
The | the fact that we can’t divorce dol- 
development lars from people in our thinking. 
We find that the fields of, finance 


fields. Producing and distributing 


‘simply marking up the prices 


‘to fail utterly. 


very substantial degree by the 
manufacture and distribution of 
consumer goods at unheard of, 
and seldom dreamed of, levels of 
production. We must produce 
and distribute tremendous quan- 
tities of such merchandise in the 
post-war period in order to carry 
our tax burden. 

Can this tax burden problem 


and economics overlap the, social 
merchandise at pre-war rates and 


cannot answer the _ problem. 
France discovered that in the last 
post-war era, but too late. 

In that post-war world we shall 
have more workers than ever be- 
fore. Politically, socially, and 
economically, those workers must 
work if unemployment is to be 





held within reasonable bounds. | 
Production must be greater, much | 
greater, than any possible demand | 
as judged by past standards. New | 
standards of production, distribu- | 
tion, and consumption must be) 
evolved, and we must achieve | 
those standards. To fail in this is | 
The alternative | 


is chaos. 
Everyone has a contribution to | 
make in meeting these obligations 


of the post-war world. Manufac- | 


turers must not only produce mer- | 
chandise to satisfy existing de-.| 
mands. New items about which | 
the present-day consumer has' 
never heard must be developed | 


‘and a desire for them created. 


New and improved materials | 
must be so used as to create new | 
needs, wants, and demands. Im-| 
proved design must make the old 
obsolete. New and better styling | 
must be so dynamic in character | 


effects if no jobs are available' dence? These are some of the in-| that the old will be scrapped long 


< 


Says Western Powers Helped 


Germany’s War-Based Economy 


Dr. Antonin Basch Of Columbia Publishes A Book 
Analyzing Reich’s Economic Policy In Forcing Bilateral 


Trade 


The major economic powers of the world could have forced Ger- 


many to abandon her policy of 


compulsory bilateral trade in the 





seven Danube 
Basin coun- 
tries, initiated 
in 1933 as a 
measure to 
strengthen 
the  Reich’s 
war-based 


Antonin 
Basch says in 
The Danube 


nomic Sphere, 
published by 
the Columbia 
University 
Press. 

The West- 
ern countries 
were more 
concerned with Germany than 
with the problems of Southeast- 
ern Europe, and consequently 
failed to take the initiative which 
would have forced the Reich to 
change her plans and return to 
multilateral trade, declares Dr. 
Basch, a lecturer in economics in 
Columbia University. “Such a 
move would have thus not only 
freed the countries of the Danube 
Basin from economic aggression 
but would also have prevented 
the strengthening of the greater 
German economy essential to the 
virtual self-sufficiency of the 
Reich,” he points out. 

“Alternatively it would have 
forcecd Germany to fight both be- 
fore she had undisputed access to 
these resources and before she 
was prepared internally. The 
issue would have been forced at 
pitifully small cost compared 
with the price being paid today.” 

Differences of interest among 
the powers or failure to grasp the 
full significance of the problem 
may have prevented unified ac- 
tion, according to Dr. Basch. “But 
there is also reason to believe 
that, even at that time, German 
propaganda had already _ suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Western 
countries that it was to the ad- 
vantage of European and world 
economy and in the interests of 
the preservation of peace to rec- 
ognize Germany’s special eco- 





Dr. 


Antonin Basch 


nomic interests in this part of 
Europe.” 
Germany busily encouraged 


differences between the Danubian 
countries to make them more de- 





before the last grain of utility 
value has been squeezed from it. 

The manufacturer must exercise 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
planning his product. But manu- 
factured products are useless and 
the whole effort futile unless 
these products flow into the hands 
of consumers at an equally high 
rate. This means that the tempo 
of distribution must be stepped up 
to keep pace with the increaseo 
tempo of production. The impact 
of selling must be of sufficient 
strength to constitute a complete 
follow-through on the efforts of 
the producer. Just as 1920 meth- 
ods of production, merchandise 


| specifications, or design and styl- 


ing will not be good enough in 
the past-war period, neither will! 
1920 methods of distribution, ad- 
vertising, and selling suffice. The 
post-war world cannot be built 
out of policies, practices, and 
techniques of the yesterday, re- 
gardless of how well they seemed 
to work in that period. 

It is to the sales executives of 
America that we must look for 
the dynamics which will assure 
the high rate of distribution, and 
therefore the production, which 
will make the post-war world a 
better world. 


pendent on the Reich for trade, 
Dr. Basch points out. 


“This reorganization of trade 
was based on various aspects of 
the military demands of the com- 
ing war,” he continues. “It was 
highly desirable to be able to ob- 
tain the maximum volume of sup- 
plies from Southeastern Europe, 
which could be reached by land 
during the war. 


“The armed economy, intro- 
duced in 1933, requiring huge 
supplies of raw materials and 
greater food imports, quickly 
changed German commercial pol- 
icy by transforming it into a to- 
talitarian trade policy. The pur- 
pose of foreign trade was not to 
export in order to provide em- 
ployment but to import those 
things necessary for the war 
economy and to provide the re- 
quired payment by planned and, 
whenever necessary, subsidize 
export. The idea of multilateral 
trade and _ international price 
competition was replaced by bi- 
lateral treaties and _ clearing 
agreements whenever possible 
and advantageous.” 

Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Greece were subjected 
to increasing pressure to trade 
solely with Germany after 1933, 
Dr. Basch explains. “Germany’s 
aim was to convert Southeastern 
Europe into a kind of hinterland 
to supply her with food and raw 
materials, to build a Berlin-Bag- 
dad economic axis. As her politi- 
cal power grew, unchallenged by 
any determined or unified policy 
of the Western Powers, her influ- 
ence in the Southeast also grew. 


“The Southeastern countries 
faced many problems; the threat 
of monetary instability, difficulty 
in balancing government budgets, 
loss of export markets, extremely 
difficult problems of adjusting 
prices to those on the world mar- 
ket, and even scarcities in many 
consumer goods. 


“To all these must be added the 
fact that—after many disappoint- 
ments—they had no great hope of 
obtaining help in the form of con- 
certed international action by the 
Western countries, who still paid 
far more attention to Germany 
than to Southeastern Europe. 
One could hardly imagine better 
circumstances for the launching 
of Germany’s* economic offensive 
to the Southeast.” ‘ 





90-Day Suspension 
Frem NASD ) 


Leedy, Wheeler & Co., brokers 
and dealers of Orlando, Fla., were 
ordered suspended from the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. for a period of 90 
days effective Aug. 5. The com- 
pany had been charged with “pre- 
paring and using a pro forma bal- 
ance sheet which concealed a 
deficit incurred by the insurer.” 
The commission decided that re- 
vocation of the company’s regis- 
tration would not be necessary 
under the circumstances in view 
of its previous good reputation 
and the fact that the present case 
“appears to be an isolated instance 
not indicative of a systematic 
practice.” 


Louis Goldstein Manager 
For Wm. Rosenbaum Co. 


Wm. M. Rosenbaum & Co., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that Louis 
Goldstein has been appointed 








manager of their office. 
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Monetary Fund According To Plan 


U. S. Treasury’s Interpretations Prevail 


Now that the Agreement on the International Monetary Plan 
has been published, it is increasingly evident that it was molded 
closely along the lines of the preliminary proposals of the “United 
National Experts” (as published on cover page of second edition of 
the “Chronicle” of Apr. 27, 1944), and that there have been no radical 


or even substantial departures from the original scheme. 
been accomplished despite the dif-@— 
ferences of views as expressed by | tries. 


the representatives and the econ- 
omists or financial experts of the 
leading countries prior and dur- 
ing the Conference held at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., from July 1 to 
July 22. It is borne out by the 
“interpretations” issued by the 
U. S. Treasury on June 10, and 
distributed to the delegates at the 
Conference. Thus, Article I of the 
Agreement, which lists the pur- 
poses of Fund states definitely 
that it is to be a “permanent in- 
stitution.” This was the view of 
the Treasury as shown in the fol- 
lowing question and answer: 


QUESTION 1 


Will the operations of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund be 
limited to the immediate post-war 


period? 
REPLY 


In the Foreword to the Joint 
Statement by the experts on the 
establishment of an International 
Monetary Fund, Secretary Mor- 
genthau said: 

“The tentative proposals that 
have been under discussion by 
the experts are part of a broad 
program for cooperation on inter- 
national economic problems 
among the United Nations. The 
objectives of this program are the 
expansion and development of in- 
ternational trade, the revival of 
iftternational investment for pro- 
ductive purposes, the establish- 
ment of orderly and stable ex- 
change rates, and the elimination 
of discriminatory exchange prac- 
tices that hamper world trade. 
The attainment of these objectives 
will go far toward preventing 
serious economic disruption in 
many countries during the critical 
decade after the war.” 

It is still too soon to know the 
precise form and magnitude of 
post-war monetary problems. But 
it is certain that we shall be con- 
fronted with three inseparable 
monetary tasks: to prevent the 
disruption of foreign exchanges, 
to avoid the collapse of monetary 
systems, and to facilitate the 
restoration and balanced growth 
of international trade. Clearly, 
such formidable problems can be 
successfully handled only through 
international action. 


While the Fund can be of 
enormous help in the solution of 
the monetary problems growing 
out of the war, it would be a seri- 
ous mistake to regard the Fund 
as an agency designed exclusively 
or even largely for the immediate 
post-war period. To think of in- 
ternational monetary problems as 
simply an aftermath of the war is 
to overlook the fundamental reali- 
ties. For two decades before the 
war the world suffered from se- 
rious monetary disorders without 
having any means to act together 
to prevent or to remedy the ills 
out of which they grew and the 
evils which were their fruit. 


Long before the war, the neces- 
sary monetary and financial basis 
for international prosperity had 
been weakened by competitive 
currency depreciation, by ex- 
change restrictions, by multiple 
currency devices, and by other 
discriminatory foreign exchange 
practices that hampered and even 
throttled world trade and the in- 
ternational flow of productive 
capital. Unless the United Nations 
cooperate to provide a sound 
foundation for the balanced 
growth of international trade, we 
must expect a recurrence of the 
same monetary disorders. 


These are not transitory prob- 
lems of the immediate post-war 
period affecting only a few coun- 
tries. They are continuing prob- 
lems of vital interest to all coun- 


This has 











There must be a general 
realization that world prosperity, | 
like world peace, is indivisible. | 
Nations must act together to re- 
store multilateral international 
trade, and to provide orderly pro- | 
cedure for the maintenance of | 
balanced economic growth. Only) 
through international cooperation | 
will it be possible for countries | 
successfully to apply measures di- | 
rected toward attaining and main- | 
taining a high level of employ- | 
ment and real income which must | 
be the primary objective of eco- | 
nomic policy. 

International monetary prob- | 
lems cannot be solved by occa- | 
sional cooperation improvised | 
among a few great countries to| 
meet a threatened disaster. Such) 
monetary difficulties can be met 
only by continuous cooperation, to 
prevent them if possible, to rem- 
edy them when necessary. It is 
for this reason that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund of the 
United and Associated Nations is 
proposed as a permanent institu- 
tion for international monetary 
cooperation. 

A second question as to the pur- 
poses of the plan, and which was 
not definitely expressed in the) 


preliminary proposal was whether | 
it was intended that the fund was| 
to carry out the objectives of Ar- 
ticle VII of the United .Nations’ 
Mutual Aid Agreement in pro- 
moting and maintaining high lev-| 
els of employment and produc- | 
tion. 

Article I section ii of the Fund| 
Agreement reads: 


“To facilitate the expansion) 
and balanced growth of inter-| 
national trade and to contribute | 
thereby to the promotion and) 
maintenance of high levels of| 
employment and real income) 
and to the development of the) 
productive resources of all) 
members as primary objectives | 
of economic policy.” | 
This is along the lines of the| 

Treasury’s interpretation as indi-| 
cated by the-following: | 
| 


QUESTION 3 | 
Is the Fund intended to provide | 


for international expansion of | 
production and exchange which is 
one of the objectives stated in 
Article VII of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement? Is it intended to in- 
troduce measures for controlling 
the trade cycle? 


REPLY 


As is stated in the Joint State- 
ment on the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the primary objective 
of economic policy must be the 
maintenance of a high level of 
employment and real income. It is 
recognized that only through in- 
ternational cooperation will it be 
possible for nations successfully to 
apply measures for achieving this 
end. It is a fundamental purpose 
of the Fund proposal to provide 
an agency for monetary coopera- 
tion among nations to aid in the 
securing of economic advance- 
ment and rising standards of liv- 
ing for all. 


The operations of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are de- 
signed in the first instance to pre- 
vent discriminatory and restrictive 
exchange devices and to promote 
exchange stability through the co- 
operation of member countries. 
Obviously, a greater degree of 
stability of exchange rates is not 
an end in itself. It would be a 
complete inversion of objectives 
if a high level of business activity 
were to be sacrificed in order to 
maintain any given structure of 
exchange rates. Nor can we ex- 
pect that a high level of produc- 
tion and employment will be auto- 








matically brought about through | 


international monetary coopera- 
tion. But the Fund can contribute 
to the success of national policies 
intended to facilitate the attain- 
ment of a high level of production 
and employment by providing an 
international economic environ- 
ment favorable to the develop- 
ment of such policies. 

By helping to keep exchange 
rates relatively stable and remov- 


‘ing the fear of large and sudden | 


changes in exchange rates, the 
Fund will contribute to the re- 
vival of international trade and 
the resumption of 


will be possible to avoid the “beg- 
gar my neighbor” tactics of the 
1930’s which contributed to the 


spread of depression from country | 


to country. 

By discouraging bilateral clear- 
ing arrangements and putting an 
end to the use of multiple cur- 


rencies and other restrictive ex-| 
the Fund will | 
member | 


change devices, 
make it possible for 
countries to enjoy the advantages 


of multilateral international trade | 
without which the possibilities for | 
the balanced growth of interna-| 


tional commerce can never be 
fully realized. 
Finally, by providing member 


countries with exchange resources | 


when they are needed to meet an 
adverse balance of payments on 
current account, the Fund will 
free member countries from the 
necessity of taking extreme meas- 
ures that have the effect of con- 
tracting income and employment 
in order to restrict imports and 
adjust an adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 
Fund, 


Under the 


which need not involve domestic 


contraction and a drastic reduc- | 
Under adequate | 
safeguards, the Fund will provide | 
'to keep its surplus currency hold- | 


tion of imports. 


the necessary exchange to main- 
tain imports while more funda- 
mental adjustments 
made. 
member countries with a favor- 
able balance on current account, 


the operations of the Fund will | 


enable them to maintain their ex- 
ports while adjustments are made, 
instead of being forced to under- 
take a sharp reduction in exports 
with the resulting adverse effects 
on domestic employment. 

The Fund is not designed di- 
re 
tions. In our opinion no interna- 


tional agency could assume the) 


responsibility for the control of 
the trade cycle. To a considerable 


degree the volume of international | _ Ol J 
| subscription to an International | 


trade is a reflection of the in- 
ternal economic health of the 


trading nations. The work of the) 


Fund is confined to the provision 
of some of the conditions neces- 
sary for international prosperity. 


The maintenance of a high level 
of employment and the expansion 
of production can be achieved 
ultimately only through the de- 
velopment of its productive ca- 
pacity by each member country. 
We may reasonably assume that 
while national policy in each 
country should and would be con- 
cerned with such development, 
the principal purpose of the Fund 
is the creation of a healthy in- 
ternational monetary environment 
in which the economies of mem- 
ber countries can enjoy a high 
ag of employment and produc- 
ion. 


We believe that to the extent 
the Fund is successful in realizing 
its objectives, fluctuations in the 
trade cycle will be mitigated. The 
Fund can minimize the defla- 
tionary monetary pressure that 
adverse balances of payments 
have had in the past. It can elim- 
inate competitive currency de- 
preciation and a variety of dis- 
criminatory trade practices. In 
this way it will help prevent a 
recurrence of the unfortunate pol- 
icies that have had the effect of 
intensifying international depres- 
sion and spreading it from coun- 
try to country through national- 
istic policies designed to secure 


international | 
investment. With international co- | 
operation on exchange policy, it | 


corrective | 
measures can be taken to adjust, 
an adverse balance of payments | 


are being 
Likewise, in the case of | 


ctly to control business fluctua- | : . 
| when secured in whole or in large | 


cost of depression in other coun- 
tries. Because the Fund holds re- 
sources to which all member 
countries have access, member 
countries may more freely under- 
take policies designed to stimulate 
investment and employment dur- 
ing periods of recession, without 
fear that such policies will lead to 
a serious depletion of their ex- 
change resources and imperil the 
stability of exchange rates. 

It is, perhaps, the adoption of 
the attitude taken by the United 


States with regard to the position | 


of gold in relation to the Fund 


| ment. 


that is probably the most impor-| 
tant feature of the whole Agree-_| 
This is borne out in the| 


Treasury’s replies to Questions 6, 


12, and 14 as given in the bro- 
chure: 


QUESTION 6 


In what form will the Fund 
| hold the quota subscriptions of the 
member countries? 


REPLY 


ber countries to the Fund will be 
in the form of local currencies and 


recovery of one country at the! the Fund in local currency is de- 


pleted by its sales of such cur- 
rency, the Fund can replenish the 
balance by presenting for re- 
remption the securities it holds. 

There is no reason for believ- 
ing that the Fund takes any more 
risk in holding Government obli- 
gations than in holding local cur- 
rency. When the Fund requires 
local currency for its operations, 
the national monetary authorities 
will presumably wish, as a matter 
of monetary policy, to redeem the 
securities held by the Fund and 
to borrow from the market. 


QUESTION 8 


What is the formula for deter- 
mining the quotas of member 
countries? 

REPLY 


A formulation of a method to 


_be used in measuring the partici- 


pation of the various member 
countries was not included in the 


| joint statement by the experts. on 


the establishment of an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. This 


| The subscriptions of the mem- | was considered to be a matter on 


which aé_ decision should be 


| reached only after there has been 


gold. The Fund will keep a por-| 


tion of its holdings of the currency | 
of each member as a deposit in the 


Central Bank of that country, 
such portion being in accordance 


with the needs of the Fund for | 


its current operations. 
view of the technical experts of 
the United States that the balance 
‘of the Fund’s holdings of the 
/member countries’ currencies 
should be in the form of bills, 


ness, issued by the governments 
\of the member countries. These 
securities would be non-nego- 
tiable, non-interest-bearing and 
payable at their par value on de- 
mand by a credit to the deposit 
account of the Fund at the Central 
Bank of the member country. 
Why is it desirable for the Fund 


‘ings in the form of securities of 
the member countries? 

There are some countries for 
whom the required subscription of 
currency to the Fund can be made 
only with great difficulty. 


tary system under which the issue 


of currency (or the creation of | country to purchase foreign ex 


central bank deposits) requires a 

high marginal reserve of gold. 
For example, some countries 

can issue local currency only 


part by gold or foreign exchange. 
'It is not possible for such coun- 
tries to issue local currency as a 
means of meeting the required 


|Monetary Fund. Nor can such 
countries borrow at once the 
needed resources from the banks 


It is the. 


ample opportunity for consulta- 
tion with all of the prospective 
participants. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given this matter in 
discussions among the technical 
experts of the United and Asso- 
ciated Nations. 

After examining a great num- 
ber of suggested bases for quotas, 


_it is the view of the technical ex- 
| perts of the United States that no 


| 
| 
| 


For | 


such countries the problem is cre- | 
: | try makes to the resources of the 
ated by the existence of a mone- |Fund and is the basis for deter 


single factor can allocate partici- 


notes, or other forms of indebted- pation among the various nations 


in a satisfactory manner. Sev- 
eral methods for combining a 
number of factors were tested. 
The method which is discussed 
below seems to combine the im- 
portant relevant factors in a rea- 
sonable way and to give relative 
quotas that seem fair when ap 
plied to the approximate data 
available for a number of coun 
tries. 

A satisfactory quota formula 
must give consideration to the 
multiple functions of the quota 
The size of a member country’s 
quota determines the amount of 
the subscription which that coun 


mining the normal rights of that 


change from the Fund. The size 


of the quota is also one of the 
| factors which determines the rela 


_tive voice of that country in the 


management of the Fund. The 
aggregate size of the quotas wil 
determine the total subscribed re 


| sources of the Fund. ; 


or the public except at rates of. 
interest that would be burden- | 


‘some. Such countries could, how- 


| 


'ever, meet the subscription re- 


| quirement if the Fund were to/| 


'hold their subscriptions in the 
| form of their own obligations. 


There is another reason why 
some countries would find it de- 


tion were held in: the form of their 
own obligations. Clearly, the 
Fund is not going to use the entire 
local currency subscription of a 
country at the time operations of 
the Fund begin. For the Fund’s 
purposes it would be satisfactory 
to have an adequate working bal- 
ance at the Central Bank of the 
member country; holding the re- 
mainder of the local currency 
subscription in the form of Gov- 
ernment obligations. This would 
avoid the appearance of inflation 
or illiquidity of the Central Bank, 
which might be mistakenly in- 
ferred from the sudden increase of 
its deposit liabilities. 

To meet the needs of countries 
that would find it more con- 
venient not to pay all of the local 
currency subscription at once, it 
is proposed that part of the quota 
subscription be held in the form 
of Government obligations, re- 
deemable at par on demand. 
Whenever the working balance of 





2 


sirable if a part of their subscrip- | 





In view of the functions of the 
quotas, it would seem that the 
formula for the determination of 
relative quotas for member coun 
tries should take into account the 
ability of a country to subscribe 
resources to the Fund, the need 
of a country for use of the re 
sources of the Fund, and the eco 
nomic significance of a country. 

The ability of a country to sub 
scribe resources to the Fund is 
best indicated by its national in 
come. In a sense, participation in 
the Fund is an investment. The 
extent to which a country can de 
vote resources to this or othe 
purposes depends very largely o 
its national. income. However 
because the Fund is an interna 
tional institution that can func 
tion more effectively if some of 
its resources are in the form of 
gold, it has been thought desirable 
to require payment of part of the 
quota subscription in this form 
Under the _ circumstances, the 
ability of a country to subscribe 
resources to the Fund in the for 
of gold is also indicated by its 
holdings of gold and gold-con 
vertible exchange. 

The probable need of a countr 
for use of the resources of the 
Fund is best indicated by the 
magnitude of the fluctuations i 
its balance of payments. There is 
a good deal of difficulty in deal 
ing directly with fluctuations i 
the balance of payments. Fo 
this reason it was found pre- 
ferable to utilize import and ex 
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port data. A country’s need for 
foreign exchange generally arises 
from the fact that its imports may 
be maintained when its exports 
fall off. We have, therefore, made 
use of average annual imports 
and maximum fluctuations in ex- 
ports as indications of a coun- 
try’s need for use of the resources 
of the Fund. 

The economic significance of a 
country in the world’s economy is 
an intangible factor impossible to 
measure even approximately. It 
depends on its national output, its 
foreign trade, its foreign invest- 
ment, its economic and politica) 
strength. In the final determina- 
tion of quotas allowance is made 
for this factor through use of a 
special allotment for the equitable 
adjustment of quotas, which is 
further discussed below. 

In order to take account of the 
above factors it is suggested that 
the quota of a country be deter- 
mined by the following formula: 

(a) 2% of the national income 

of 1940; 
(b) 5% of the holdings of gold | 
and gold-convertible ex- | 
change as of Jan. 1, 1944; 
(c) 10% of average annual im- | 
ports, 1934-1938, inclu- | 
sive; 
(d) 10% of maximum variation | 


in annual exports, 1934- | 
1938, inclusive. 


It is further proposed that the | 
total so determined be increased 
for each country by the percent- 
age ratio of its average annual | 
exports (1934-1938) to its national | 
income. In this way special con- 
sideration is given to those coun- 
tries whose national income is/| 
particularly affected by inter- 
national trade. 

- After testing this formula for a 
number of countries, we have) 
come to the conclusion that on} 
the whole the results are as satis- 
factory as can be obtained through | 
the use of any formula. We rec- 
ognize that under this formula | 
some countries may, for various 
reasons, be given entirely in- 
adequate quotas. With any for- 
mula, provision must be made for | 
adjustment of inequitable quotas. | 
We have proposed that before de- | 
termining individual quotas 10% | 





of aggregate quotas be reserved as | the smaller, would appear to meet | 


a special allotment for the equit- | 
able adjustment of quotas. 
example, if the aggregate quotas | 
for all member countries should | 


QUESTION 12 
‘ What is the purpose of requir- 
ing that a portion of the sub- 
scribed quota be paid in gold? 


REPLY 


Because of the unquestioned 
acceptability of gold as an inter- 
national exchange medium the 


power of.the Fund to serve its | 


members will depend in part upon 
the size of its 
With gold the Fund can buy the 
currency of any member country. 
If the assets of the Fund con- 
sisted solely of currencies of 
member countries, there would be 
a danger that relatively small dis- 
turbances in the balance of pay- 
ments positions of member coun- 
tries would leave the Fund short 
of certain currencies. 


So long as the Fund holds gold 


it can acquire additional amounts | 
The | 
lack of such generally acceptable | 
| resources as gold could in time! 
compel the Fund to take meas- | 


of any member currency. 


ures to restrict its sales of for- 
eign exchange to the currencies 
that are available. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that 
the Fund hold resources that can 
be used, as needed, to acquire any 
currency that becomes tempo- 
rarily scarce. 


In many respects an ideal Fund 


|would be ene consisting pre- 


dominantly of gold. It is recog- 
nized that such an ideal Fund can- 
not be immediately established. 
There is every reason, however, 
to provide the Fund with as much 
of such general exchange re- 
sources as is, within the power of 
member countries to furnish 
through their quota subscriptions. 


|For this reason part of the quota 


subscription is to be made in gold, 
graduated for each member coun- 
try according to its capacity to 


meet part of its quota in this form. | 
_While large gold holdings would | 
| strengthen the Fund, such_ hold- 
ings will have to be accumulated, 
| gradually in order to avoid pres- 


sure on the reserves now held by 
member countries. Gold _ sub- 
scriptions of 25% of the quota or 
10% of the official gold and gold- 
convertible exchange holdings of 
a member country, whichever is 


the immediate needs of the Fund 


For | and to be within the present | 


capacity ofxmember countries. 
Apart from the original con- 


gold holdings. | 


| 
|ment of part of its subscription 
|and by its sale of gold to the 
|Fund. On the other hand, the 
| liquidity of the Fund’s assets, and 
hence its usefulness to member | 
countries, is increased when local | 
/currency is in part replaced with | 
| gold. 

| There is, of course, the possi- 
bility that a member country will 
| find that although the unused por- 
‘tion of its right to purchase for- 
eign exchange from the Fund is 
large, the one currency it requires 
is scarce and can be acquired from 
| the Fund only in limited amounts. 
It is true for such a country that 
its gold subscription to the Fund 
is not fully equivalent to holding 
gold for itself. Such a difficulty 
|can be overcome only by strength- 
ening the Fund and by avoiding 
in this and in other ways the de- 
velopment of a situation in which 
a currency must be declared 
scarce. 





QUESTION 14 


Are all countries that are mem- 
bers of the International Monetary 
Fund under obligation to buy all 
gold offered to them at a fixed 
| price? 

REPLY 


The Fund proposal provides no 
explicit obligation on the part of 
| member countries to buy all gold 
| offered to them at a fixed price. 
| Provision IX-1 of the joint state- 
ment on the Fund Proposal is in- 
tended to prevent member coun- 
_tries from depreciating or ap- 
preciating their currencies 
through an increase in the price 
at which gold is bought or a de- 
_crease in the price at which gold 
is sold. While this provision does 
| place limitations on the prices at 
|which gold transactions may be 
| undertaken, it does not itself re- 
| quire a member country either to 
buy or sell gold at all. 

Despite the fact that there is 
'no explicit provision requiring 


/member countries to buy all gold 








| offered to them, it is our view that 
| provision [X-2 implicitly requires 
|/member countries to buy gold 
| offered to them by member coun- 
| tries when this becomes necessary 
'to prevent an appreciation of the 


_exchange beyond the range estab- l 


'lished by the Fund. Appropriate 
action to prevent exchange trans- 
actions in its market in currencies 
of other members at rates outside 
| the prescribed range involves the 
|acquisition of gold offered by 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


A Productive Sales Presentation Is Based Upon A 
Thorough Study Of The Facts 


There is a good deal of common sense behind the title of this 
new song which goes, “Is you is, or is you ain’t?” It’s not good gram- 
mar but it goes to the point. It’s the sort of thing youd expect a 
Southern Negro to say to his gal—he’s come to the point and he 
wants his answer—no ifs, ands, or buts about it. He’s made a com- 
plete study of the whole situation and he wants to know where he 
stands—all the rest is superfluous talk as far as he is concerned. 

A productive presentation of a security which is being recom- 
mended for purchase by a securities salesman, also relies upon build- 
ing a groundwork, or foundation of understanding in the mind of the 
prospective purchaser, before a sale is consummated. If the presen- 
tation is logical, interestingly presented, based upon facts, and does 
not ramble or become confused in the telling, there is no doubt that 
the point where you can ask, “Is you is, or is you ain’t” going to buy 
this security can be reached many more times during a week’s work 
than would otherwise be possible of achievement. 

In order to tell an interesting story—one that follows step by 
| step in logical sequence—it is necessary to undertake the preliminary 
study and research work in order to familiarize the mind with suffi- 
cient background material. It is surprising to see that many securi- 
ties salesmen believe they can read a few brief digests which have 
been prepared by the Statistical Services, or an analysis which has 
been put together by their firm, and then consider that they are 
ready to go out and make a sales presentation of a security. This is 
taking a short cut to the knowledge and information required to do a 
real job of making a sales presentation. The effectiveness of the re- 
sults based upon this type of preparation for presenting a security are 
also conspicuous by their absence. 

As an opposite illustration of how effective a sales presentation 
can become, we had the pleasure of sitting in on a conversation a 
few weeks ago between a securities dealer (who had specialized in 
textile securities for the past 25 years) and one of his prospects. The 
dealer was offering a small block of the inactive preferred stock of a 
New England textile company which during the past year has been 
making some exceptional and progressive forward strides. Point by 
point he developed the company’s background, how it started, how 
new management came into the situation and established progressive 
ideas, the efficiency of the machinery which was recently installed a 
few years ago, the plans of the management for popularizing its 
brand and trade name throughout the country, and as he went along 
he maintained complete attention and interest. His story was inter- 
esting because it rolled on without effort—we found ourselves listen- 
ing to every word he said because he KNEW OF WHAT HE WAS 
SPEAKING. He had clippings of newspaper articles recently ob- 
tained which told of the company’s expansion program and new per- 
sonnel which had been added. He opened his brief case and he placed 
a dozen copies of some of the most colorful advertising copy we have 
ever seen before his prospect. It came from national magazines 
which had carried the message of this company during the past few 
months. He created interests in a company NOT IN AN INVEST- 
MENT. His sales talk only took up about ten minutes in the telling 


but we were in the conference for almost an hour. The rest of the 
time was taken up with questions on the part of the prospect. He 
asked about conditions in the rayon field, in markets, what this mill 
| was doing about conversion to peace and what another would be ex- 
pected to earn this year. Every question had its answer, concisely 
put, and clearly explained. When we got ready to leave, the pros- 
pect gave this dealer his order for the stock which he had been of- 
fered almost as a matter of course. He just said, “On that block of 





be equivalent to $8,000,000,000, the | tributions in gold, there are pro- 


_other member countries or by the} XYZ preferred you offered me, I guess I'll take it. If you think its 


fon 'BO% ” ($7,200,000,000). of the| po ions for strengthening the Fund | Fund. AS GOOD AS YOU SAY IT IS, THAT’S ENOUGH FOR ME.” 
cotsetead:' ‘alienate « --ighadas | teen at Gaikt Pretieinn tn, mane Obviously a member country|"” yoy either KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TALKING ABOUT or YOU 
among the member countries.| for sale of.gold to the Fund by | ¢2” ray tone. athe: erage Tanabe re ise DON’T. There is no short cut to knowledge. The only way you 


*The remaining 10% ($800,000,000) 
could be used to increase the) 
quotas of any countries whose | 
quotas, as determined by applica- | 


tion of the formula, seem in-| Fund must be made in gold if the | 


adequate. The adjustment of the | 
quota need not always be based | 
upon a country’s need for access | 
to the Fund. 
can take aecount of the intangible | 
factors, the special allotment will | 
also be needed to assure to each | 
country. a share in the responsi- | 
bility for management of the) 
Fund commensurate with its po- | 
tential position in international | 
economic affairs. | 

It is provided in the joint state- | 
ment that quotas may be revised | 
from time to time by changes | 
which require a four-fifths vote, 
and no member’s auota may be 
changed without its consent. It 
is the view of the technical ex- | 
perts of the United States that | 
provision should be made for the | 
adjustment of quotas on the basis 
of the most recent data three) 
years after the establishment of 
the Fund and at intervals of five 
years thereafter, in accordance 
with an agreed upon formula. At) 
the time of revision of quotas, the | 
special allotment mentioned above 
may be used to increase the quota 
of a country if the quota as de- 
termined by the formula is still 
termed inequitable. This svecial 
allotment may also be used in the 
periods between recurrent adjust- 
ments, if developments indicate 
that a country is entitled to a'! 
larger quota. 





member countries desiring to ob- 
tain other ,member currencies. 
Part of the payment for foreign 
exchange purchased from the 


gold 
exchange 
And 


member country’s official 
and gold-convertible 
holdings exceed its quota. 


Since no formula} member countries are required to | 


use part of the increase in their 
official gold and gold-convertible 
exchange holdings, if they exceed 
their quotas, to repurchase their 
local currencies from the Fund. 
These provisions will in time add 
to the gold holdings of the Fund 
without putting pressure on the 
_ reserves of member coun- 
ries. 


It should be noted that a mem- 


ber. country will not necessarily | 
in fact find its foreign exchange | 


position impaired by making part 
of its quota subscription in the 
form of gold, or by substituting 


gold for its local currency in the | 
Fund, since the right of a member | 


country to purchase foreign ex- 


change from the Fund is directly 


related to the Fund’s holdings of 
its local currency. The greater 
the original subscription in gold 
and the later replacement of local 
currency holdings with gold, the 
more foreign exchange a member 
country has the right to purchase 
from the Fund. The net foreign 
exchange position of a member 
country (its own holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange, plus its 


unused right to purchase foreign 
exchange from the Fund) is un- 
affected by its use of gold in pay- 


_for its currency by the nationals 
'of other countries, and in this way 
‘it can minimize the import of 
_gold. It may, with the approval 
‘of the Fund, restrict capital 
-movements when the influx of 
| foreign funds is regarded as un- 
desirable. It may even adopt 
/measures that will reduce the de- 
mand for its exports in other 
countries, although certain forms 
of such measures can be adopted 
| with the approval of the 
|Fund. But in any case, so long 
|as there is a demand for its cur- 


| only 


| rency to_ settle international 
| transactions on current account, a 
/member country is implicitly 


obligated to provide its currency 
| for gold. 

| Also, it is clearly expected that 
the Fund can replenish its supply 
of the currency of any member 
country through the sale of gold 
when this is necessary to provide 
exchange for the purposes for 
which the Fund is authorized to 
sell exchange. Because the 
Fund’s gold holdings are regarded 
as a liquid asset equivalent to any 
member currency, provision is 
made for the gradual replacement 
of local currency by gold. It 
would be contrary to the purposes 
of these provisions if gold were 
not purchased freely by member 
countries when this becomes 
necessary to prevent an apprecia- 
tion of the exchanges. 





and what it expects to do. 
ain’t.” 


can get it is by digging into a situation and finding out what is go- 
ing on, what lies BEHIND THE FIGURES, what a company is doing 
Then you can say, “Is you is, or is you 


Trade magazines are one of most helpful sources of product, in- 
dustry, and company information that any salesman can read. Every 
industry today has its leading publications—it is surprising how well 
informed one can become by reading these magazines and periodicals. 





market prices. Mark-ups in 
25%. 

The concern carried an appeal 
against the SEC’s order to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
on Dec. 10, 1943, rendered a deci- 
sion upholding the order. The 
case was then carried to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, which refused to 
review the proceedings. 

In the petition to the SEC to 
reconsider the case, it was main- 
tained by the petitioners that the 
concern did not have a fair trial. 
In answering this contention, the 
Commission stated, in dismissing 
the petition, “we think we are 
under no duty to entertain the 
petition, for all the essential issues 
in the case have been finally de- 
termined and that the order has 
been already reviewed and af- 
\firmed by the United States Court 
of Appeals.” 





SEC Refuses Re-Hearing Of Hughes &-Go. Case 


ecurities and Exchange Commission on July 21, refused 
to Ph the petition of members of the firm of Charles Hughes 
& Co. to reconsider its order of July 19, 1943, revoking the firm’s 
registration as a dealer-broker. Charles Hughes & Co. were charged 
with selling securities at prices not reasonably related to current 
the transactions involved averaged about 





® 


New York Stock Exchange 





Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: : 

Norman S. Walker, partner in 
Wood, Walker & Co., died on July 
23, 1944. 

Interest of the late Roy E. Smith 
in Moors & Cabot, ceased July 
25, 1944. 

Interest of the late John A. 
Clark in Wood, Struthers & Co., 
ceased as of July 13, 1944. 

James S. Rutherford retired 
from partnership in Norris & 
Kenly on July 31. °) 

William W. Peabody, general 
partner in Hendrickson & Co., be- 
— - special partner, effective 

ug. 1. 
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The Treasury's Interpretations 


Of The International Bank 


On June 10, the U. S. Treasury issued and later distributed to 


the delegates of the Internationa 
ence at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
“Questions an 
velopment.” 


1 Monetary and Financial Confer- 
a multigraphed brochure entitled, 
d Answers on the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
There are 22 questions listed and answered, ranging 


from the basis for fixing quotas to the Bank’s capital to the like- 


lihood of the Bank “Making Loans 
Based Chiefly on Political Con- 
siderations.” Of the variety of 
inquiries answered, perhaps the 
most important are those relating 
to: (1) the functions of the Bank; 
(2) the position of gold in the 
Bank’s capital, and (3) the rela- 
tions of the Bank to the Interna- 
tionaly Monetary Fund and for- 
eign exchange stabilization. We 
have selected and print below 
from the list of questions, and the 
replies those which nave a direct 
bearing on these topics. 

Question 4—What is the appro- 
priate role of the Bank in the 


field of international investment? | 


Will the Bank compete with pri- 
wate financial institutions? 


Reply—The function of the 


Bank is to aid and encourage in- | 


ternational investment through the 
customary private channels. Its 
propriate sphere of activity is 
fo assist private investors in meet- 
ing the needs of an expanding 
world economy. In the immediate 
post-war years capital will be ur- 
gently required for reconversion 
to peacetime production, for the 
reconstruction of destroyed areas 
and for the development of eco- 
nomically backward regions. The 
revival of international long-term 
lending on an adequate scale is 
essential to the attainment of a 
high level of world trade without 
which prosperity is impossible. 

Private investors will be pre- 
pared to do some lending after the 
war. It is doubtful, however, 
whether unaided they will be 
willing to undertake more than a 
small part of the total investment 
required. In view of the losses 
suffered by international investors 
in some countries in the pre-war 
years, aid and encouragement will 
undoubtedly be necessary if ade- 
quate international long - term 
credits are to be provided by pri- 
vate investors. It is this special- 
ized role which the Bank is to 
play. To the extent necessary, it 
will guarantee private investment 
abroad and thus encourage lend- 
ing by private investors through 
the usual investment channels. In 
some instances it will lend di- 
rectly, out of its own resources 
or by participation with private 
investors. 

Procedures will be established 
to make certain that the Bank 
does not compete with private in- 
vestment agencies and does not 
grant loans which can be placed 
in the private capital market on 
reasonable terms (IV-6). The se- 
lection of specific methods to as- 
sure the application of this prin- 
ciple would be left to the dis- 
cretion of the governing board of 
the Bank. 

The work of the Bank will be of 
great assistance to private inves- 
‘tors. A competent committee un- 
der its auspices will investigate 
the loan projects for which the 
Bank’s aid is requested. The 
committee will be especially con- 
cerned with the productivity of 
the project and with the antici- 
pated balance of payments posi- 
tion of the prospective borrower. 
Methods will be employed to as- 
sure the use of the proceeds of 
the loan only for the approved 
Purposes. The Bank will also 
make possible the extension of 
loans over a longer period than 
would otherwise be feasible. The 
schedule of repayment will thus 
be better adjusted to the character 
of the project that is financed. 

services will be performed 

in connection with ail loans guar- 
— by the Bank as well as 
ith loans in which it participates. 


The Bank’s operations as guar- 


antor, participant and lender will 
undoubtedly encourage private in- 








>. 
es 


vestors. Its guarantee may well 


‘become the mark of a high-grade | 


'security appealing to a wide range 
of investors. The Bank’s cooper- 
lation will be particularly neces- 
| sary in the immediate post-war pe- 
| rioc/when private investors may be 
‘hesitant beeause of the heavy 
|losses they have suffered on in- 
| ternational investment in the past 
}and because of the uncertain busi- 
|ness conditions which may be ex- 
‘pected to prevail for some time 


'in the future. The defaults of the | 


past did incalculable harm in gen- 
erally discouraging international] 
investment. The Bank, by reduc- 
ing and sharing risks and by es- 
tablishing standards for sound 
loans, will help to restore confi- 
dence in international investment. 


Although the major part of the 
Bank’s activities will be con- 


vide assistance in the equity capi- 
tal market. The fact that the for- 
eign loan capital required for a 
project will be available through 
the Bank should considerably fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of 
equity capital which may be nec- 
essary. Moreover, the Bank will 
offer active help to equity invest- 
ment in two ways. It will ob- 
tain the guarantee of the national 
government that conversion of 
earnings on foreign-held equity 
investments into foreign exchange 
will be permitted. 
participate in equity investments 
itself, although its aggregate par- 
ticipation in such securities may 
not exceed a small portion of its 
paid-in capital (IV-4). 

Question 3—Why is it necessary 
to have any gold subscription to 
the Bank or for the Bank to hold 
any gold resources? 


Reply—tThe Bank must hold re- 
sources that will enable it to serve 
the interests of borrowers and 
lenders. This is possible only if 
the Bank holds sufficient gold to 
acquire the member currencies it 
may need. An adequate holding 
of gold will enable the Bank to 
maintain the liquidity it requires 
for its operations. 





loans or makes loans directly it 
will be necessary to provide the 
borrower with the currencies 
needed. for procuring equipment 
and supplies. If the Bank could 
lend only in the currencies it 
holds, the borrowers might be 
restricted to obtaining their goods 
in the countries whose currencies 
happened to be available, even 


cerned with loans, it will also pro- | 


the | 


It may also | 


Where the Bank participates in| 


rials. For example, if China bor- 
rows from the Bank in order to 
pay for electrical machinery and 
equipment purchased in the 
United Kingdom, the loan (with 
the approval of the United King- 
dom) would be in sterling, but 
Britain might need additional dol- 
lars or Chilean pesos to buy cop- 
‘per. Accordingly the Bank would 
furnish Great Britain, on request 
(IV-14), with foreign exchange or 
gold equal to an appropriate por- 
tion of the sterling loan. 

In some instances a borrowing 
country might find that its need 
for foreign exchange, other than 
that required to pay for equip- 
ment for the loan project, has in- 
creased as a consequence of a 
developmental program financed 
|with the aid of the Bank. The 
construction of an electric power 
‘plant would increase imports of 
‘electrical equipment and machin- 
ery that must be paid for with 
'foreign exchange, or the construc- 
tion of a railway would tempo- 
rarily require the shifting of labor 
from the production of export 
goods. Although the loan would 
provide the foreign exchange 
‘needed in connection with the 
project, so that the investment 
program would not directly affect 
‘the foreign exchange position of 
the borrowing country, the indi- 
rect effects could under some con- 
ditions temporarily disturb the 
borrowing country’s balance of 
/payments. Under such circum- 
'stances the Bank may provide 
part of a loan in gold or needed 
‘exchange as the circumstances 
|warrant (IV-8-d), as explained in 
‘the answer to Question 19. 
| The Bank must also be in a 
'position to meet promptly its ob- 
‘ligations to security holders re- 
_gardless of the currencies in which 
‘they are due. Only in this way 
can the Bank retain the full con- 
fidence of private investors which 
|is essential to its successful oper- 
ation. As guarantor on loans 
| made to member countries through 
'private investment channels, the 
‘Bank has a contingent liability 
'which would come into force if 
ithe borrower defaulted. The Bank 
|has a direct liability to the hold- 
‘ers of securities it has issued for 
ithe purpose of raising funds for 
its lending operations. The Bank 
will, of course, have receipts as 
well as payments in the curren- 
cies of member countries. The 
holding of an adequate balance 
of gold would give further assur- 
ance that the Bank will always 
‘be in a sufficiently liquid posi- 
'tion to meet its obligations. 
| For these reasons, it is neces- 
‘sary to provide the Bank with a 
balance of gold at the outset and 
to assure it a flow of gold from its 
operations. The proposed gold 
\subscription will not be a burden 
'to the mémbers since it will vary 
/'with the members’ holdings of 
gold and gold-convertible ex- 
change (II-4-a) with perhaps 20% 
as a maximum. The amount of 





both needed to help solve the in- 
_ternational monetary and financial 
problems that will confront the 
| world in the period after the war. 
|While the two agencies will co- 
operate with each other in many 
ways, each has distinct functions 
of its own to perform. The Fund 
has been specifically designed to 
promote currency stability, where- 
as the Bank is intended to facil- 
itate international investment for 
productive purposes. 

The establishment of the Bank 
would simplify the task of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and 
the successful operation of the 
Fund would enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the Bank. The exist- 
ence of one, however, is not es- 
sential to the other. Each could 
stand and function alone; together, 
they could make a more signifi- 
cant contribution to the develop- 
ment of world prosperity. It is 
hoped that all the United and As- 
sociated Nations will participate 
in both organizations. 

Although each agency could ex- 
ist alone, the establishment of the 
Bank and the Fund would be 
helpful to both institutions, and 
would facilitate their successful 
operation in the immediate post- 
war period and the years there- 
after. The loans made with the 
assistance of the Bank will ex- 
pand the volume of foreign trade 
and thus improve the opportunity 
for all countries to maintain a 
balanced position in their interna- 
tional accounts. The extension of 
long-term credits will be less 
variable, as explained in the an- 
swer to Question 17, and the ex- 
istence of the Bank should help 
prevent the reappearance of the 
large unstable short-term indebt- 
edness which was in part a re- 
sult of an unwillingness to invest 
at long-term, as explained in the 
answer to Question 19. The Fund. 
in turn, will decrease the risks of 
foreign investment by minimiz- 
ing disorderly fluctuations in ex- 
change rates which have discour- 
aged long-term foreign loans. It 
will help to eliminate foreign ex- 
change restrictions which, by pre- 





though more suitable equipment | gold payments will, of course, de- 
or better prices could be obtained | pend on the graduated scale 
elsewhere. ‘adopted by agreement of the 

With its holdings of gold, the members. Assuming a 12.5% av- 
Bank could acquire the currency erage, the initial gold subscrip- 
of any member country and make tions to the Bank would be about 
or participate in approved loans $250 million. Aggregate gold sub- 
it would otherwise have to refuse. | scriptions of this amount would 
In this way it is possible for the | be a very small part of the gold 


Bank to avoid a type of bilateral- 
ism in capital transactions which 
may restrict trade and may in- 
volve uneconomical use of the 
borrowed money. Since the Bank 
is to “impose no condition upon 
a loan as to the particular member 
country in which the proceeds of 
the loan must be spent” (IV-7), 
it must hold some gold resources 
to enable it to implement this 
policy. This point is discussed 
more fully in the answer to ques- 
tion 6. 

The Bank will also need gold 
occasionally to compensate capi- 
tal-goods supplying countries for 
the adverse effects on their bal- 
ances of payments which may re- 
sult indirectly from the Bank’s 
loans. To produce the goods re- 


quired, some countries may have 





to import additional raw mate- 


holdings of member countries. 
|The Bank will be able to replen- 
ish its gold balance through the 
payment by borrowers of interest 
and principal which must be made 
in gold or currencies acceptable 
to the Bank (IV-10). 


Every effort has been made in 
the proposal to avoid pressure on 
the gold and exchange reserves 
of member countries. The pro- 
visions for a moderate gold sub- 
scription and gold payments are 
intended solely to enable the Bank 
|to perform the important func- 
‘tions for which it is to be estab- 
‘lished. 

Question 18—What will be the 
relationship between the  pro- 
posed Bank and the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund? 

Reply—The Bank and the In- 
{ternational Monetary Fund. are 





venting the withdrawal of income 
earned on investments, have seri- 
ously deterred international lend- 
ing. 

In the course of carrying on 
their separate activities the Bank 
and the Fund will cooperate and 
consult with each other on mat- 
ters of joint interest. The Bank 
may find it necessary on oecasion 
te buy or sell foreign exchange 
as part of its operations. It will 
undertake such transactions after 
consultation with the International 
Monetary Fund and only with the 
approval of the countries con- 
cerned (IV-15-c). Furthermore, in 
so far as the Bank converts gold 
into member currencies needed 
for its operations, it may choose 
to do so through the Fund. 


It is clear that the two major 
financial problems of the post-war 
period are closely interrelated. 
Currency stabilization cannot be 
completely separated from the 
provision of long-term interna- 
tional credits. The two institu- 
tions designed to deal with these 
problems will find that coopera- 
tion between them is essential. 
Togetiier, they can help to pro- 
vide a sound financial foundation 
for a prosperous world economy. 


Question 19—Will the Bank’s 
operations facilitate the mainte- 
nance of equibilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments and thus help 
to stabilize exchange rates? 


Reply—The operations of the 
Bank will generally contribute to 
the maintenance of equilibrium in 
the balance of payments of both 
lending and borrowing countries. 


Short-run equilibrium in the 
borrowing country is facilitated 
because international loans en- 
able it to purchase capital goods 
on credit, where it might other- 
wise be compelled to employ an 
excessive part of its gold and for- 
eign exchange resources to pay 
for such imports. International 


investment helps prevent the de- 
velopment of pressures on the ex- 





changes that might necessitate ex- 


{change control and similar re- 
istrictive measures designed to 
force a balance in a country’s in- 
ternational accounts or an unde- 
sirable alteration in exchange 
rates to offset a temporary dis- 
equilibrium. 

Long run equilibrium in a bor- 
; rowing country’s international ac- 
counts is facilitated by invest- 
ments that increase its productiv- 
ity and capacity to export relative 
to its import needs. For example, 
international investment for the 
development of the iron ore de- 
posits of Brazil or the petroleum 
resources of Venezuela and Co- 
lombia will increase the exports 
of these countries, with the pro- 
ceeds available for both debt ser- 
vicing and additional imports. 
One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of some debtor countries has 
been the great fluctuation in their 
foreign exchange receipts result- 
ing from excessive dependence on 
one crop. Loans which would di- 
versify their output and their ex- 
ports would clearly be helpful in 
maintaining a greater degree of 
equilibrium in their balance of 
payments. 

Foreign loans extended for the 
purchase of capital equipment 
will help restore equilibrium in 
the balance of payments of a 
country whose current accounts 
are already favorable. Some ex- 
ports of capital equipment that 
would otherwise have been paid 
for by an inflow of gold or the 
accumulation of balances abroad 
would be paid for with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan. Furthermore, 
foreign investment by a country 
with a favorable balance of pay- 
ments will increase exports, pro- 
duction, and income at home, and 
bring about an increase in im- 
ports of raw materials and con- 
sumption goods which will con- 
tribute further to the balancing 
of its current international ac- 
counts. In the long run, the 
maintenance of equilibrium in the 
balance of payments of the capital 
exporting country must depend on 
the adjustments in reciprocal de- 
mand that grow out of the devel- 
opment of the productive re- 
sources of the borrowing coun- 
tries. 

Where a loan is made in one 
country and expended in others, 
the transaction could be disturb- 
ing to the foreign exchanges if 
the favorable balance on current 
account of the lending country 
were less than its new foreign in- 
vestment. The draft proposal 
safeguards against such a develop- 
ment by providing that the Bank 
must take into consideration the 
effect of a loan on financial con- 
ditions in the lending country and 
must obtain the consent of the 
country concerned (IV-13). Fur- 
thermore, the Bank may not buy 
or sell foreign exchange except 
with the approval of countries 
concerned (IV-15-c). 

Countries not directly con- 
cerned as borrowers or lenders 
are also likely to benefit from a 
larger volume of international in- 
vestment. As explained in the an- 
swer to Question 17, the level of 
production and income in the bor- 
rowing and lending countries will 
rise with more international in- 
vestment. At the higher level of 
production and income, their im- 
ports will also increase. All other 
countries not directly concerned 
as borrowers or lenders will be 
affected by the increased demand 
for their export goods and will 
consequently find their balances 
of payments on current account 
more favorable than they would 
otherwise be. 

Although the general effect of 
international investment is to fa— 
cilitate the maintenance of equi- 
librium in the balance of pay- 
ments on current account, there 
may be some instances in which 
this will not be so. Where in- 
vestment is undertaken with the 
aid and encouragement of the 
Bank, provision is made to offset 
the resulting adverse effects on 
the balances of payments of the 
member countries concerned. 

If long-term credits are ex- 
tended by a member country with 
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an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments, the loan may temporarily 
increase the disequilibrium in its 
position. Of course, the loan may 
result directly in an increase of 
an equal amount of exports and 
this will tend to limit the adverse 
effect on the balance of payments. 
Furthermore, the Bank will re- 
purchase for gold or foreign ex- 
change a part of the local cur- 
rency spent in the lending country 
(1V-14). With the application of 
this provision, a country will find 
that its balance of payments will 
not deteriorate as a result of loans 
made through or by the Bank. 
Again, it should be emphasized 
that loans cannot be made through 
or by the Bank without the con- 
sent of the country concerned 
(IV-13). 

The Bank’s assistance may also 
be needed to help maintain equi- 
librium even when a _ lending 
country invests abroad no more 
than its favorable balance on cur- 
rent account. Increased exports of 
capital goods stimulated by long- 
term lending may increase the 
level of production and income in 
the lending country, with a conse- 
quent rise in imports of raw ma- 
terials and consumers’ goods. This 
indirect effect on the balance of 
payments is the same whether or 
not the Bank is a guarantor or 
participant in an _ international 
loan. However, in the case of 


The importance of the facilities 
;of the Port of New York Author- 
ity in expediting war production 
was pointedly demonstrated. in 
|figures released July 27 by Chair- 
;man Frank C. Ferguson, which 
‘showed that 75% of the traffic 
moving over the bridge and tun- 
nel facilities of the inter-State 
agency is in the highly essential 
class. At the same time, it was 
| stated that a part of the remain- 
ing 25% of the traffic consists of 
passenger cars making legitimate 
use of “A” gasoline coupons. 
“Sharply increased bus and 
truck traffic during the first six 
'months of 1944, as compared with 
ithe first six months of 1941, tells 
a story of the heavy movement 
of war workers and war material 


over the bridges and through the | 
| tunnels,” Mr. Ferguson said. “In | 


addition, during the past six 
|months more than 413,000 military 
|vehicles have used the facilities. 
| Passenger car traffic for the first 
|half of 1944 is still 1344% below 
|that for the same period in -the 
|/normal year, 1941, despite a con- 
|siderable comeback from the low 
‘levels of 1943.” 

The figures released by the 
' Port Authority indicate that 
| traffic from January through 
| June of 1943 represented a low 


point in travel by passenger car. 
During this period two bans 
were imposed on “pleasure” 
driving, and the movement of 
passenger cars fell to about 
60% of the total for the first 
six months of the “normal” 
1941. In contrast to this drastic 
decline in passenger car volume, 
bus traffic during the first six 


loans through the Bank, the ex-| 
porting country will be protected | 
against difficulties of this kind by | 
the provision that the Bank will! 
repurchase for gold or foreign ex- | 
change a part of the iocal cur-, 
rency spent in the lending coun- | 
try. 

Provision is also made to offset | 
increased dis-| 


Municipal News & Notes 


|hicles, it is clear that over 75% 
of the traffic now moving is in 
‘the highly essential class.” 

Port Authority traffic for the 
first six months of each of the 
years from 1941 through 1944 was 
as follows: 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND NO. 78 


The Board of Directors of Eaton 
Manufactring Company has declared a dividend 
of Seventy-five Cents (75c) per share on the 
outstanding common stock of the Company, 
payable Aug. 25, 1944, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Aug. 10, 1944. 


H. C. STUESSY, Secretary-Treasurer 
July 28, 1944 


























1941 1942 
Passenger cars 10,670,195 9,589,114 
Buses 887,720 948,047 
Trucks 2,206,301 2,210,070 
,. ee 13,764,216 12,747,231 
1943 1944 
Passenger cars 6,279,308 9,255,465 
Buses 1,043,976 1,046,220 
Trucks ; * 2,118,674 2,330,965 
*Military vehicles_ ES 413,504 
Total 9,441,958 13,046,155 


*Not re corded until 1944. 


Wisconsin Cities Debts 
Declined 13% Since 1940 


The Wisconsin Taxpayers Asso- 
|ciation reports that the average 
|city in the State had 13% less in- 
_debtedness and 34% more cash on 
/hand at the close of 1943 than was 
|the case at the end of 1940. Ac- 
|cording to the survey, outstand- 
|ing indebtedness had been cut 
‘from $31,438,252 to $27,222,773, 
;and the interest requirements 
/were lowered to $1,094,648 in 
/1943 from $1,362,257 in 1940, a 
|drop of about 20%. 

| Noting that the cities had in- 
| vested large cash balances in 1943 
‘in United States Government 
/notes and bonds, the survey cited 
three advantages of this policy: 


_ The municipatity gets a higher 
interest rate than it would if the 
|money were deposited in banks; 
‘city helps fill local war bond 


‘quotas; and, by not leaving the 


any tendency to s | ena d 15 ihe , 
equilibrium ‘in the balance of) months of 1943 showed an in- |State” insurance charges. are 
payment of the borrowing country | crease of almost 18% over the | avoided. 


which may temporarily arise as aj, Same period in 1941. Truck 


result of loans through the Bank.) traffic declined about 4%. 

A country importing capital for a} [In the first six months of 1944 
developmental program may find| both buses and trucks have shown 
its trade position impaired for a/an increase over the 1941, figures, 
short period because of augment-| while passenger cars, which were 
ed imports induced by a rise in up about three million from 1943, 
the national income or by the di- | were still almost a million and a/| 


| Other conclusions of the study 


| follow: 
| The typical Wisconsin city dur- 


|ing these war years is spending 
‘more for general government, 
|education, and protection of per- 
/sons and property than before the 





version of labor to the new pro- 
ject which necessitates imports to 
compensate for decreased con- 
sumers’ goods output. A nation 
undertaking extensive capital im- 
provements may also for a time 
divert capital and labor from the 
export _trades. Obviously, the 
pressure on the balance of pay- 
ments from such forces must be 
of a temporary character or there 
would not be a sound basis for 
extending foreign loans. The Bank 
in making loans agrees that 
“whenever the developmental 
program will give rise to an in- 
creased need for foreign exchange 
for purposes not directly related 
to that program yet resulting from 
it, the Bank will provide an ap- 
propriate part of the loan in gold 
or desired foreign exchange” 
(1V-8-d). 

Special consideration 
to the problem of servicing of 
loans made with the Bank’s as- 
sistance so that it will not cause 
disequilibrium in the borrower’s 
balance of payments. Protection 
is given through the requirement 


that loans must provide for a 


schedule of repayment appropri- 
ate to the character of the project 
and the balance of payments pros- 
pects of the borrower (IV-1l-e). 
To the extent that the debt service 
is geared to the life and nature 
of the capital project, repayment 
may be feasible out of the in- 


creased productivity and export. 


surplus resulting from the loan, 
without straining the country’s 
balance of payments. In the event) 
of an exchange stringency the 
Bank may permit payment of in-| 
terest and principal in local cur-| 
rency for brief periods (IV-10-c). 
To protect the Bank, the borrower 
must arrange for the repurchase 
of such currency. 

The Bank will improve the gen-. 
eral prospects for achieving equi- 
librium in the balances of pay-, 
ments of the major trading coun-| 
tries by preventing drastic de-| 
clines in the total volume of for-| 
eign lending. There can be no 





A ‘ } 
is given 


‘half under the 1941 figures. 


| “Trucks using Port Authority 
| facilities are doing an important 
job in handling wartime freight,” 
‘Mr. Ferguson said. 

|truck operators estimate that ex- 
'clusive of foodstuffs 75% of the 
|civilian truck traffic is in essen- 
tial war goods. About 10% of the 
| trucks are military vehicles.” An 
linteresting fact was disclosed 
'when Mr. Ferguson stated that 


|military vehicles move in convoys 


of as many as 80 trucks at a time. | 
“It would require at least four | 
'ferryboats to move one such con- | 


voy across the river if the bridges 


and tunnels were not available,” | 


he declared. 
Stating that while more than 
a million private passenger car 
trips were made over the four 
bridges and through the two 
tunnels under the “strictest kind 
of rationing and pleasure bans” 
in the first half of 1943, Chair- 
man Ferguson explained that 
the week-day private car traific 
in June, 1943, continued at two- 
thirds of the 1941 peak. 
“Checks made on cars bearing 
‘B’ and ‘C’ stickers indicate that 
at least two-thirds of the passen- 


ger car traific now moving over | 


these facilities represent the high- 
ly essential travel of war workers 
to and from their jobs in the New 
York-New Jersey area,’ Mr. Fer- 
guson said. “Taking two-thirds of 
the passenger traffic and adding 
the buses, trucks and military ve- 





doubt that the general effect of 
international investment is to-help 
maintain equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments of debtor and 
creditor countries; but when the 
world has become adjusted to a 
given level of international 
vestment, a large and sudden re- 


| duction in the volume of interna- 


tional investment can be extreme- 


ly disturbing. The Renk can helny. 


to maintain a greater degree of 
stability in the provision of capi- 
tal for international investment. 


“Informed | 


in-| 


| war, but is spending considerably 
‘less for health and _ sanitation, 
highways, and charities than in 
ithe pre-war years. 


In the typical city, disburse- 
ments were higher for functions 
where salaries are the major item 
of cost. Disbursements were 
lower in categories where war- 
time demands on materials and 
‘labor have severely restricted 
spending. 

The alliance stated that those 
cities which are accumulating 
reserves can use the funds to 
help reduce property taxes in 
the future, but warned that 
today’s deferred maintenance, 
postponed construction and 
minimum relief costs, coupled 
with possible declines in nor- 
mal income tax collections at 
the end of the war, may mean 
higher property taxes in the 
future. 


N. Y. City Bonds Offered 
By Chase National Bank 


A new issue of $13,740,000 City 
of New York 1%% Airport Con- 
struction Bonds dated Aug. 1, 
1944, is being offered today by 
the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York. The bonds 
‘mature from 1945 to 1974, inclu- 
sive, and are priced to yield from 
40% to 1.65% for the 1945-64 ma- 
turities. The 1965-74 maturities 
are priced at 10142 to 99%. The 
bonds are interest exempt from 
present Federal and New York 
‘State income taxes and are legal 
investment for savings banks and 
life insurance companies in the 
State of New York. 


Minnesota’s Permanent 
School Fund Exceeds 
$100 Million 


The Permanent School Fund of 
the State of Minnesota reached 
the hundred-million mark on May 
11, 1944, and, in commemoration 
of the achievement, State Treas- 
urer Julius A. Schmahl. has pre- 
‘pared a pamphlet outlining the 


American Woolen 
Company 


INCORPORATED 


Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 138 








An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1944. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


Treasurer 


225 FouRTH AVE., NEw YORK 3,N.Y. 





A= a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Woolen 
Company held today, a dividend on 
the Preferred Stock of $4.00 a 
share on account of arrears was 
declared, payable September 8, 1944 
to stockholders of record August 21, 
1944. Transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed by Guaranty 
Trust Co. of N. Y., dividend dis- 
bursing agent. 


July 25, 1944 








The Board of Directors 
of the 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 


has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 6214 cents per share on the $2.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable on 
October 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 16, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 


C. E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer. 
August 2, 1944. Aspe sat 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
August 2, 1944 


Preferred Stock 


| 

A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
| share has been declared on the 
| $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 








June 27, 1944 





history and development of the 
State Lands and School Funds of 
the State. The total of these trust 
funds on the foregoing date was 
$129,112,265.19 and included $100,- 
000,034.56 in the school fund, 
$15,915,343.23 in permanent uni- 
versity fund, $302,843.65 in inter- 
nal improvement fund and $12,-| | 
894,043.75 in swamp land fund. i 

All four funds came into being | || 
as a result of the policy of the |/| 
Federal Government in making} | 
grants of lands in order to en-| | 
courage settlement and develop- 
ment of the country. The lands 
thus bequeathed to new territories 
ang States were intended to be 
sold Or otherwise managed by the 
recipients for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the construction and 
maintenance of institutions of 
learning, charitable and other in- 
stitutions. 
Many of the States admitted 
to the Union before Minnesota 
used the proceeds obtained from 
sale of their school and other 
public lands for immediate pur- 
poses and with “no thought for 
the future,’ Mr. Schmahl re- 
lated. By way of contrast, he 
says, Minnesota originated the 
policy (subsequently emulated 
by other States) “of conserving 
these resources for the benefit 
of future generations.” 
Accordingly, the money it re-| 
ceived from sales of land and tim- | 
ber, and royalties from iron ore) 
mined on State lands was and is| 
placed in trust funds and only the | 
income from investments has been | 
used for the purposes for which | 
the funds were dedicated. 

An important factor mentioned | Pitty Cents (50¢) per share upon its Capital 
Bo Mistea atoll tid tke| ee ees ae 
$10,000,000 mark was the early PM» $2 Sepiomic S 10h 
decision of the State (subsequent-_| 








of this corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1944 to stockholders of 



















record at the close of business 
| August 25, 1944. Checks will be 
| mailed. 
| 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
September 9, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 19, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 








| 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
| Treasurer 




















OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DivipEND No. 183 
CoMMON DivipEND No. 147 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable September 
20, 1944, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
August 23, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, July 26, 1944. 

















ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y., July 27, 194@& 
DIVIDEND NO. 145 


The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company has declared a dividend #& 











ly adhered to) to retain fee title | 
in the tracts of land from which | 
timber had been sold. The wis- | 


dom of this practice was justified | 


in the subsequent discovery of 


rich deposits of iron ore through- | 


out the State. Millions of tons of | 


THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, July 29, 1944. 
A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital stock without 
par value of this Company, payable September 
15, 1944 to shareholders of record at the close 


such metal have since been ex-| of business August 18, 1044. 


tracted and the State received | 


substantial sums in royalties from 
mining operations. 

Had the State sold these lands 
outright, Mr. Schmahl writes, 
“we would not today be talking 
of a $200,000,000 school fund.” 


Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


} 

| 

) 

| The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 

| dend cf 50 cents per share on the Com 
canital stock, payable September 15, 1944, to 

| steekho'ders of record at the close of business 


4. 
| September 3 J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Wartime Debt Changes 
In The United States 


(Continued from page 483) 


rise in the Federal debt itself. 
The reason for this is that the 
large increase in the Federal debt 
resulted in a huge expansion in 
the flow of income, profits, and 
local government revenues which 
have provided funds for debt re- 
tirement and have made borrow- 
ing to a large degree unnecessary. 

However, limitations on spend- 
ing both because of shortages of 


of direct control of debt creation, 


Corporate 
The net long-term debt of cor- 
porations other than _ railroads 


which had remained essentially 
unchanged in 1942, declining less 
than 100 million dollars, dropped 
400 millions in 1943. The reduc- 
tion in the 2 years was possible 
only because the Federal Govern- 
ment financed approximately 15 


| billion dollars worth of industrial 
‘ goods and manpower and because | 


facilities, while plants not en- 
gaged in war production found it 


as in the case of consumer debt, | difficult to expand or even to re- 
have been important influences in| place plant and equipment. 


the reduction of non-Federal debt. 


It is estimated that the railroad 


In addition, non-Government debt | jong-term debt was reduced 300 
creation has been limited by the| million dollars in 1943, compared 
fact that the Federal Government | with a reduction of 400 million in 
financed the bulk of the war-! 1942, as the railroads continued 


needed expansion of industrial 
facilities. 

The wartime decline in non- 
Federal debt is a significant factor 
that must be considered in ap- 
praising the post-war economic 
stiuation. By improving the finan- 
cial position of many types of 
borrowers, it obviously will make 
possible freer action with regard 
to expansion in the _ post-war 
period. 


Recent Changes in Debt 


The decisions with respect to | penses 


the extent to which war costs 
would be met out of current reve- 
nues have determined the extent 
of the rise in Federal debt out- 
standing. So far during the war 
about 40% of expenditures subse- 
quent to Pearl Harbor have been 
met by revenue collections. The 
remainder has been met by bor- 
rowings which raised the Federal 
Government’s gross debt (includ- 
ing obligations of Federal corpo- 
rations) by 57.4 billion in 1943 
compared with an increase of 48.0 
billion in 1942. The correspond- 
ing changes in the net debt were 
53.6 and 45.8 billion dollars, re- 
spectively. 

From the end of 1941 to the end 
of 1943, the net Federal debt rose 
approximately 100 billion dollars, 
an inerease equal to almost three 
times the net Federal debt at the 
end of the 1930s. The net Federal 
debt on Dec. 31, 1943, stood at 147 
billions of dollars, and was ap-| 
proximately 170 billion as of June 
30, 1944. 

The total volume of non-Fed- 
eral debt outstanding, and most 
of the major components declined 
in 1942 and 1943, period charac- 
terized by the most rapid increase 
of national product and national 
income in the Nation’s history. 
The net non-Federal debt out- 
standing at the end of 1943 totaled 
126.1 billions, a drop of 9.7 billions 
in two years. 


State and Local 


, Gross and net State and local 
government debt each declined 1 
billion dollars in 1943, compared 
with a decline of 0.5 billion in 
1942. State and local governments 
have been able to effect substan- 
tial reductions in their outstanding 
indebtedness during the war years 
by the continued receipt of large 
revenues at a time when expendi- 
tures for construction and other 
projects were greatly reduced by 
manpower and material shortages 
as well as by prohibition, limita- 
tion, and conservation orders. 

The estimates of net State and 
local government debt understate 
the real improvement in the fiscal 
position of these Government 
units in 1943. There was a large 
increase in the total State and 
local government holdings of 
both Federal and non-Federal 
Government securities. A sub- 
stantial portion of this increase, 
however, is not reflected in the 
volume of duplicating debt, since 











the State and local government 
duplicating debt total relates only 
to the holdings of State and local 
government obligations, whereas 
the increased holdings were 
largely of Federal securities. 


i 
1 
' 


the policy of applying high war- 
time earnings to the reduction of 
their funded debt. 

Total net corporate short-term 
debt declined in 1942 by 1.0 bil- 
lion dollars, and increased only 
negligibly in 1943. A dividend 
policy which was highly conserva- 
tive by reference to earlier 
periods of comparable profits, and 


the resulting high volume of cor- | 


porate savings placed corporations 


in a position to largely self- 
finance expanded current ex- 
accompanying the high 


production level in both war and 
non-war industries. The decline 
in the physical volume of non- 
farm business inventories during 
1942 and 1943 also limited the in- 
crease in corporate’ short-term 
loans. 
Mortgage 

Total urban real estate mort- 
gage indebtedness of non-corpor- 
ate mortgagors. which had in- 


creased 500 million dollars in 
1942, declined during 19843 by 
almost 700 million, despite a 


marked increase in real estate ac- 
tivity in some areas of the coun- 
try. New construction loans were 
limited by existing wartime con- 
struction restrictions, but the vol- 
ume of new loans on urban real 
estate was nevertheless main- 
tained in 1943, and certain groups 
of lenders increased their new 
loans above the 1942 totals. For 
example, the estimated volume of 
new loans by savings and loan 
associations amounted to 1,184 
million dollars in 1943 compared 
to 1,051 million in 1942. 
Despite the new loans, a reduc- 
tion in total outstanding urban 
real estate mortgage debt during 
1943 was made possible by the 
even higher and greatly accel- 
erated amount of repayments re- 
sulting from the substantially in- 


ereased incomes and large sav- 
ings of most of the mortgage 
borrowers. 


A recent report of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation indi- 
cates that during 1943 many bor- 
rowers from the corporation in- 
creased the amount of their 
monthly repayments and_ that 
many, who up to that time had 
made no principal repayments 
whatever, began such payments in 
reduction of their loans. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
which ceased its lending activity 
in 1936, had achieved a liquida- 
tion of approximately 60% by the 
end of 1943. 

The decline of an estimated 500 
million dollars in farm mortgage 
debt during 1943 reflected the in- 
creased volume of principal re- 
payments made possible by the 
unprecedented farm income com- 
bined with restricted opportuni- 
ties for spending. This was in 
contrast to earlier declines which 
resulted chiefly from foreclosures. 
The decline in farm mortgage debt 
amounted to almost 1 billion dol- 
lars for 1942 and 1943 combined, 
and thus accelerated for these 
years the declining trend in evi- 
dence since 1922. 


Non-Corporaie Short-Term 


Consumers’ short-term debt at 
the end of 1943 totaled 5.2 bil- 


] es 
lion dollars, down over a billion | 


dollars from the end of 1942 and | 
4.6 billions from the high of 9.7 
billions reached in 1941. Con-| 
sumers’ short-term debt continued | 
to drop in 1944, amounting to 4.8} 
|billions at the end of the first’ 
quarter. The chief declines within 
the consumer credit structure oc- 
curred in the instalment sale and 
instalment cash loan debt cate- 
gories as a result of the unavail- 
|ability of new consumers’ durable ,; 
'goods and the consumer credit; 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
| New short-term business loans | 
‘of non-corporate borrowers, which ! 
| dropped more than 700 million; 
| dollars in 1942, were slightly cur- 
'tailed during the early part of 
the war by the increasing elimina- 
| tion of many non-war activities 
and by the lessened need for out- 
side financing by businesses en- 
gaged in war-connected activities. 
During 1943, however, non-cor- 
' porate short-term debt owed for 
business purposes increased ap- 
proximately 300 million (chiefly 
in brokers’ loans), thus providing | 
a partial offset to the decrease in 
consumer debt outstanding in 1943, 
so that total short-term debt of 
individuals and other non-corpo- 
rate borrowers declined approxi- 
mately 700 million dollars during 
the year. 

The volume of most classes of 
short-term indebtedness has in the | 
past been directly affected by| 











business activity in general. The, 
movement of consumer debt in 
particular has closely followed 
that of income payments to indi- 
viduals as may be seen in chart 4. 
The reasons for opposite move- 
ments of these two series for 1942! 
and 1943 have been already noted. | 


Current Pattern | 


By and large, the debt trends 
that have been established so far 
during the war will continue at 
least until the end of the conflict 
jn Europe. Some significant shifts 
in the magnitude of changes, 
however, may be expected. Al- 
though the Federal debt will con- 
tinue to rise by about the same 
amount as in 1943, the propor- 
tionate increase will be less, th 
asmuch as the peak of war pro- 





program are made in the latter 
part of this year, the absolute in- | 
crease in the Federal debt may: 


fiscal years, though not by a sub- | 
stantial amount. ‘ 

So far as private debt is con-| 
cerned the reductions in the im--' 
mediate future will most likely \ 
be larger in long-term than in| 
short-term debt. The primary rea- 
son for this is that the drop in 
consumer debt, which accounted 
for the bulk of the decline in 
short-term debt, cannot be ex- 
pected to continue at its former 
pace if, indeed, any further de- 
cline is recorded. 


It may be noted that there was 
actually some rise in consumer 
debt during the latter part of 
1943, and though the downward 
movement was resumed in the 
first quarter of 1944 the total fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range of 
the low point of the previous 
year. 


For long-term debt, on the other 
hand, most categories are likely 
to show more substantial declines 
in 1944 than a year earlier re- 
gardless of the course of military 
developments. 


From this pattern, it would ap- 
pear that the post-war private as 
well as State and local govern- 
ment debt structures will be in a 
position to absorb relatively large 
amounts of borrowing. The im- 
proved position of such prospec- 
tive borrowers may exert an im- 
portant influence in that they 
could provide a partial offset to 
the decreasing Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures after the war. 


Trends in Net Debt, 1916-41 
A brief resume of the trends of 








debt for the 25-year period ending 
with 1941 clearly 


indicates the 


changes in income, prices, and ’ 


If cut-backs in the war production 250 


be smaller than during the past 2 200 


Chart 1.—Net Debt by Major Components, End of Year 
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Chart 2.—Major Trends of Net Indebtedness, End of Year 
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Chart 4.—Income Payments to Individuals an 
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contrast between Raia and | 


non-Federal debt cofpsidered as a 
whole. In general, with the ex- 
ception of the Fedefal all major 
types of debt increaged from 1916 
to 1929 or 1930, and have subse- 
quently followed a d@wnward pat- 
tern. 

The broad trends 
ing this period we 
From 1916 to 1920, 
in the Federal, wit 


f debt dur- 
as follows: 
a sharp rise 
a moderate 


rise in all other jor groups; 
from 1920 to 1930, substantial | 
decline in the Federal, with a/| 
moderate increase infthe non-Fed- 
eral categories; fromm 1930 to the 


end of 1941, a largé increase in 
the Federal, especially marked in 
1941, and a steady moderate de- 
cline in the non-Federal struc- 
ture. The increase in non-Federal 
debt during World~War I is in 
contrast to the reductions that 
have taken place in the present 
war. 


Relation to Business Activity 


During the entire period fro 
1916 to 1941, the Department o 
Commerce series for total net pri 
vate debt showed a tendency tc 
move in the same direction a 
| general business activity. Unliké 
the Federal debt, the trend o 
| State and local government dek 
‘has rather closely followed th 
, general movements of the maje 
|components of the private deb 
structure during this entire period 
During periods of declining busi 
| ness activity, over all private in 
|debtedness was reduced, due 
the decreased need for financin 
/and to the increase in foreclosure 


and corporate reorganizations 
Similarly, during periods of in 
creasing business activity, tote 
volume of private debt tended t 
increase, because the amount 
new borrowings generally ex 
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Peded the increased volume of 
ebt retirements. 
Private long-term indebtedness, | 
bwever, followed the basic trends 
industrial production and na- 
onal income with an apparent 
g of from 1 to 3 years behind 
he movements of these two series, 
can be readily seen by the 
ovement of private long-term 
ebts during the post-depression 
d recent pre-war years. 


On the other hand, although 
ovements in all classes of short- 
rm indebtedness have not fol- 
wed a clear pattern with re- 
bect to the turning points of past 
siness cycles, short-term debts 
5 a whole revealed a greater sen- 
tivity to economic changes. This 
clearly shown by chart 5, indi- 
ating, for example, the reversal 
the downward trend of con- 
amer debt in 1934 and the subse- 
ent movement paralleling the 
pneral trend of business expan- 
on and contraction until 1941. 


Federal 


During the past 30 years the 
pderal debt has moved rapidly 


New Tax Forms Planned By Revenue Bureau 
—tIncome Tax Calendar Fer Taxpayers 


Relief is in sight from the annual complications of filling out 
income tax forms, it was indicated in Associated Press accounts 
from Washington, July 30, in which Internal Revenue Bureau ex- 
perts were reported as saying they believe they are on the road to- 
ward forms which the average taxpayer can understand. The advices 
from which we quote went on to say: 

For about 30,000,000 taxpayers® 
there will be a matter of answer-) forms will make this easy. 
ing a few simple questions. For For most, it no longer will be 
20,000,000 others it will be some- | necessary to remember how much 
what more difficult but still con-| they gave to the church, the Red 
siderably easier than in former | Cross, etc. 
years. There is a flat deduction of 10% 

A person with an income under | for contributions, interest, taxes, 
$5,000, provided that more than| medical expenses, etc., all of 
$100 of it is not from dividends,| which formerly had to be listed 
interest and wages not subject to| within specific limitations. 
withholding, will be allowed to Those who claim larger deduc- 
make his return on the withhold-| tions must use a regular blank 
ing receipt provided by the em-jand give full details. 
ployer. | The 1944 tax law makes nu- 

All the taxpayer will have to do | merous changes in allowances for 
is fill in the amount of wages, | dependents, for instance: 
other income and a few other an-| Each person is entitled to a $500 
swers, mostly listing dependents. | exemption, instead of $500 for a 
No figuring is involved. The tax- | single person, $1,200 for a married 
, ; payer will mail the information | couple, and $350 for a child. Thus 
pward during three national|t 9 his collector, who will do the|a couple without a child will pay 
mergencies, namely, World War | mathematics, and sit back to await | more income tax, while a couple 
the severe business depression}, pill for the balance due, or a| with one child will pay about the 








the 1930s, and the present war. 


e net Federal debt amounted to 
ghtly more than 1 billion dol- 
S in 1916, essentially the same 
for the entire period subse- 
ent to 1890. 
However, with the entrance of 
e United States into World War 
the large loans abroad plus the 
penditures for the production 
war goods and for the mainte- 
nce of the armed forces resulted 
the relatively sharp expansion 
the Federal debt to more than 
billion dollars in 1919. In line 
th the prevailing policy of debt 
duction and aided by a decade 
prosperity during the 1920s, the 
deral debt was reduced by over 
billions and stood below 16 
Hion dollars by 1929. 


t is interesting to note that al- 
pbugh much larger in absolute 
ms, Federal debt service will 
much less per dollar of debt 
er the present war than it was 
er World War I. The present 
Ar is being financed by the Fed- 
al Government at low and 
rly stable interest rates, with 
e interest on war bonds averag- 
under 2%, compared to the 
erest rates of from 3% to 442% 
rried by the Liberty Loans of 
e earlier war. 


he increased volume of debt 
ligations incurred to provide 
emergency expenditures plus 
reased revenues resulted in 
81 in the first peace-time Treas- 
ly deficit since 1915. The net 
deral debt practically doubled 
ring the 6-year interval from 
close of 1930 to the end of 
B6, rising from 15.4 to 29.5 bil- 
dollars during this period. 
rt of the debt increase in 1936 
due to the payment of the 
usted service certificates. 
ereafter, the net Federal debt 
tinued its upward trend, ris- 
zZ relatively moderately to 36.7 
lion dollars at the end of 1940. 
e increase of almost 11 billions 
the Federal debt in 1941 was 
iously due to the enormous 
ancial outlay required, first 
national defense, and later for 
r purposes. 


Non-Federal 


et State and local government 
pt, which amounted to 4.6 bil- 
mn dollars at the end of 1916, 
e slowly but consistently each 
ar until it reached a high of 
most 17 billions in 1933. There- 
Pr, it steadily decreased until 
BS, and subsequently increased 
ghtly until the end of 1941, 
hen it amounted to 16.3 billion. 
et private long-term debt rose 
m less than 44 billion dollars 
1916 to over 93 billion by 1930, 


refund if he has overpaid. 
Individuals with higher incomes 
will use a_ so-called regular 
blank, but the experts promise 
this, too, will be less confusing 
than in the past. These taxpayers 
will have to figure the amount of 
tax, but tables accompanying the 





individual and other non-corpo- 
rate mortgagors practically quad- 
rupled, climbing from less than 
9 to almost 33 billion dollars. 

The only major component of 
private debt to reach a _ peak 
before the end of the 1920s was 
farm mortgage indebtedness. Dur- 
ing the years of wartime expan- 
sion from 1916 to 1920, farm 
owners, in anticipation of increas- 
ing incomes and land values, in- 
curred additional debt due to»pur- 
chases at high prices. During the 
depression following the 1920 
collapse, many farmers incurred 
mortgage debt in order to carry 
out other previous obligations. 
The result was that farm mort- 
gage debt rose from less than 6 
billion dollars in 1916 to a peak 
of almost 11 billion dollars at the 
end of 1922. Subsequent to 1922, 
farm mortgage debt dropped ir- 
regularly to 9.4 billions at the 
end of 1930. 

In the following decade private 
net debt dropped annually from 
1930 to 1936, increased slightly in 
1937, fell again in 1938, then rose 
each year until 1941. Corporate 
long-term and short-term debt, 
consumer short-term debt, and 
urban real estate mortgage debt 
followed much the same pattern 
las, the total though with vary- 
ing amplitudes of fluctuation and 
with slight differences in timing. 


The volume of outstanding debt 
on urban residential 1-4 family 
homes was substantially reduced 
from 1930 to 1937, because of the 
low level of new lending activity 
on residential properties and the 
acquisition of real estate by mort- 
gagees through foreclosure. How- 
ever, the decrease in home mort- 
gage debt during this period 
would probably have been much 
larger through more extensive 
foreclosures if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, had not re- 
financed over 3 billions of dis- 
trassed home mortgages in all 
parts of the country. 


Farm mortgage debt in the gen- 
eral depression of the 1930s con- 
tinued the decline instituted in 
the agricultural depression of the 
1920s, a decline primarily attribu- 
table in both periods to foreclos- 
ures, rather than to repayments. 
The reduction of farm mortgage 
debt was maintained successively 
to the end of 1941, although the 





ile net corporate long-term 
bt, the largest private debt 
ponent, 


rose from 29 to “4 
ion. During the same period, 
private short-term debt dou- 
bd, rising from 26 to 51 billion, } 


decline in recent years was, of 
course, due to the increasing im- 
provement in farm income and in 
prices of farms, whereby many 


same, and a couple with more than 
one child will pay less. 

The old rule that a dependent 
had to be under 18 or mentally or 
physically incapable of self-sup- 
port goe§ out the window. There 
is a new rule, however, that a de- 
pendent must be a citizen of this 
country, or live in this country, 
Canada or Mexico. 

The Associated Press at the 
same time supplied the following 
income-tax calendar for indivi- 
dual taxpayers: 

Sept. 15—Third quarterly pay- 
ment due on 1944 taxes. Also time 
for amending estimate declara- 
tions if they have become out of 
kilter. The final tax is supposed to 
be within 20% of the estimate, 
but there is no penalty if it ex- 
ceeds that amount as a result of 
the new tax law. 

Dec. 1—All employes must file 
;a new exemption certificate with 
employers. This is due to changes 
in exemptions. 

Jan. 1—Employers begin using 
new withholding rates. Withhold- 
ing taxes average about the same. 
but they will differ in individual 
cases, chiefly due to changes in 
exemptions. 


Jan. 15—Deadline for fourth- 
quarter installment on 1944 taxes. 
The old date was Dec. 15, but was 
changed by the new tax law. 
Also deadline for filing 1944 
declarations or amended declara- 
tions. The new declarations for 
the most part will come from 
farmers, not required to make es- 
timates previously. A taxpayer 
may make a return, instead of this 
declaration. 

Jan. 31—Deadline for employ- 
ers to give employes receipts for 
wages paid and taxes withheld in 
1944. 

March 15—Persons who did not 
file a return Jan. 15 must file re- 
turn for 1944. Any balance due is 
payable in full. 


“What Is All The 
Shooting About?” 


(Continued from page 483) 
derwritings, and the like, are un- 
constitutional. These violate the 
anti-monopoly laws and are a 
form of special legislation dis- 
countenanced by the Courts. 


The requirement that NASD 
members must treat non-mem- 
ber dealers as they do the gen- 
eral public, denying these deal- 
ers discounts to which they are 
legally entitled, is particularly 
reprehensible. It is special priv- 
ilege personified. Here monop- 
oly has raised its head in ugly 
form. 

Is it so astounding that the con- 
stitutionality of this legislation 








has been raised? Even the De- 


_partment of Justice of the United 


d the volume of outstandingifarm owners have been enabled) States has done that, but upon 
ban real estate mortgages of to retire their debt more rapidly.! another issue, on which we do not 





| 


Avoid Trade Battle 
With Great Britain | 


(Continued from page 485) 
to choke off by a submarine) 
blockade, as Napoleon tried near- | 
ly a hundred and fifty years ago, | 
to choke England by a different | 
kind of blockade. And they can 
only get that lifeblood by export- 
ing their manufactures and serv-| 
ices to pay for it. They are per-| 
fectly willing to get that support 
from us, which we can supply to 
a considerable degree, but we 
have to take their manufactures | 
and services to get our pay for it. 


“The British are exporting now 
so far as it does not interfere with 
the war effort, just as we are, in| 
order to reduce their mounting) 
war costs, but what they ship out 
is way below pre-war, much 
farther below than United States 
trade. Our exporters think the 
British are jumping the gun, and 
their exporters are equally cer- 
tain we are making it impossible 
for them to get back their mar- 
kets. 

“Neither view is accurate. 
Equally wrong is the battle of 
giants theory. The place of gov- 
ernments is to see that their na- 
tionals are not discriminated 
against, but we have no business 
to make trade competition an ar- 
gument between governments. 
One difficulty is that the private 
enterprisers themselves often 
want just that, a government in- 
tervention that gets them the con- 
tract. 

“Our first objective is to elim- 








here express any opinion. 
This law as a whole is not un- 


inate our trade controls as fast as 
they are no longer necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. Im- 
mediately that runs us into ef- 
orts of foreign countries to pre- 
vent wartime, or transitional, in- 
flation, and their feeling that they 
must keep or put on new controls 
for that purpose. And some of the 
proposals for relaxation of con- 
trols means more United States 
exports, and runs into the dollar 
exchange problem of England, 
who would have to release dol- 
lars to pay for this new trade. 

“So our second objective is to 
devise a system for prompt and 
friendly discussion, with the Brit- 
ish especially, through which we 
can work out this basic transi- 
tional problem effectively and 
promptly. 

“But one of the most important 
objectives must be for each coun- 
try to study sympathetically the 
financial and commercial problem 
of the other, in the light of its own 
longtime interests and to work out 
measures in each country which 
can form the basis for world trade 
among them, and the basis for 
approaches to the other trading 
nations for similar trade. 

“There are two theories of our 
relation to Great Britain in con- 
nection with the war. One is that 
this war is Britain’s war, not ours 
really. We do want Britain to 
win, however, and so we give 
them the extra push,ethe extra 
men, the extra equipment and 
supplies to supplement their ef- 
fort. We expect them to spend 
themselves empty, empty of vigor, 
empty of resources, empty of their 
young men’s lives, while we spend 
only the supplement we give them 
that they need. Any surplus 
comes back to us. That theory 
seems to me profoundly immoral. 





connected with the old, now de- 
mised, NRA, which our Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional. 
The mental attitude behind that 
statute has much in common with 
the one which we are considering. 

During the very hearings in 
Committee before Congress, which 
gave rise to the Maloney Aet, 
doubts were expressed concern- 
ing the sweep of this legislation. 

Though we oppose monarchy, a 
benign ruler may sometime be 
forgiven, but a despot never. So 
with NASD. Had its Board at- 
tempted to administer in a spirit 
of understanding the affairs en- 
trusted to it, constitutional tests 
may have been deferred. By will- 
ful blindness, it is forcing the in- 
evitable. Passing rules by by- 
passing its membership, ignoring 


the opinions of that membership | 
evidenced by polls, these indis-| 
creet gestures mark the beginning | 


of the end. 

We venture this expression of 
opinion, which may be considered 
daring because it is prophetic. 
Unless sooner terminated by 
Court edict, there will be, one day 
soon, a congressional investiga- 
tion of the NASD. When and 
if that investigation takes place, 
there will come to light in- 
formation that a campaign has 


been and is on foot to force 
all securities dealers into the 
NASD. In our opinion, the 


tampering with over-the-counter 
quotations by so-called “quotation 
committees,” forms a part of that 
campaign. 

Finally, securities dealers pay 
dues to and are assessed by 
NASD to the tune of several 
hundred thousand dollars each 
year. For what? Does this aux- 
iliary police force represent a 
need? Strip it of its anti- 
monopolistic features and it 
would die an almost immediate 
death. 


Give ‘to Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s. Let the Securities and 
Exchange Commission perform its 
functions openly and not through 
the medium of behind closed 
doors collaboration. 

Let us erase institutions which 
are neither wholly public nor 
wholly private but which cement 
their existence by a binder of 





unholy monopoly, depending upon 
a regimented membership, which 
is claimed to be voluntary. 


It leads to argument about the 
| percentage of Ameritans on some 
particular European front com- 
pared to British. It leads to de- 
mands for the control and dom- 
ination of British finance after 
the war, because they have used 
their resources, and owe us the 
balance. It means the end of any 
'Anglo-American friendship and 
| collaboration. 

| “The other theory is that we are 
partners. That reflects our actual 
operations. We have pooled our 
‘resources and our men, and we 
'try to share the destruction and 
| wastage of war, because we are 
| engaged in a common effort to 
maintain the elements of our 
civilization, in which we cooper- 
ate even in matters of mutual ir- 
_ritability. Yes, there are evil 
things in our civilization, and cer- 
tainly there are events in the his- 
tory of both countries which do 
not live uy to our best ideals. 
Some of our allies may have a 
_different political tradition. But 


our two countries have in differ- 
/ent ways built up the content of 


_the democratic ideal for human 
|}existence, and our common oppo- 
/nents in this war have dragged it 
‘down and threatened our own 
"existence. Individuals from each 
of our nations are shortsighted 
_and irritating to the other nation, 
‘but our past and our future are 
inextricably linked. 

| “We must win this war together, 
-and we must work together in 
political and economic matters for 
a peaceful world of commerce 
and friendship and sound stand- 
ards of living for ourselves and 
for all others whom we can help 


to rise.” 


NY Bank Stocks Compared 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
| Broadway, New York City, mem- 


bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


change, have issued a most inter- 
esting quarterly comparative an- 
alysis of 17 New York City bank 
stocks. Copies of this analysis 
may be had upon request from 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 
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(Continued from page 484) 
|some relatively few issues that| 


sometimes inappropriate regula- 
tion. For such a condition, all| 
must share the blame. 

In all fairness, let us start with) 
the assumption that there is little} 
evidence to support any belief! 
that the Securities & Exchange) 
Commission has ever acted in de-| 
liberate bad faith. Its rules, reg-| 
ulations and directives have been 
based on a proper course of ac- 
tion as the Commission has 
viewed the evidence. If the pre-| 
sentation has been incomplete, 
inconclusive, faulty or obviously 
prejudiced, there can be no log- 
ical complaint against any reason- 
able order issuing from such 
premises. 

Strange as it may seem, there 
are far too many important men 
in the securities business, capable, 
intelligent and of high integrity, 
who have never looked beyond 
the narrow limits of their own 
specialized activities. There are 
thoroughly experienced stock ex- 
change men who are not well 
versed in the intelligent handling 
of an over-the-counter order. And 
there are likewise many security 
distributors and salesmen who 
have never acquainted themselves, 
other than superficially, with ex- 
change market procedure. 

The writer believes that an ap- 
preciation of the inter-relation- 
ship of all divisions of the securi- 
ties business, with an adequate 
realization of certain fundamen- 
tal differences, will go a long way 
toward eliminating internal dis- 
sension and misunderstandings 
with corresponding benefits to all. 

The following report is an at- 
tempt to provoke intelligent 
thought about certain basic con- 
cepts of the business. It is of- 
fered in the belief that facts are 
the deadliest foes of prejudices, 
wherever and to whatever extent 


they exist. 


Aside from the issuance of new 
securities by private placement, 
negligible transactions at public 
sale and, omitting for the purpose 
of this discussion, the exchange 
of new securities for old through 
reorganization or reclassification, 
all securities bought or sold in the 
United States today are dealt in 
(a) a national exchange, (b) the 
unlisted department of a national 
exchange or (c) over-the-counter. 

Why do we have these three 
market classifications? How did 
they develop? Are they related? 
Do they conflict? What are their 
distinctive functions? 


Background 

The urge to exchange things of 
value is inherent in mankind and 
is as old as antiquity. Genesis 
records that Jacob acquired Esau’s 
birthright for a mess of pottage, 
much to the latter’s subsequent 
discomfiture. Primitive forms of 
barter still prevail in many parts 
of the world, although, for the 
most part, wealth in its economic 
sense is divided, accumulated, dis- 
tributed and exchanged by deal- 
ing in the tokens of wealth, ie., 
money, credits and securities. 

The progress and development 
of every civilized nation has been 
immeasurably accelerated by the 
opportunities afforded its citizens 
to participate in its commercial 
and industrial growth, a_ fact 
which is most obvious when 
viewed in reverse: the backward 
countries today are those in which 
relatively few investment oppor- 
tunities are available. The very 
existence of most of our great 
domestic corporations is rooted in 
the pooled savings of hundreds of 
thousands of small participants— 
the security holders— who have 
bought senior obligations as in- 
vestments, or who have chosen to 
express their faith and confidence 
by advancing risk capital and ac- 
cepting an equity position. This 
is almost axiomatic in its truth 
and simplicity, and yet, we be- 


lieve, is frequently lost sight of 














the over-the-counter market over- 


in the welter and barrage of con- 
troversial technicalities. 


The issuance and distribution of | 
securities and the development 
and maintenance of facilities by 
which they may freely be bought} 
and sold is a basic economic ne- 
cessity. It is fundamentally good, 
not bad. IT IS THE LIFE- 
STREAM OF BUSINESS PROG- 
RESS. 

Origins 

As a matter of history, the de- 
velopment of present-day finan- 
cial markets goes back scarcely a 
hundred and fifty years. 

In the post-Revolutionary pe- 
riod, a wide diversity of financial 
business was transacted by early 
merchant houses and private com- 
mercial banks. The first bonds 
issued by the Federal Government 
were thus distributed and dealt 
in, as were shares in insurance 
companies, banks and other early 
business enterprises. The term' 
“over - the - counter” originates 
from the fact that investors and 
dealers of that period actually 
transacted their business over the 
counters of these private banking 





houses. The custom, with varia- 
tions and refinements, has en- 
dured. 


The forerunners of present ex- 
changes were to be found in the 
“coffee houses’”’ where it was nat- 
ural that individuals with com- 
mon interests should meet as a 
matter of convenience. As the 
young nation grew and as shares 
in its development increased in 
diversity, availability and volume, 
there followed the gradual estab- 
lishment of “stock and exchange 
boards.” By present standards, 
activities were limited, usually 
consisting of a roll call of bid and 
asked prices once or twice a day 
following which orders were 
matched. 

It is unnecessary here to trace 
the respective growths of the 
over - the - counter and exchange 
markets through the years to their 
present state of development. Suf- 
fice it to indicate that, historically, 
so-called over-the-counter trad- 
ing is the great-grandfather of all 
exchange markets. 

In the matter of volume, again 


shadows exchange transactions. 
Precise data, other than that cov- 
ering exchange trading, is diffi- 
cult to obtain. However, the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
in a report dated January, 1936, 
pointed out that the total of all 
listed issues on Dec. 15, 1935, was 
approximately 6,200 while the Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau’s stock 
and bond summaries for the same 
period reported quotations for 
over 90,000 issues. While the lat- 
ter figure probably included all 
or almost all the 6,200 listed is- 
sues, even after deducting these, 
the resulting difference ‘“‘remained 
enormous.” 

In the light of these facts, it 
appears pointless, juvenile and 
thoroughly illogical to champion 
one type of market to the exclu- 
sion or detriment of the other. 
There are surely sound reasons 
for the existence of both. Straight 
thinking should supply the an- 
swers. 

Securities, like water, will seek 
their level. Not only is this true 
as regards price, but also true in 
respect to tending to seek out the 
market place best suited to their} 
individual characteristics. It is 
elemental to state that there is 
the widest divergence in the 
qualities as well as the forms and 
terms of securities, but the fact 
should not be overlooked. This 
report need not concern itself 
with qualifications other than 
those which have a bearing on the 
development of adequate and ap- 
propriate markets. 


Two Principal Classifications 


Markets, Prices And Profits | 





In this respect, all securities 
may be broadly classified as (a), 
those possessing auction market’ 
characteristics and (b) those for 


which an adequate market may be| 


established and maintained only} 
by negotiation. There are border- | 
line instances, of course, and even | 


can flourish reasonably in either | 
or both environments. But, gen-' 
erally speaking, the distinctions} 
are clear-cut and fundamental. 
A typical auction security! 
must be of sufficient size to! 
provide an adequate floating 
supply; i.e., its distribution must 
be widespread to the extent) 
that potential buyers and sell- 
ers may readily be found among 
many holders. It should be the 
obligation of a company that is 
well-known, or of a company 
in an industry that is well- 
known. Complete information 
as to assets, liabilities, earnings 
and corporate history should be 
available over a period of years. 
It should lend itself to compari- 
son with other issues of like 
kind. There must be sufficient 
continuing interest on the part 
of the investing public to as- 
sure a broad and active market 
and to record a_ continuous 
series of transactions. 


To the extent that a security 
fails to possess the above char- 
acteristics, to that extent it fails 
to belong to the classification 
of auction securities and the 
more properly does it belong to 
the group for which markets 
can be maintained only by 
negotiation. 

It is obvious that many auction 
characteristics either are, or are 
not, inherent. The prerequisites 
cannot be conferred by wishful 
thinking, whimsy or edict. 


It is true that characteristics of 
some securities may change over 
a period of time as a result of new 
trends in industry with resultant 
change-abouts in public favor. An 
auction security may lose its mar- 
ket following and become hope- 
lessly inactive. Or a negotiation 
security may encounter new or 
increased interest to the extent of 
becoming sufficiently active to 
support a true auction market, 
provided it is otherwise qualified. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
in the best interest of service to 
the public and to themselves, na- 
tional exchanges should not seek 
to add listings indiscriminately in 
the mere hope of increasing trad- 
ing volume. Rather should they 
be on the alert to delist those is- 
sues which no longer possess 
auction characteristics, or, in 
some instances, never possessed 
them. Additions to listings should 
be made only when requirements 
are fully met. 

This viewpoint is fully sup- 
ported in the SEC report to Con- 
gress, previously referred to, from 
which the following is quoted: 

“Admitting a security to trad- 
ing privileges’ on an exchange 
amounts to a representation by 
the exchange that an appropriate 
and adequate market for that se- 
curity exists on that exchange. 
... If that representation is in- 
correct the quotations which an 
exchange disseminates are mis- 
leading and have a tendency to 
react harmfully upon the bid and 
asked prices for that security in 
other markets. Consequently, no 
exchange should be permitted to 
admit to trading privileges a se- 
curity when the admission of that 
security to trading privileges on 
the exchange means a misrepre- 
sentation to the public that an 
appropriate and adequate market 
for that security exists upon that 
exchange.” 





Inappropriate Listings 

That made sense in 1936 and is 
no less applicable today. Let us 
see what, if anything, the ex- 
changes are doing about it. At 
random, we have examined the 
“Wall Street Journal” of May 15, 
1944, although any current issue 
will disclose approximately the 
same results. 

On the New York Stock Ex- 
change. among “Stocks Not 





Traded In” on that date, we find 
19 issues:in which a buying order 
could not: have been executed at 


: ‘ ) 4 
any price for the simple reason conversant with the usages, cus- 
that no offering existed. Not an, toms and common practices of the 


inappropriate, inadequate or even; securities business. 


out-of-this-world offering— 
We find 


an 
just no offering at all. 


This weak- 
ness, and such we consider it, has 
been largely perpetuated in the 


32 additional issues, not traded in,! personnel of succeeding Commis- 


in which the spread between the 
published bid and asked varies 
from 3 to 30 points. 

In the same edition, on the New 
York Curb we find 30 issues for 
which there was no offering and 
one issue offered without a bid. 
An additional 28 issues were 
quoted with spreads up to 13 
points. Not necessarily high- 
priced stocks, either. Note the fol- 


lowing: 

Bid Asked 
Canada Bread ____-_-_- 3 7 
8 eee 55, 10 
Woolworth, Ltd. pfd.. 4 7 


An examination of the year-end 
summaries also yields some il- 
luminating information. During 
the entire year of 1943, 20 issues 
on the New York Curb did not 
sell at all, and, in 65 other issues, 
volume for the year varied from 
20 shares to less than 500. 

Of related interest is the odd 
situation existing in Camden Fire 
Insurance stock. This issue en- 
joys a broad and active over-the- 
counter market in which the in- 
side spread seldom exceeds a 
quarter of a point. Camden is 
quoted on the Curb usually with 
a spread of 1 to 1% points, but 
rarely, if ever, sells. There were 
no transactions in 1943 and none 
thus far in 1944. To the best of 
the writer’s knowledge, total 
listed sales have not aggregated 
100 shares in the last eight years 
although there are 400,000 shares 
issued and outstanding. The Curb 
market is based solely on and 
around the true market which is 
strictly over-the-counter. 

The above indications of inap- 
propriate listings and inadequate 
markets have been taken from the 
country’s largest exchanges. On 
the smaller exchanges such ex- 
amples are tremendously in- 
creased percentagewise. It may 
be noted that of the 456 issues 
eligible for trading on the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange, transac- 
tions in 25 to 30 issues is a nor- 
mal daily average, and, during all 
of 1943, sales took place in a to- 
tal of only 54 issues. 


The _ preceding paragraphs 
have endeavored to set forth 
that inadequate markets exist 
in many listed securities. This, 
of course, is no fault of the re- 
spective exchanges. The ma- 
chinery of the market is equal- 
ly available to all. The rub lies 
in the simple fact that for one 
or more reasons that are readily 
ascertainable, the securities 
don’t measure up. They just 
don’t belong on national ex- 
changes. Listing, in itself, is no 
assurance of liquidity or ac- 
tivity. 

Let us inquire as to how this 
situation came about and why it 
is permitted to continue. The an- 
swers, we believe, are to be found 
in the consideration of two prin- 
cipal factors, (a) the persistent 
philosophy of the SEC generally 
favoring the listing of securities 
and (b) an easily understood sup- 
port of this view by the national 
exchanges. We will examine them 
separately. 


Early SEC Theory 


The SEC attitude stems directly 
back to the origin of that body. 
Most of us recall somewhat pain- 
fully the stock market catastrophe 
of 1929 and its aftermath. Regard- 
less of the responsibility attrib- 
utable to its own excesses, the 
public demanded a_e scapegoat. 
Wall Street became the symbolic 
whipping-boy of the nation. A 
new administration obligingly 
provided us with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and 
charged it with the task of purg- 
ing the Street of all real and fan- 
cied corruption. The crusade was 
on. 


of the legal _ profession, 





sions. 

Admittedly, the task before the 
first Commission was something 
akin to awesome. But they res- 
olutely, zealously and somewhat 
cheerfully addressed themselves 
to it, flailing away at obfusca- 
tions, great and smail, as they 
were individually and collectively 
encountered. Confronted with 
mass of complicated, inter-related 
and technical problems, unfa- 
miliar to its members’ previous 
experience, the Commissio 
speedily recognized that exchange 
markets were easier to compre 
hend—and hence to regulate 
than over-the-counter activities 
We quote from the 1936 report: 


“It should be observed that 
exchanges constitute an organ 
ized mechanism of contro 
which can be utilized to good 
advantage. Manipulation or de 
ceptive practices in the compa 
ratively unorganized over-the 
counter markets are more dif 
ficult to detect and prevent. I 
consequence, if our purpose is 
the effective regulation of trad 
ing practices, it would be prof 
itless to drive securities fro 
the exchanges into the over-the 
counter markets.” 

And again: 

“Inasmuch as the theory bot 
of the Exchange Act and belie 
of the Commission is that ar 
exchange market under appro 
priate conditions operates fo 
the public interest and for th 
protection of investors, it ma 
be undesirable to prevent af 
exchange market from comin 
into existence for a particula 
security for the sole reason the 
reports comparable to thos 
now received ... are not avail 
able and that insiders will ne 
be liable for trading profits a 
provided.” 


The further development of thi 
philosophy throughout the repo 
led to a recommendation to Con 
gress that the Exchange Act b 
amended to empower the Com 
mission to prescribe terms an 
conditions under which securitie 
would be “permitted to enjoy” a 
exchange market. 


The recommendations made b 
the Commission were adopted an 
further powers granted designe 
to regulate activities in the ove 
the-counter markets. Rules an 
regulations based on these broa 
powers “in the public interest o 
for the protection of investors 
are now in effect. 


It is inescapable to conclud 
that the first SEC, in approac 
ing the problems which the 
confronted it, was motivated b 
expediency more than by logi 
and that subsequent SEC pe 
sonnel has adhered closely 
that pattern. 


» Nowhere, in any SEC repo 
have we observed that any con 
sideration has been given to t 
inherent differences in t 
characteristics of securities, «a 
to the economic usefulness ca 
employing the functions qa 
salesmanship and merchandis 
ing in their distribution. 


National Exchange Attitude 


The attitude of most nation 
exchanges, large and small a 
wherever located, in seeking 
increase the number of issu 
eligible for trading thereon 
readily understandable. This peo 
icy, for the most part, is pursue 
with scant consideration of the i 
dividual fitness or adaptability ¢ 
any security to auction tradin 
Rather it is based on the theo 
that whatever activity ensue 
even though negligible, will bene 
fit the exchange. 


However much national e 





| changes, or, to be more specifi 
The personnel of the SEC was the policy - controlling membe 
originally composed of members | thereof, lean toward the theory 


well abundant listings, there are ce 


versed in Blackstone but not too tain concepts of a fundament 
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nature that are too obvious to be 
ignored. The SEC has consist- 
ently ruled that, among other re- 
quirements, exchange trading 
privileges be granted only to is- 
sues in which there has been ade- 
quate public distribution and in! 
which there is substantial local! 
trading in the vicinity of the ap- 
plicant exchange. 
“Vicinity” 

And what a mare’s nest that 
word “vicinity” has aroused! An 
eminent and authoritative lexi- 
cographer, one Noah Webster, de- 
fines the word in simple terms: 
“Quality or state of being near; 
nearness; proximity. A region 
about, near, or adjacent; neigh- 
borhood.” 

In reference to a recent appli- 
cation to extend unlisted trading 
priveleges on the New York Curb 
to two midwestern utility com- 
pany bond issues, the “vicinity” 
of the New York Curb was vari- 
ously argued to be (a) New York 
City alone, (b) an area within 
one hour’s commuting distance of 
ew York City, (c) the territory 
enclosed by lines drawn midway 
between New York City and Phil- 
adelphia and New York City and 
Boston (Philadelphia and Boston 
being the closest cities to New York 
in which national exchanges oper- 
ate) and (d) the states of Massa- 
husetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
ut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The lat- 
er panoramic viewpoint appar- 
ently conformed to the SEC’s own 
nterpretation of “vicinity,” and 
an order granting the application 
as issued. The ruling was ap- 
pealed and brought to trial be- 
ore the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia. There- 
pon was handed down a deci- 
sion, supporting the SEC order, in 
hich it would seem that amaz- 
ng and reckless liberties had been 
aken with the English language. 
rhe mental aberrations of the 
ourt are worthy of direct quo- 
ation. (The bold face is ours.) 


“We can conceive of circum- 
stances in which a most wide- 
spread distribution of a security 
might not aid an exchange in 
establishing a vicinity in re- 
spect to an application for ex- 
tending unlisted privileges to 
that security. For example, 
there might be a very extensive 
distribution of a given security 
in an area where the Curb had 
neither members or facilities. 
Such an area could not be con- 
sidered to be in the vicinity of 
the Curb. On the other hand, if 
Curb facilities are present in a 
given locality, the extent of the 
distribution and nature of the 
holdings of a certain security in 
that locality must be deemed to 
be relevant in determining vi- 
cinity. The Commission 
must consider the circum- 
stances attendant upon each ap- 
plication made to it and decide 
it on the particular facts in- 
hering in each case. . .. The 
Congress intended the Commis- 
sion to approve the extension of 
unlisted trading privileges to a 
security when the applicant ex- 
change can demonstrate its abil- 
ity to support an adequate mar- 
ket in that security.” 

By a stroke of the pen, so to 
peak, the word “vicinity” has 
een deleted, the word “facilities” 
ubstituted therefor, and the 
earness, neighborhood, prox- 
ity or adjacency” of the New 

York Curb has been extended, 

hall we say, to San Francisco, by 
irtue of the fact that a Curb 
ember has an office in Califor- 
ia with wire service back East! 

rhus has Biddle been out-biddled. 
Moreover, the Court’s rather 
frecocious interpretation of the 
tent of Congress is open to chal- 
enge. As a matter of fact, the 
riginal Securities and Exchange 




































ct of 1934 provided for exchange 
rading in only registered and 
ully listed securities. The first 
tommission was empowered, 
here it was deemed “necessary 
r appropriate in the public in-| 
2rest or for the protection of in- 





Peru Calls For Another Internat’! 
Conference Having Broader Scope 


Delegates From The South American Republic State That 
Further Economic Action Is Required To Create Condi- 
tions For Attaining Purposes Of The International Fund 


And Bank 


The Peruvian delegation to the International Monetary Confer- 
ence, through its Chairman, Juan Chavez, Commercial Counselor of 
the Peruvian Embassy in Washington, issued a statement expressing 
support of the efforts to create a world organization “to bring nations 
together,” and recommending another conference with broader eco- 


ment of the specific purposes of® 


the Fund and the Bank.” 

The text of the statement is as 
follows: 

Peru heartily 


supports every 


‘nomic action “to create conditions necessary to make possible attain- 





|}an honest realization by the dif- 


ferent nations of the world that 


| they all have the same interest at 


move to bring about closer coop- | 


eration between the nations of the 


world both in the political field | 


and in the economic field to pro- 
mote general welfare and 


to. 


raise the standards of living of | 


the people everywhere. Records 
of international 
enough evidence of this and more 


particularly so those of the Mon- | 


tevideo Conference of 1933 and of 
the meeting at Rio de Janeiro 
early in 1942 after Pearl Harbor. 

In a way it may be said that 
this Conference represents the 
first attempt to create a world 
organization meant as a perma- 
nent institution to bring nations 
together. It is most important, 
therefore, that all factors be stud- 
ied carefully so that failure will 
not attend any such attempt at 
closer world cooperation, for such 
failure might well set back its 
possibility for generations. After 
all, there is unfortunately so much 
skepticism among a large propor- 
tion of people in all countries 
about the possibility of world co- 
operation that the greatest care 
should be taken so that. every 
forward step proves to be a suc- 
cess, for failure might bring the 
whole scheme into disrepute. The 
first steps are the most important 
because they will show to the un- 
believers the feasibility of world 
cooperation. Once this comes to 
be generally accepted then it will 
be possible to be more daring and 
to risk more because any failures 
would not endanger the whole 
movement. There is so much to 
be gained from world cooperation 
that no pains should be spared to 
be sure to get firmly established 
the foundations on which the 
whole structure will come to be 
built. 

At the start one should, there- 
fore, set out to study the necessary 
pre-requisites to the establishment 
of some such scheme of interna- 
tional monetary cooperation as 
the one on which this Conference 
is working. To do this, let us be 
clear what the plan purports to 
achieve. It is meant to facilitate 
exchange transactions and to pre- 
vent unnecessary disruptions in 
the exchange relationships be- 
tween the different currencies. It 
would tend to smooth out those 
temporary difficulties which can 
be overcome by appropriate help 
at the right time. It is not meant 
to provide permanent subsidies to 
an economy which, for some rea- 
son or other, is out of balance or 
is in need of long term help, to 
prevent the depreciation of its 
currency for instance. It is meant, 
rather, to smooth out differences 
of a tidal character which ebb for 
a time only to flow back later. 
Movements of this kind have often 
caused unnecessary trouble which 
might have been avoided if the 
appropriate machinery had been 
available to make possible out- 
side help. 

It goes without saying that any 
such mutual help for this kind of 
emergencies can only be based on 





vestors,” to extend then existing 
unlisted privileges for short 
lengths of time. In respect to un- 
listed trading privileges on ex- 
changes, the Act provided that 
nene should be continued beyond 
June 1, 1936. 


gatherings are | 


stake; that they stand or fall to- 
gether; and that nothing that can 
be harmful to the rest can in the 
long run be beneficial to,any one 
of them individually. This seems 
to be the first pre-requisite of the 
whole scheme as it is of any other 
kind of world cooperation. To 
start with it assumes the abandon- 


;}ment of any attempts at prosper- 





ity within any one country by 
voluntary depreciation of its ex- 
change below the level corre- 
sponding to the true economic 
value of its currency. 

But there are other pre-requi- 
sites of an economic nature which 
will be necessary for the success 
of the plan. When it starts func- 
tioning, conditions should be such 
that it will not have to face dis- 
ruptions of a permanent or acute 
nature that may prove beyond its 
scope or with which it may be 
unable to cope. Great care should 
be taken that it will only have to 
tackle such problems as it is 
meant to. To overlook this would 
be to take risks of such nature 
that unless extraordinarily for- 
tunate and unforeseen events 
were to take place the whole plan 
might not escape failure. 


In the years before the war the 
principal problem was a strong 
and persistent current which kept 
in the red the balance of payments 
of the debtor countries. There 
was nothing of a tidal nature in 
this movement. It was a continu- 
ous flow in one direction. It is 
true that this flow was greatly 
intensified by transfers of capital 
and “hot money.” But apart from 
these, if account be only taken of 
the other items which enter into 
the balance of payment, there had 
been a definite trend for quite a 
number of years so that, even if 
transfers of capital had been con- 
trolled, a deficit would have been 
shown by the debtor countries. 
The Fund is not meant to cope 
with sustained movements of this 
type; and yet, can anyone feel 
confident that the war will have 
changed that trend? If conditions 
similar to those existing before 
were to obtain again, would the 
Fund be able to operate success- 
fully for any length of time? In 
other words, could it stand the 
strain of a movement as strong as 
the one we witnessed in the pre- 
war years which might exhaust 
its resources of currency of the 
creditor countries? 

A fundamental matter in ex- 
change stability is the determi- 
nation of the right parities between 
the different currencies. Unfor- 
tunately, five years of war have 
brought about such artificial con- 
ditions in most countries that it 
seems practically impossible to 
foretell what the rates of ex- 
change will tend to be. Take, for 
instance, the question of the in- 
ternal purchasing power of the 
currencies. Production and dis- 
tribution controls, ceiling prices, 
subsidies, and innumerable other 
forms of government interference 
have brought about, in almost 
every country, such an artificial 
state of things that perhaps not 
many people would venture to say 
what the relative value of the dif- 
ferent currencies might be accord- 
ing to their actual economic value. 
Yet a mistake in starting with the 
proper exchange relationships 
might, to say the least, have the 


| Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


| 
| 
'Savs 
(Continued from page 485) 
the war looked like the sur- 
prise to watch out for. As that 
subject has been mulled over 
and discussed by every com- 
mentator, the element of sur- 
prise has evaporated. The 
only surprise that can now 
spring out of the war is the 
political tie-ups and their 
economic implications. 
1 a8 26 





Our own elections may, to 
some extent, have an element 
of surprise. With Dewey be- 
ginning his active campaign- 
ing, statements made may 
tend to upset long established 
beliefs. But that, too, cannot 
be considered of terrific mar- 
ket importance. 








effect of seriously undermining 
from the very beginning confi- 
dence in the success of the whole 
scheme. 

If the world is going to tend 
towards greater freedom and 
towards the elimination of as 
many artificial government con- 
trols as possible, as seems to be 
the general wish, matters like this 
will become of paramount impor- 
tance. In the long run, whether 
official controls remain or dis- 
appear, such questions will always 
be fundamental. It does not seem 
possible to run the whole economy 
of countries with a democratic 
system of government on basical- 
ly unsound lines. Sanctions of a 
very severe nature to make peo- 
ple comply with certain regula- 
tions cannot have the backing of 
public opinion for very long. The 
general outcry is almost bound 
to be for shortening of the transi- 
tion period as much as possible 
so that these shackles be thrown 
away. 

Then there is the question of 
the peculiar exchange position of 
the different countries due to the 
war with which, by its very na- 
ture, the plan is not meant to 
cope. For instance, the indebted- 
ness which has accumulated in 
the shape of loans of various sorts, 
large amounts of blocked curren- 
cies, and so on. It is evident that 
these matters have to be tackled 
before by different means. Other- 
wise, they would almost be bound 
to develop such disruptive tenden- 
cies as might be capable of wreck- 
ing any plan, for they are not only 
of concern to both debtor and 
creditor but to other nations as 
well. We must not forget what a 
stumbling block to post-war world 
reconstruction the Reparations 
Problem was last time. 

Let us examine one _ specific 
case. England has been the world’s 
leading market. Goods from 
everywhere could reach her ports 
with every certainty of finding a 
market where they could be sold 
and the proceeds transferred to 
other countries. Could that be the 
same again as long as the blocked 
sterling problem is not solved? 
For as long as it remains un- 
solved, untold restrictions will 
have to remain in force and they 
may well prove unsurmountable 
difficulties. Now for many new 
countries, of which Peru happens 
to be one, the existence of such 
a problem is a serious matter. 
England has been the only market 
on which they could rely in good 
or bad times, from the very be- 
ginning of their trading history, 
one might say. If this now ceases 
to be so, where else will they be 
able to sell freely? Other possible 
markets still remain closed. Noth- 
;ing seems to point yet to their 
| being open in the reasonably im- 
'mediate future. At least a very 
large proportion of the new coun- 
tries with a simple economy based 
}on the export of raw materials 
would be in this same vwredica- 

(Continued on page 510) 








In the final essence it is 
known methods probably al- 
ready decided by various in- 
dustries and organizations 
that will prevail in solving 
the knotty problems the end 
of the war will bring. And 
the market, little concerned 
with methods or social solu- 
tions, is in its own way saying 
that all the talk, now theoreti- 
cally in a speculative stage, 
will resolve itself into action 
which will bring higher se- 


curity values. 


* 1 * 


The public is still selling. 
But the public always sells on 
declines and dullness. The 
only time the public is inter- 
ested in stocks is when the 
market is active and stocks 


are strong. 
= 


* * 


Last week I mentioned a 
list of securities I thought 
would be attractive on the 
next decline. With the mar- 
ket improving I think some of 
the prices I gave were too pes- 
simistic. I now therefor sug- 
gest lifting buying levels all 


along the line. 


1 


Here’s the new list: 

Bendix—Buy between 3712 
and 3812. Stop at 35. 

Bethlehem Steel—Buy be- 
tween 59 and 60. Stop at 57. 

Boeing — Buy between 13 
and 14. Stop at 12. 

Douglas—Buy between 50 
and 51. Stop at 48. 

Jones & Laughlin—Buy be- 
tween 2212 and 2312. Stop at 
21. >» 

Lockheed — Buy between 
16 and 17. Stop at 15. 

U. S. Steel—Buy between 
5742 and 5812. Stop at 55. 

* oe 


ok 


Ke 


More next Thursday. . 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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(Continued from page 509) 


ment. They would have to face! world we are baffled not only by 


very difficult times which would 
continue for as long as this prob- 
lem had to await a solution. If 
this is not done in advance, no- 
body can tell for how long it may 
drag. 

There is also the problem of the 
need of many countries for mak- 
ing large purchases abroad mere- 
ly to refit their productive equip- 
ment which has been deteriorating 
during the period when replace- 
ment of machinery has not been 
possible. To stand on their feet 
after the war, countries will have 
to regain their previous produc- 
tive capacity and to do that many 
small nations, at least, will have 
to import large amounts of ma- 
chinery and spare parts to refit 
their equipment and stocks. This 
may put too severe a strain on the 
exchange resources of even those 
countries which have been able 
to accumulate a certain amount of 
foreign balances. Where the fig- 
ures are relatively small, the 
problem may not be of world im- 
portance from the point of view 
of the amount of help required, 
but sight should never be lost of 
- the fact that the problem itself, 
for each of the countries involved, 
may be of paramount importance. 
This is particularly so in the case 
of those nations who in the im- 
mediate past have only managed 
to make small additions to their 
foreign exchange or gold hold- 
ings. As long as such re-equip- 
ment only serves the purpose of 
bringing back their productive 
capacity to where it was before 
the war, it cannot be said that 
any help received from abroad 
will automatically produce enough 
exchange for its repayment. Long 
term help will thus be required, 
and, unless very insignificant in 
amount, such long term help 
could not come within the scope 
of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Now it seems as if the World 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment were to be the type of 
organization to take care of prob- 
lems of this character. But ac- 
count should be taken of the fact 
that the help needed might have 
to be of a very long term nature. 
Otherwise, it might not have the 
desired effect. If the services of 
the funds advanced put a severe 
strain on the economy of the 
needy country, the help extended 
would not be really relieving it 
from its difficulties. The point is 
that the country receiving help to 
meet this kind of difficulty should 
only be called upon to meet obli- 
gations arising out of such help 
when it can afford to do so. After 
all, the idea is to prevent situa- 
tions that have arisen from pro- 
ducing their ill effects, and such 
ill effects can as well be caused 
by letting the present situation 
run its course as by being too in- 
sistent on prompt repayment of 
the help granted. 

But apart from possible diffi- 
culties such as those just men- 
tioned it does not seem possible 
for a monetary scheme like the 
Fund to prove workable unless 
the world is made safe from se- 
vere depressions which in the 
past have acted as strong dis- 
ruptive forces slowing down eco- 
nomic life in a general way 
everywhere but with different in- 
tensity in each country. 

Much of the discussion of these 
problems that takes place today 
seems to assume that there will 
be no other such general depres- 
sions in the future. That is some- 
thing everyone earnestly desires. 
But whether a scheme of this na- 
ture can be based on such an as- 
sumption is something which 
anyone can be forgiven for doubt- 
ing. When we come to compare 
the various measures advocated 
to assure prosperity and full em- 
ployment permanently in the 


'the disparity of the suggestions 
| but also by the criticism which 
|each one of them seems to imply, 


in one way or another, of the 
others. No one can be blamed for 
being afraid that too much per- 
haps may be taken for granted; 
that wishful thinking may be hav- 
ing the better of cold reasoned 
analysis and that, if and when a 
depression sets in, it may prove 
almost as difficult to overcome as 
in the thirties. Even at present, 
when in countries at war full em- | 
ployment seems to be the case | 
among the civilian population no) 
one can overlook the fact that) 
men and women will one day be 
released from the services and 
other war government agencies 
and that there will then be mil- 
lions thrown into the labor mar- 
ket who may only be able to find 
a job for themselves by displacing 
those at present occupied. 

If a depression were to come, | 
the lot of the small, raw materials | 
exporting countries might indeed | 
be a very difficult one. It was so | 
during the thirties and no one can 
blame them for being afraid that 
it may be so again. Supposing | 
they struggle, as some did last | 
time, to maintain stable their rate | 
of exchange by a deflationary | 
policy at home. This led to a gen- 
eral stagnation in economic life} 
which caused unemployment, thus 
further depressing the standard 
of living of the people. The only 
thing left to them then was to go 
off the gold standard and let the 
rate of exchange take its course. 
Well, in such a case, if the Mone- 
tary Fund agreement had already 
been in force, would they have 
been just as free to make such de- 
cisions based on their intimate 
knowledge of their own problem? | 
After all, it is only natural that} 
countries with the biggest say in| 
the administration of the Fund 
have their own difficulties and 
their own problems more in mind 
when determining its policy. Well 
now, their policy may not be ex- 
actly the one best suited to the 
small countries struggling with 
their own peculiar difficulties. Let 
us consider, for instance, the con- 
crete case of abandoning the sta- 
bilization and letting exchange 
loose to find its own level in a 
free market, which ten years ago 
proved to be about the only way 
out of an extremely difficult sit- 
uation. The international body in 
charge of the monetary arrange- 
ments might have frowned on 
such a course. Yet, at the same 
time, it might not have found 
fault with large and important 
countries which, by continuing to 
adhere to some mistaken policy, 
might have been the main cause 
of all the trouble. It may even 
happen that one or just a few such 
large countries might have solved 
the problem of many a small one 
by changing their fiscal policy, for 
example, and letting some imports 
enter their markets from abroad. 
In fact, by adhering to the wrong 
fiscal policy, they may not only 
have been hurting a few small 
countries but world economy at 
large. Yet the monetary govern- 
ing body might have had nothing 
to say against that. Nobody can 
question the fact that it is not al- 
ways the debtor countries that 
are to blame for disruptions in the 
relationship of the different econ- 
omies that so often lead to world 
depressions. It seems to be rather 
the case that creditor nations, by 
not always living up to the obli- 
gations inherent in their more for- 
tunate position and by following 
short-sighted policies, may come 
to upset world trade, impoverish 
the lesser countries, and end by 
being the victims of their own 
deeds. 

It is for these reasons that there 














seem to be so many misgivings 
about the possibility of achieving 


success in the monetary field un- 
less some further progress is made 
in the matter of avoiding deep 
depressions which affect the wel- 
fare of all countries. These mis- 
givings are particularly common 
in new raw material producing 


'nations because their economies 


depend mostly on just a few com- 
modities and yet nothing is being 
done to provide them with mar- 
kets on which they can count, ca- 


pable of absorbing _ sufficient 
amounts at reasonable prices. 
That is why people wonder 
whether it is possible for any 


scheme of world monetary coop- 
eration to be successful over a 
certain period of time as long as 


| such fundamental economic prob- 


lems as greater freedom of trade 
and fair security for large groups 
of producers are not tackled. For 
if things are left as they were 
before the war it does not seem 
unreasonable to fear a repetition 
of what we witnessed then, when 
a strong current in the interna- 


tional balance of payments con- | 
tinued in the same direction for | 


quite a number of years keeping 


in the red the balance of pay-| 


ments of the debtor countries. 


With this sort of disequilibrium | 


the Fund couid not cope. 
Perhaps the basic difference be- 
tween the economies of large in- 
dustrial countries and of new raw 
material producing nations is not 


always given due attention. It is| 


evident that both are seriously af- 
fected by world depressions such 


as the last one, but the effect | 


seems to be deeper in the new 


country. It is also somewhat of a/' 


different character. And _ then 


there is always the lack of re-| 


sources upon which to fall back. 


It might be said that the solu- | 


tion lies in the diversification of 
the economies of new countries, 


so that they also become indus- | 
is no question | 


trialized. There 
that everything possible should be 


done in that respect and the Bank | 


for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment may do a great deal of good | 
in this field, but the young indus- | 


tries will be in need of a certain 
amount of protection from the sort 
of unfair competition that large 


manufacturers in the great indus- | 


trial centers can carry on to pre- 
vent them from developing from 
the very start. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that we have seen much 
disloyal competition killing at 
birth what promised to be healthy 
enterprises in countries struggling 
to strengthen their infant indus- 
trial development. 

We might sum up by saying 


time, a comprehensive scheme 
that will cover the basic economic 
and financial ground on which 
monetary matters rest. And this 
is most important for we should 
not fail to take advantage of the 
present mood of public opinion, so 
much in favor of world coopera- | 
tion, and at the same time we)! 
should not run the risk of bitter 
disappointment that may set back | 
all attempts at achieving unity of | 
action in the world for very many 
years to come. 

Lord Keynes in his speech in 
the House of Lords on May 23; | 
speaking on the subject of the)! 
Monetary Fund, is reported to | 
have said the following: 

“If the experts of the American 
and British Treasuries have pur- | 
sued the monetary discussions | 
with more ardor, with a clearer | 
purpose and, I think, with more} 
success so far than has yet proved | 
possible with other associated 
matters need we restrain them? 
If, however, there is a general | 
feeling, as I think that there is, | 
that discussion on other matters 
be expedited, so that we may have 
a complete picture before us, I | 
hope that your Lordships will en- 
force this conclusion in no uncer- 
tain terms. I myself have never 
supposed that in the final outcome 
the monetary proposals should | 
stand by themselves.” 

And Secretary Morgenthau in| 
his opening address after his elec- | 
tion to the Chair of the United | 
Nations Monetary and Financial | 
Conference, spoke as follows: 

“We are more likely to be suc- | 
cessful in the work before us if | 
we see it in perspective. Our} 
|agenda is concerned specifically | 
| with the monetary and investment 
field. It should be viewed, how- | 
ever, as part of a broader program | 
of agreed action among nations | 
to bring about the expansion of | 
production, employment and trade | 
contemplated in the Atlantic | 
Charter and in Article VII of the | 
mutual aid agreements concluded | 
by the United States with many | 
of the United Nations. Whatever 
we accomplish here must be sup- 
| plemented and buttressed by other 
action having this end in view.” 

And further on, in the same ad- 
the following: 





| 


| dress, he said 


as 
| 


NAM Stud 


| 
American business is making 


|it was before the war, it was shown on July 27 by Robert M. Ga 
'lord, President of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


ischeme taking everything 


“But provision for monetai 
stabilization alone will not me 
the need for rehabilitation of wa: 
wrecked economies. It is not, i 


| fact, designed toward that end. 


is proposed, rather, as a perm: 
nent mechanism to promote e3 
change stability. Even to di: 
charge this function effectively, . 
must be supplemented by man 
other measures to remove imped 
ments to world trade.” 

It seems sensible to cover tk 
whole economic ground and ns 
to leave some of the problems fe 
later treatment. Measures shoul 
be taken in other fields that ha 
a bearing on the whole econom 
situation as mentioned by Lor 
Keynes and Secretary Morge 
thau in the quotations just give 
Mr. Harry D. White implied 
much in his opening address 
the first meeting of Commission 
of the Conference. At the prese 
Conference both the Moneta 
Plan and the Project of the Wor 
Bank can be thoroughly studié 
and revised with the great 
possible care. That will be ° 
much of the work accomplishe 
But at this meeting it should 
resolved that an Economic St 
bilization Commission or a Co 
ference on Commercial Policy 
organized at once to seek a sol 
tion to those other problems. T 
Conference has shown how mw 
can be accomplished at _ the 
meetings and as some time 
elapse before the different natid 
formally ratify the Internatio 
Monetary Plan and the Wo 
Bank Project, a commission 
started working now might 
ready with actual proposals 
time to allow of their being p 
into effect all at the same ti 
Many countries may delay rati 
cation of the Fund and of tft 
Bank on the plea that they do n 
think the two plans cover 
whole ground and that unless 


solution is also worked out f 
the other problems these two 

not be satisfactorily taken ce 
of, and these countries would ha 
no such excuse if they were co 
fronted with a comprehensi 
in 
account. 





y Shows Corporation Profits Low In 
Relation To Tremendously Increased Productic 


money, but at a lower rate t 


It 


that there is no question that more | pointed out by Mr. Gaylord that although the dollar volume of cory 
can be achieved at present in the rate profits was considerably higher in 1943 than in 1939, last ye 


way of bringing about closer co- 
operation between different na- 
tions of the world than was per- 
haps ever possible before. As such 
a favorable state of mind might 
not last, an honest attempt should 
be made now in this direction. But 
for the very reason that world 
cooperation is so important, prac- 
tical steps should only be taken 
when it becomes pretty evident 
that enough of every problem has 
been considered to have reason- 
able hope of success. Granted this 
to be so, we might say that per- 
haps we should not attempt this 
work piecemeal but rather in a 
comprehensive way. And yet it 
must be admitted that though no- 


body can differ from the “Pur- | 


poses and Policies of the Fund” 
as outlined in the first section of 
the Joint Statement of the Ex- 
perts, the machinery in view does 
not give the impression of being 
comprehensive enough to achieve 
such aims. The question seems to 
be whether the _ International 
Monetary Fund or the World 
Bank can stand on its feet unless 
adequate steps are taken at the 
same time to have freer trade in 
the world, te have proper markets 
for the staple products on which 
sO many national economies de- 
pend, and to assure full produc- 
tion and employment and pre- 
vent the occurrence of severe 
depressions. In other 


/net earnings were low when considered in rela 
_dously increased volume of produc-@ : 


| tion — $298,000,000,000 as against 
'$131,000,000,000 in 1939. The rate 
of profit declined from 3.1 in 1939 
‘to 2.8 in 1943. Production in- 
'ereased 127%, and profits 101%. 
“Profits are staying in line, even 
|in wartime, when they don't go 
‘up as fast as output,” said Mr. 
| Gaylord, who is President of the 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co. 
of Rockford, Ill. ; 

The figures were made public 
in an analysis of the nation’s 
wartime profits which was pre- 
pared by NAM’s Research Divi- 
sion under the direction of John 
C. Gebhart. This study, which | 
held a statistical mirror before 
the nation’s expanded wartime 


average rate of peacetime years 
of 1936, 1937 and 1939. 


The study, based primarily on 


revealed that the actual corporate 
profit figure in 1943 was $8,200,- 
000,000 on a gross volume of 
$298,000,000,000. 

With regard to the figures Mr. 
Gaylord said: 

“These are big figures, but wé 
could scarcely expect to see little 
ones when we consider the tre- 





economy, showed that while busi- | 
ness is making money, its annual | 
rate of profit was- less than the | 


Department of Commerce figures, | 


tion to the tremé 





that all of these profits were 
in cash, but that a high perce 
age is represented by invento 
and receivables, which are 4 
worth 100 cents on the dol 
Another large part of these 
called profits are tied up in 
cess profits tax credits which 
be paid at some unknown futt 
date. 

“When we consider these con 
tions, and the fact that industry 
earning lower profits on its w 
time sales than it did on pea 
time sales, which were set 
competition, then industry has 
right to feel that it has not o 
done a good job in producing 
war, but that it has done that. 
at a fair price.” 

The NAM analysis, which is 
companied by numerous tables 
statistics, reveals the definite 
‘rigid limitations which have K 
war profits in line with the 
tional conscience, and sets fe 
some highlights which cast furt 
light upon current concepts 
| wartime business. In making p 
\lic the results of the study 
NAM says: ' 
| “Dividend payments, for exé 
|ple, have had no spectacular 1 
despite the increase in the amo 
‘of money corporations earned. 


words, | mendous expansion that has taken | general, total dividend payme 


whether it is possible to have|place in the past three years.| were substantially lower in.1 
successful monetary cooperation | While the dollar volume of prof- ‘and 1943 than they were in 
without setting up, at the same its is big, it must be remembered prewar years of 1936 and 193 
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“As a matter of fact, only about 
half of industry’s earnings have 
been paid out in dividends. For the 
past three years business has been 
plowing back about 50 cents of 
every dollar it earned into work- 
ng capital. These “retained earn- 
ngs” are tied up in inventories 
and receivables which will have a 
doubtful value after the war. Cer- 
ainly, they will not be worth 
their full book value, 
while they are technically profits 
they are in part paper profits. 
“Wages and salaries skyrocketed 
from $44,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
5102,000,000,000 in 1943, an in- 
crease of $58,000,000,000, or 131%. 
e profits increase was $4,000,- 
D00,000, or 101%. Wages and sal- 
aries, therefore, have run well 
ahead of the volume of goods pro- 
duced, while profits have run be- 
ind. 

-.“Income taxes were approxi- 
mately twelve times those of 1939, 
Although dollar profits before 
taxes were increased only about 
our times. American corpora- 
tions have paid Federal taxes 
mounting to $33,000,000,000 in 
the past three years, a sum great- 
than all corporate income taxes 
om the Armistice of 1918 to 
Pearl Harbor in 1941. 


+“There are other factors im- 
plicit between the lines of the 
INAM study which reflect general 
business concern for actual short 
term working capital needed for 
transition period of war to 
peace. This is evident in the sta- 
istical demarkation between prof- 
its as cash money and profits still 
Dn paper, or tied up in inven- 
tories. 

»“The analysis mirrors the 
anging conditions surrounding 
the entire subject of business 
profits to reveal a present-day 
lack of finality concerning it. In 
pther words, business is, and has 
been making money, but it does 
mot yet know exactly how much 
im the light of long-term limiting 
factors. and taxes, or how much it 
will need to finance its share of a 
future geared, according to cur- 
rent economic estimates, for a na- 
ional income of perhaps $150,- 
B00,000,000 and some _ 55,000,000 
postwar jobs.” 

‘In his further comments Mr. 
saylord says: 

’“If we do have a national in- 
tome of $150,000,000,000, it is go- 
g to require a lot of new invest- 
ent in industry. Certainly, in- 
dustry cannot support an economy 
pf that size on the present capital. 
Neither can industry supply all of 
these 55,000,000 jobs. Manufac- 
urers will supply about 25% of 
hem, provided there is the neces- 
sary investment in manufacturing 
terprises. 

“This profit study should dispel 
pnce and for all the idea that the 
war has greatly enriched all in- 
justry. It does show, however, 
hat industry, except for a few 
ajor cases of hardship, should 
ome out of the war in a reason- 
ably healthy condition, and with 
additional capital, should do its 
full share in creating postwar 
prosperity. Capital, of course, 
ill not be invested in unsound 
mterprises, therefore our future 
onomic well-being depends 
mpon the soundness of business at 
the end of the war.” 
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ribute to Woodrow Wilson 


On the motion of Josephus Dan- 
jels, who served as Secretary of 
the Navy under Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic Convention at 
hicago adopted on July 20 a res- 
oe of tribute to the 1912-20 
resident. Reporting this, the 
Associated Press said: 
“Gov. Colgate W. Darden of 
Virginia seconded the resolution 
offered by the Raleigh publisher. 
Adopted by a unanimous voice 
vote, it said: 

“ “Resolved, That this conven- 
tion consecrates itself to the ad- 
vancement of lasting peace, 

“ ‘We pause to pay tribute to 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“ ‘In his leadership of his party 
and the Republic he gave us the 








therefore | 





Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


IDAHO POWER CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 60,587 shares of 4% 
preferred stock, $100 par value. Under- 
writers are Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lazard | 
Freres & Co., New York, 45% each, and 
Wegener & Daly, Inc., Boise, 10%. Com- 
pany will offer’ to holders of its 32,130) 
Shares of 7° and 28,457 shares of $6 
preferred stock the opportunity 
change their shares for new 4% preferred 
stock on a share for share basis together 
with 38 in cash¢tand accrued dividends to 
Aug. 1, 1944. The exchange offer will be | 
open from about July 1 to July 22. The new 


preferred stock. will be cumulative from 
Aug. 1, 1944. Any shares of the 7% and 
$6 preferred stoek not deposited for ex- 


change will be redeemed on Aug. 1, 1944, 
at $110 per shame plus accrued dividends | 


‘o that date. The underwriters have | 
agreed to purchase any of the 4% pre- | 
ferred shares not issued pursuant to the 


exchange offer. The price to the public | 


will be $102 per share. Filed June 13. 
1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ June 22, 
1944. 

Unexchanged- 21,000 shares offered at 


$102 per share. 


_ 031,270. 


to ex-/| 


| petitive bidding Rule U-50. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE FIBRES, INC., | 


has filed a registration statement for 86,- 
310 shares of common stock (par $1). Pro- 
ceeds will be used to increase working 
capital for war purposes, and 
company in a position to carry additional 
inventories and‘ additional notes and ac- 
counts receivable for anticipated post-war 
business, particularly in the automotive 
field. Reynolds'& Co., New York, is prin- 
cipal unaerwriter. Filed June 30, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chranicle,”’ July 13, 1944. 

Otfered July 28 at $11.50 per share by 
Reynolds & Co., Schwabather & Co. and 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 





NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











SATURDAY, AUG. 5 


GRIESEDIECK WESTERN BREWERY 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
13,506 shares of common stock (no par). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represemt new financing by the 
company. Price to the public is $33 per 
share. Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, 
is named principal underwriter. Filed July 
17, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 
1944. 


MONDAY, AUG. 7 


WALTER E. HELLER & CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 27,500 shares of 


542% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100), with nondetachable common stock 
purchase warrants attached, and 55,000 


shares of common stock (par $2). A maxi- 
mum of 15,731 Shares of 5%2% cumulative 
preferred, with warrants, will be offered 
in exchange for the 7‘ cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. Any of the 15,731 
shares not accepted in exchange are to he 
included among the shares to be purchased 
by the underwriters. Offering price to the 
public is $104 a share. Each warrant will 
entitle the holder to purchase two shares 
of common stock at $15 per share on or 
befcre Sept. 30, 1947, and at $17.50 per 
share thereafter to Sept. 30, 1950, when 
the warrants expire. Net proceeds will be 
applied to the retirement by redemption or 
exchange Of 62,927 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred, par $25, at $26.50 per share. 
Balance of the net proceeds is to be used 
by the company for general working funds. 
F. Eberstadt & Co., New York, heads the 
group of underwriters. Filed July 19, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 8 
HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 


filed a registration statement for $450,000 


first mortgage convertible 542% bonds, 
series A, maturing serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The ;shares are reserved for 
issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loans. Filed July 20, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 9 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The | 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of: the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows. 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7° cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to | 





be used for redemption of certain of its ; Company has 
| preferred 


| sha 
of 


securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of | 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. | 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- | 





vision of world peace and tran- 
quility. 
“*We highly resolve to complete 
the tragically unfinished task. 
“*‘We remember that he fore- 
told the’ world tragedy of this 





global war, swhen his plan was 
rejected and denied.” 





to place | 


| 71 


|at $45 per share. 


Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder will 
name the dividend rate on the _ stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 


| July 27, 1944. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 10 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 
terest rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
tive amendment. Price to the public wil 
be filed by post-effective amendment. 
Company is a subsidiary of National Power 
& Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
545,610 shares of its outstanding common 
stock. The net proceeds, together with 
such additional cash from its general 
funds as may be required, will be used for 
the redemption, at 101 and accrued inter- 
est, of all of the company’s first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, 44% series 
due 1968, outstandifg in the principal 
amount of $10,000,000. The bonds will he 
offered by the company for competitive 
Sale pursuant to the Commission's com- 
The names of 
be filed by post- 
Filed July 22, 1944. 
July 27, 1944. 


the underwriters will 
effective amendment. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 


THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 35,000 shares 
5% cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
Company intends to offer to the present 
holders of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100, the opportunity of exchanging 
such holdings for 5% cumulative preferred, 
par $50, on the basis of one share of the 


the latter, with adjustment in cash for 
accrued dividend. It is the intention cf 
the company to call for redemption at the 
earliest call date all 7% cumulative pre- 


$110 per share and accrued dividends. Any 
unexchanged stock acquired by underwrit- 
ers will be offered to the public at $50 per 
share. There are 10,397 shares of the 
$100 par preferred stock outstanding. 
Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
named principal underwriter. Filed July 
22, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 
1944. 


SATURDAY, AUG. 12 


ST. PAUL COURT APARTMENTS, INC. 
has filed a_ registration statement for 
$250,000 bonds or notes secured by a firsv 
mortgage deed of trust covering the apart- 
ment property known as St. Paul Court 
Apartments. The bonds or notes are being 
offered to the present holders of first 
mortgage certificates of Certificate Hold- 
ers. Corp. in exchange for such first mort- 
gage certificates. The bonds or notes are 
being offered in an amount equal to the 
par amount of first mortgage certificates. 
Filed July 24, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
July 27, 1944. 


CORP. has 
for an un- 
of common 


DERBY GAS & ELECTRIC 
filed ‘a registration statement 
determined number of shares 
stock (no par). 

Address—33 Pine Street, New York. 

Business—Registered public utility hold- 
ing company. 

Underwriting—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—To be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—To be used in connection with 
the acquisition of the securities of the 
Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Light 
Co., a public utility company of the state 
of Connecticut, from Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5433. Form 
S-1: (7-24-44). 


MONDAY, AUG. 14 


ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 71,590 shares of 
common stock (par $4). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing by the company. 

Address—5631 West 65th Street, Chicago, 
In. 

Business—Tractor-trailers, wheels, too!s, 
etc. 

Underwriting—Brailsford & Co., and ©. 
O. Kalman, Paul R. Doels and Edwin 
White are considered to be the principal 
underwriters of the securities according to 
the prospectus. 

Offering—Price to public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5434. Form 
S-2. (7-27-44). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 

















ARDEN FARMS CO. has registered 35,- 
4 shares of $3 cumulative and partici- 
pating preferred stock, without par value. 
offered to holders of its 
stock rights to subscribe for 
res of the new preferred at the rate 
one share for each 2% shares held 
Company proposes to 
sell to the public any shares not sub- 
scribed. Net proceeds will be used to im- 
prove the cash and working capital posi- 
tions of the company and to the acquisi- 
tion of additiona] plants. No underwriters 
named. Filed June 21, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. — $300,000 
5% convertible debentures, series of 1943, 
due Feb. 1, 1951 and 11,400 prior pre- 
ferred shares (for purpose of conversion). 
Proceeds to retire bank loans and working 
capital. Pacific Co. of Calif. and Wyeth 


| & Co. named underwriters. 


former for two and one-fifth shares of. 


ferred not exchanged at the call price of, 


| mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% 





Filed Dec. 2), 
1943. “Chronicle,” March 9, 
1944, 

Registration statement withdrawn July 


20, 1944. 


Details in 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $12,000,000 25- 
year sinking fund debentures due Aug. 1, 
1969. Company plans to refinance its en- 
tire outstanding debt by the issuance and 
sale to che public of $12,000,000 debentures 
and the concurrent issuance and private 
sale of $30,000,000 general mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds, 334% series, due Aug. 1 
1969. The net proceeds of the sale of the 
new securities will be applied together with 
approximately $6,000,000 from the general 
funds of the company to the following pur- 


of $14,000,000 first consolidated mortgage 
5% bonds; to pay at maturity $6,000,000 
first lien and refunding mortgage bonds 
series A, 6%, due May 1, 1947; $10,000,000 
to redemption on Nov. 1, 1944, of $10,000,- 
000 first lien and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, 5%, due May 1, 1957, and 
$18,000,000 to redemption on Sept. 9, 1944, 
of 20-year 5% debentures. The last two 
redemptions involve the payment of $300,- 
000 and $360,000 in premiums, plus inter- 
est, respectively. F. S. Moseley & Co., 
Boston, is named principal underwriter. 
Filed June 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
July 13, 1944. 


The New York P. S. Commission on July 
27 informed company that the Commission 
will not approve the refunding plan in 
present form. Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc., 
offered to purchase the debentures at par 
and hold the debentures in escrow for 
competitive sale later in the year. The 
Commision, it is expected, will require 
competitive bidding for both issues. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1969, and 350,000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered fo: 
the’ account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 10134 of $10,044,900 first 
series, 
due March 1, 1952, and to the redemption 
at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light 
Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
dué March 1, 1952, assumed by Empire. 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con- 
trolled by Cities Service Power & Light 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co. 
and Benton County Utilities Corp. In con- 
junction with this merger Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. is surrendering all the 
securities of the constituent companies 
owned by it in exchange for an aggregate 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $10 
par, of the Empire District Electric Co. 
Both the bonds and stock will be offered 
for competitive bidding under the Com- 
mission's competitive bidding rule U-50. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Filed July 1, 1944, Details 
in “Chronicle,” July 6, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory anc 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
May 25. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
has filed a registration statement for -48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” June 8. 
1944. 


FLEMING COMPANY, INC., has filed 8 
registration statement for 2,500 shares of 
preferred stock, 5% cumulative ($100 par). 
Price to public $103 per share. Proceeds 
will be used to increase working capita) 
through the reduction of bank loans. 
Beecroft, Cole & Co., Columbian Securi- 
ties Corp. and Seltsam & Co., Inc., are 
underwriters. Filed June 3, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,” June 8, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance o! 
Germantown are to have _ pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 


Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
June 8, 1944. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has 
registered 100,000 shares of common stock 
$2 par value. Net proceeds will be received 
by Porter Associates, Inc. The moneys 
paid to the corporation by Porter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., on account ef the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
of $187,500, reimburse the corporation in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purchasing such shares. Porter Associates, 
Inc., underwriters. Details in “‘Chronicle,” 
May 31. Filed Mav 25. 








MICROMATIC HONE CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares 
5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 





(par $10). The preferred is convertible 
into 75,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Proceeds will be available for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Watling, Lerchen 
& Co., Detroit, is named principal under- 
writer. Filed July 10, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” July 20, 1944. 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
$250,000 subordinated debenture notes, 
bearing interest at rate of 4% per annum 
and maturing in five and ten years from 
date of issue. Notes are to be sold at their 
face value, only to members of the issuing 
corporation and individual members of its 
corporate stockhoiders. Proceeds will be 
used to increase working capital and re- 
duce bank loans. Filed June 12, 1944. 


poses: payment at maturity May 1, 1945, | Details in “Chronicle.’’ June 22. 1944, 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for $200,000 
series K 5% preferred stock and $300,000 
series L 6% preferred stock, both $100 par 
value. Securities will be offered by Moz- 
rison-Knudsen Co., Inc., at par. Any part 
of the issue not sold ‘by company officials 
will be sold through Wegener & Daly, 
Inc., Boise, Idaho, as underwriters. Com- 
pany in an amendment filed June 10 
proposes to offer $100,000 4% series F 
demand certificates and $100,000 4% series 
Y certificates at $100. Proceeds for work- 
ing capital. Details in “Chronicle,” May 
31. Filed May 23. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
220,078 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 per share. Company plans 
to issue the 220,078 shares of 5% preferred 
stock to effect the retirement by exchange 
or redemption of an equal number of 
shares of its 7%, 6% and 542% preferred 
stock, the exchange to be on a share for 
share basis plus a cash payment to be filed 
by amendment. Filed May 17, 1944. De- 
tails in “Chronicle,” April 27, 1944. 

Exemption from competitive bidding rule 
denied by SEC in opinion issued May 5, 
1944. Company on May 12 filed an 
amendment with the SEC proposing invita- 
tion of competitive bidding on the stock 
under rule U-50. 

Proposals for exchange and purchase <f 
the 5% preferred stock were received by 
the company up to 10 a.m. CWT July 10. 
Only one bid, made by Stone & Webster 
and Blodgett, Inc. and associates, was 
received, which the company rejected. The 
price named by the bankers was 101. 

In amendment filed July 29 company 
proposes to exchange the new 5% preferred 
stock for (1) 69,858 shares ‘7% preferred 
on share for share basis, plus $13.533 m 
cash; (2) 124,505 shares 6% preferred on 
share for share basis plus $5.766 in cash; 
(3) 25,715 shares 5%% ‘preferred on shar 
for share basis, plus $3.133 in cash. Un- 
exchanged shares through underwriters a. 
not less than $102. First Boston Corp. ma: 
be underwriter. 





PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—$1,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred steck 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series A 3%2% due Feb. 1, 1971. 
Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary) on share for share basis. Bonds 
will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding. Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944. 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
March 16, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. 8. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., pr underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details.in “‘Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. 





Revenue Freight Ton- 
Miles Up 8.5% In June 


The volume of freight traffic 
handled by Class I railroads in 
June, 1944, exceeded the same 
month last ‘year by 8.5%, the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 21. 
Freight traffic, measured in ton- 
miles, amounted to approximately 
63,000,000,000 ton-miles, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates based 
on reports just received by the 
Association from Class I railroads. 

Class I railroads in the first six 
months of 1944 performed approx- 
imately 5.7% more revenue ton- 
miles of service than in the same 
period of 1943, 2742% more than 
in the same period of 1942, and 
154% more than in the first six 
months of 1939. 

The following table summarizes 
ton-mile statistics for the first six 
months of 1944 and 1943 (000’s 








omitted): 

Period— 1944 1943 Inc. 
Ist 4 mos._ 242,748,437 229,820,329 5.6% 
lst 3 mos.. 242,748,437 229,820,329 5.6% 
Mo. of May_ *64,000,000 62,146,617 3.0 
Mo. of June +63,000,000 57,968,242 8.5 

Total ___ 369,748,437 349,935,188 5.7% 


*Revised estimate. Preliminary estimate, 
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Although the commercial banks have been given only very lim- 
ited participations in both the Fourth and Fiftn War Loan Vrives 
they nevertheless have been important in both of these drives in 
an indirect way. . It is indicated that the reporting member 
banks of the Federal ‘Reserve System during the Fourth War Loan 
purchased, exclusive of bills, about $1,900,000,000 of outstanding Gov- 
ernment obligations, consisting of $218,000,000 of certificates, $999,- 
000,000 in notes and $683,000,000 in bonds. A similar trend was 
show n during the Fifth War Loan when these banks bought aside 
from Treasury bills $3,065,000,000 of outstanding Government securi- 
ties with certificates amounting to $1,862,000,000, notes aggregating 
$320,000,000 and bonds totalling $883,000,000. 

While total sales of Government obligations during the Fifth 
War Loan will probably exceed $21,000,000,000 compared with 
$17,300,000,000 raised in the Fourth War Loan, the question is 
raised whether larger loan drive totals do not mean larger pur- 
chases by the banks of outstanding Government securities. . . . 

Individuals, as well as corporations and other institutions, have 
subscribed heavily to the securities offered in these drives, but they 
in turn have sold some of the outstanding issues in order to make 
these new purchases. ... The principal buyers of the outstanding 
obligations have been the banks who have become more important 
in each drive, and this indirect financing of the War Loan effort 
by the commercial banks mean a corresponding increase in bank 
deposits. .. . While this indirect participation by the banks in the 
War Loans has thus far been held to modest proportions, the point 
of discussion is whether such a condition will continue to prevail 
in the future. . 

A study of the purchases of outstanding Government obliga- 
tions made during the last War Loan by member banks in the 
12 Federal Reserve Districts shows that the banks in the New 
York and Chicago districts were the largest buyers of the cer- 
tificates with the greater part of the notes and bonds being taken 
by institutions outside of these two areas. ... The San Fran- 
cisco and Atlanta banks, aside from those in the New York 
district, were the largest buyers of the notes, with the San Fran- 
cisco institutions next to New York in the purchases of bonds. . . . 


FIFTH WAR LOAN SALES 

The Fifth War Loan gives every indication of exceeding a grand 
total of $21,000,000,000, and such a figure would make it the most 
successful drive so far undertaken by the Treasury. . . . While final 
results have not yet been announced, many estimates have been 
made, and one of them is as follows: 


8 ee $4,750,000,000 
ER ee 1,950,000,000 
ee sree... .- +. -'.- 5. 2,400,000,000 
a et ack i em cs st 8,500,000,000 
Savings Bonds ______-___ 3,500,000,000 


Whether the final figure be $21,000,000,000 or $22,000,000,060, as 
expected by some people in the financial district, it shows that a 
tremendous job has been done, and one the whole country can be 
proud of, since this very large amount of funds has been made avail- 
able for the war effort without a corresponding increase in deposits 
and purchasing power, neither of which are needed at this time... . 
It likewise indicates that the Treasury will be in a comfortable cash 
position for some time to come, which may mean that the next 
“War Loan” or “Victory Loan,’ reported in some quarters to be 
scheduled to begin on Armistice = and to end on Pearl Harbor 
Day, may not come until early 1945. 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS SENSITIVE 


The partially exempt securities have just gone through another 
jittery period, although the latter part of last week they settled 
down with some strength appearing near the end of July, so that 
in the course of the past 10 days they have ended about un- 
changed. Due to the substantial premium at which these obli- 
gations are selling and the decreasing supply the market is quite 
thin, and it does not take many bonds either way to have a pro- 
nounced effect upon the prices of these obligations. The Ruml- 
Sonne tax plan, which was recently published and ‘ealls for the 
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abolition of corporation income taxes, was reported to have been 
the principal unsettling factor in the market for partially exempt 
securities. It is reported that several institutions that are sub- 
stantially interested in these obligations are closely watching tax 
developments particularly, as they might effect these securities. “since 
there appears to be considerable differences in opinion about future 
taxation. .. . Nevertheless, there seems to be agreement on one 
point, that there will be no reduction in taxes while the war is 
on. ... It is indicated that there are at least two prominent schools 
of thought on future tax problems, namely, those that believe there 
should be an immediate lowering of all corporate taxes when hos- 
tilties cease, and those who contend that taxes should remain high 
with only a gradual reduction with the return of peace. ... The 
latter group maintains that substantial sums can be collected by the 
Government with only minor tax reductions during the period of 
good business that should follow the war, and this money can be 
used to retire Government bonds and cut debt charges. ... No 
changes are looked for in the normal rate at first, but a gradual 
lowering of the excess profits and surtaxes would take over a period | 
of time. 


DIVERGENT TAX VIEWS, 
AND MARKET ACTION 


These different ideas on future taxation are having an effect 
on the partially exempt obligations, but it is pointed out that 
until the war is won and we are on our way back to more normal 
conditions too much probably will not be known about the future 
tax strucuure. ... With heavy debt charges and large Govern- 
ment expenditure indicated even after the war ends, a national 
budget of between $18,000,000,000 and $20,000,600,000 is forecast, 
which means taxes must remain high for a considerable period. 

. Accordingly, it has been reported that the interested groups 
that have been studying this problem of taxes have concluded 
that, pending further clarification of future tax matter, it is still 
advisable for institutions that need tax protection to continue to 
hold their partially exempt obligations... . 

The recent announcement of invitations for tenders on $1,200,- 
000,000 of Treasury discount bills to replace the $1,017,000,000 matur- 
ing August 3, brings to an end the 13 weeks’ cycle of $1,200,000,000 
offerings and with it interest as to whether the next weekly invi- 
tation for tenders will be raised to $1,500,000,000. . . . The last in- 
crease in the weekly bill offerings of $200,000,000, the largest ever 
made by the Treasury, took place early in May following 47 weeks 
in which the bill offerings amounted to about $1,000,000,000. If the 
Treasury is to raise new funds by means of the discount bills, as 
many contend, an increase in the weekly offering to approximately 
$1,500,000,000 is to be expected. 


The Government market in taxable issues was firm in the 
past week with continued out-of-town banking buying still being 
in evidence with most of the activity taking place in the 2% 
group with some buying taking place in the 2 | notes due 
_ Sept. 15, 1947, and the 144% notes due Sep. 15, 1948. | 


Fiffh War Loan Oversubscribed — Yield 
$20,639,000,000 


It was made known on Aug. 1 by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau that the Fifth War Loan Drive resulted in total sub- 
scriptions of $20,639,000,000. The goal was $16,000,000,000. The 
corporation quota of $10,000,000.000 was exceeded by $4,309,000,000 
and the individual quota of $6,000,000,000 was exceeded by $330,- 
000,000, said Washington advices Aug. 1 to the New York “Times” 
which added that according tc@ 
preliminary figures, the E bond; Indebtedness of Rertas C- 1945. 
Sales of the three issues of sav- 


goal of $3,006,000,000 was ex- 
ceeded slightly. In the same ad-| ings bonds. Series E, F and G, and 
of Series C Savings Notes, would, 


vices it was stated that Mr. Mor- 
genthau hailed the final yield as/|he said at that time, continue. The 


BILL OFFERINGS 











an “unprecedented total” and a 
“remarkable achievement, possi- 
ble because of the whole-hearted 
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cooperation of all the American 
people” and “excellent news to 
send to our fighting men.’ 

Sec. of the Treasury Morgenthau 
‘ announced on July 7 that the sub- 
scription books for the four issues 
of marketable securities would 
close, and the Fifth War Loan 
Drive would terminate. at the 
close of business July 8. These 
issues are the 2%% Treasury 


Bonds of 1965-70, the 2% Treasury 
Bonds of 1952-54, the 144% Treas- 








gs | Ury Notes of Series B-1947 and 
ithe %% Treasury Certificates of 


Treasury announcement added: 

“Subscriptions for the four is- 
sues of marketable securities 
which are placed in the mail up 
to midnight of July 8 will be 
treated as timely subscriptions. 
As previously announced, sub- 
scriptions for savings bonds and 
savings notes processed by the 
Federal Reserve Banks or the 
Treasury up to the close of busi- 
ness July 31 will be credited to 
the Drive.” 


Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounced on July 5 that the official 
Treasury. Department circulars 


governing the current offering of 


214% Treasury Bonds of 1965-70 
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and 2% Treasury Bonds of 1952- 
54 have been amended to permit 
deferred payment for such bonds 
allotted to life insurance com- 
panies, to savings institutions, and 
to States, municipalities, political 
subdivisions and similar public 
corporatons, and agencies thereof. 
Payment in full on any such sub- 
scriptions must be completed on 
or before Sept. 30, 1944. The 
Treasury Department’s announce- 
ment also said: 

“The Secretary stated that the 
Treasury has received a number 
of requests for such an amend- 
ment. It has been pointed out that 
in the next few months there will 
be substantial accumulations in 
the way of premiums and deposits 
and payments to sinking and other 
funds. This provision affords an 
opportunity to arrange at this 
time for the investment of such 
anticipated funds.” 

eT 


Situations of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
upon request from F. H. Koller 
& Co. 
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The Financial Situation 


The Department of Commerce has recently estimated 
that straight-time wage and salary payments in nonagricul- 


Bretton Woods Conference Achieved A “Bulk 
Of Lucid, Solid Construction’ Says Lord Keynes 





tural industries in the United States during 1943 amounted to Lord Keynes, Chairman of the British delegation and Chairman® 


just short of $77.5 billion. According to the same source, all 
wage and salary payments in these industries totaled $89.5 
billion. The difference, some $12 billion, or nearly 13.5% 
of the total, represented payment for overtime work. Of the 
latter somewhat over $4 billion represented overtime pre- 
mium rates of pay. 

Of this situation, the Department of Commerce has this 
to say: 

“The fact that so substantial a proportion of workers’ 
incomes during the war period resulted from overtime pay 
has important implications for the transition period which 
will follow the end of hostilities. It is apparent from the 
accompanying tables and charts that the reduction in income 
which will occur with the return to the normal workweek 
will eliminate the source from which a large volume of pur- 
chasing power is derived currently. This factor will be sup- 
plemented by another, operating in the same direction, 
namely, the transfer of workers out of relatively high wage 
occupations in the heavy industries to lower paid jobs in 
consumers’ goods and services fields.” 


Unfortunate Analysis 


This line of comment would doubtless seem exceedingly 
strange to many of us were similar analyses not now so 
common. But common or not, this sort of approach is wholly 
unsatisfying. Indeed it is distinctly unfortunate, since it 
can scarcely fail, whether intended or not, to give encour- 
agement to labor leaders and not a few others who are even 
now urging that hourly wage rates be raised in this post-war 

(Continued on page 516) 


: The Price Of Peace 


By NORMAN THOMAS* 


Presidential Aspirant Urges A Proclamation Of Peace 
Terms Appropriate To A Lasting Peace—Opposes Com- 
mitment To Any League Pledged To A Peace Of Ven- 
geance And Of Imperial Power And Holds A Construc- 
tive Revolution Can Bring Hope To Germany And 
Europe As A Primitive Peace Cannot—Lays War To 
Versailles Treaty And Capitalists From Europe And 
America 

There isn’t a decent American who doesn’t want the earliest 





of Commission II, which drew up the plan for the International Bank 
of Reconstruction and Development for the Conference, in moving 
the adoption of the final act at the closing plenary session of the 
Conference on Saturday evening, July 22, made the following address: 


possible peace that will last. 


die to satisfy 
some lust of 
pomp and 





We want no single American boy to}; 
es 





thigh German officials and the 
pprenk in German solidarity at the 
top should be followed by a con- | 








this Confer- 
ence, Mr. 
President, 
have been try- 
ing to accom- 
plish some- 
thing very dif- 
ficult to ac- 
complish. We 
have not been 
trying, each 
one to please 
himself, and 
to find the 
solution most 
acceptable in 
our own par- 
ticular situa- 
tion. That 
would have 
been easy. It has been our task 
to find a common measure, a com- 
mon’ standard, a comm: rule ap- 
plicable to each and not irksome 
to any. We have been operating, 
| moreover, in a field of great in- 
'tellectual and technical difficulty. 
| We have had to perform at one 
and the same time the tasks ap- 
| propriate to the economist, to the 
| financier, to the politician, to the 
| journalist, to the propagandist, to 
‘the lawyer, to the statesman— 
‘even, I think, to the prophet and 
'to the ‘soothsayer. Nor has the 
'magic of the microphone been 
lable, silently and swiftly per- 
| ambulent at the hands of our at- 
‘'tendant sprites, the faithful 
Scouts, Puck coming to the aid of 
| Bottom, to undo all the mischief 
first wrought in the Tower of 
Babel. 

“And I make boid to say, Mr. 
President, that under your wise 
and kindly guidance we have been 
successful. International confer- 


ences have not a good record. I 


1 
j 
| 
| 





Lord Keynes 
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“I feel it a signal honor that I am asked to move the acceptance 

of the Final Act at this memorable Conference. 
‘*We, the® 
Delegates of, 














am certain that no similar con- 
ference within memory has 
achieved such a bulk of lucid, 
solid construction. We owe this 
not least to the indomitable will 
and energy, always governed by 
good temper and humor, of Harry 
White. But this has been as far 
removed as can be imagined from 
a one-man or two-man or three- 
man conference. It has been 
teamwork, teamwork such as I 
have seldom experienced. And 
for my own part, I should like to 
pay a particular tribute to our 
lawyers. All the more so because 
I have to confess that, generally 
speaking, I do not like lawyers. 
I have been known to complain 
that, to judge from results in this 
lawyer-ridden land, the May- 
flower, when she sailed from 
Plymouth, must have been entire- 
ly filled with lawyers. When I 
first visited Mr. Morgenthau in 





tell me how to do what I think 
sensible, and, above all, to devise 
means by which it will be lawful 
for me to go on being sensible in 
unforeseen conditions some years 
hence. Too often lawyers busy 
themselves to make commonsense 
illegal. Too often lawyers are men 
who turn poetry into prose and 
prose into jargon. Not so our law- 
yers here in Bretton Woods. On 
the contrary they have turned our 
jargon into prose and our prose 
into poetry. And only too often 
they have had to do our thinking 
for us. We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Dean Acheson, Oscar 
Cox, Luxford, Brenner, Collado, 
Arnold, Chang, Broches and our 
own Beckett of the British Dele- 
gation. I have only one complaint 
against them which I ventured to 
voice yesterday in Commission II. 
I wish that they had not covered 
so large a part of our birth certi- 
ficate with such very detailed pro- 
visions for our burial service; 
hymns and lessons and all. 

“Mr. President, we have reached 
this evening a decisive point. But 
it is only a beginning. We have 
to go out from here as mission- 





Washington some three years ago 
accompanied only by my secre- 
tary, the boys in your Treasury 
curiously inquired of him—where 
is your lawyer? When it was ex- 
plained that I had none—‘“Who)| 
then does your thinking for you?” 
was the rejoinder. That is not my 
idea of a lawyer. I want him to 








aries, inspired by zeal and faith. 
We have sold all this to ourselves. 
But the world at large still needs 
to be persuaded. 

“I am greatly encouraged, I 
confess, by the critical, sceptical 
and even carping spirit in which 
our proceedings have been 

(Continued on page 521) 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE 


BARGERON 


Governor Dewey’s jaunt out to St. Louis is looked upon here in 


Washington as something historic 
fraught with political dynamite. 


and at the same time, something 


In the first instance, it symbolizes the independence that our 


State Governors have been acquiring. That’s all to the good. 


It has 


been all too long since these Governors recognized their proper 
@& 





estate. With e 
the exception | 
ef. a. f6W 
States, the 
Governors 
have, even be- 
fore the New 
Deal, looked 
upon their 
jobs as a step- 
ping stone to 
the Senate. An 
exception was 
the former 
Governor Rit- 
chie of Mary- 
land, who 
often said he 
would not 
consider giv- 
ing up presid- 
ing over the 
great State of Maryland except | 
for the Presidency. Your New) 
York governors have always as- | 
sumed they were pretty big shots 
and in direct line for the Presi- 
dency. 

But aside from a few States, the 








Carlisle Bargeron 


|within his 


pride or thirst nied 
me venenatis, eenve FOVeaS Se we ry recon Financial Situationm..........+-++++- 513 
Every Amer- of the German people, soldiers, | ig aerene 
ican father or workers and farmers, who have Regular Features 
mother will already paid so terrible a price for 
think “that Hitler’s dream of a aad of | a Attend 6 Re. 
whose life power. But despite a this neither . otcces 4ahs me cocpecae ‘olp gune 
"4 : s thrown President Roosevelt nor any of | M00dy ee ee os oa 
away might the Allied leaders has said one | =m way arenes Oa aah 
have been word that might shorten the war *™ . a hak Sonate ae 
mine.” Not by giving the German people a NYSE Odd-Lo ra Bsc vcrecceccrce 
one of us can little hope of a decent peace. And | Siate of. Trade 
look in the newspapers and individuals who) - 
movies at the have usurped the name “liberal” |General Review.............-+++-++: 514 
devastation have denounced the demand for Commodity Prices, Domestic Index.. 524 
which war, decent peace terms and even the) Weekly Carloadings........... sores 527 
even for lib- jrequest for something better than | Weekly Engineering Construction... 525 
eration, inevi- Norman Thomas /|unconditional surrender, as if it | Paperboard Industry Statistics...... 527 
tably has were a form of treason. Rather | Weekly Lumber Movement......... 527 
brought to towns of Italy and of | theirs is the treason to the men | Fertilizer Association Price Index... 524 
France and want to add to Eu-/|who will die in vain and to the | Weekly Coal and Coke Output...... 525 
rope’s sorrow and bitterness by ~~~ : | Weckly Steel Review.....,......... 523 
he unnecessary destruction of| *A speech given by Norman | Moody's Daily Commodity Index... 525 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for | weekly Crude Oil Production....... 526 


bne least hamlet. in om hearts | president, at Oberlin Town Hall, 
e know how infinitely desirable ' Operlin, Ohio, July 30, 1944. 


it would be if the intrigue among (Continued on page 520) 





ambitious men who became gov- 








|Non-Ferrous Metals Market......... 524, ernors had no higher ambitions 
| Weekly Electric Output............. 524| than to get to the Senate. This 
May Bldg. Permits................., 523 ' reflected, on their part, an accept- 


-ance that they were merely flunk- 


ies and that the National Gov- 


ernment was the thing. Some of 


these fellows, many of them, only ~ 
get $5,000 a year and a house to 


_ | live in and some of them not even 
this latter. 


Whether their attitude had to do 
with the centralization which we 
have undergone, or whether they 
were simply victims of the trend, 
is not for this writer to say. Suf- 


| fice to say is that in recent years 


the Governors have come to mean 
little or nothing, except in one or 
two States. 

We are inclined to: think they 
had a lot to do with it because a 
Governor of backbone, who in- 
sisted upon handling the problems 
State, could have 
served a useful purpose and also 
attracted national attention. 

Mr. Roosevelt, when he came 
into power, with his knowledge 
of human nature, fully realized 
this set-up. He fully realized that 
the great majority of our Gov- 
ernors were looking forward to 
running for the Senate. He swept 
over and engulfed these State am- 
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What Nonsense Is This? 


“I would appropriate for the first year immedi- 
ately after the end of the war, a 20 days’ cost of the 
war. I would double that for the second year. I am 
speaking of the cost of Federal, State and municipal 
public works programs, a five-year program of at 
least $40,000,000,000. If we don’t do that, I predict 
we will spend more in the long run and get less out 
of it, just as we did with the WPA. If funds are pro- 
vided in time, the country will get full value. 

“Just as soon as the war blows up in Germany, 
which I hope will be real quick, the city is ready to 
go ahead with its post-war plans. But no city in the 
United States, including my own, is able to fully 
and completely finance a post-war public works 


Lend-Lease Shipments | 
In May Reached Record, 


Of $1.159,000,000 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, reported on} 


i July 25 that all types of Lend-| 
| Lease shipments from the United/ 


States in the pre-invasion month | 


The State Of Trade 


The Federal Reserve System recently took an opposite stand to 
that of the SEC in its opinion that American industry has ampie 
working capital to soften the shock of conversion to peacetime pur- 
suits. The analysis of the SEC was covered in a previous issue of the 
“Chronicle.” A like reaction was felt by the NAM through its Presi- 
dent, Robert M. Gaylord, who made public a detailed analysis of 
corporate profits, designed as Mr.® 
Gaylord put it to “dispel once 
and for all the idea that the war 





was 2% higher than on June 30, 


1943. 


|the Associated Press, $559,000,000| ness is making 


|dom, $100,000,000 


| the Mediterranean area, $110,000,-! said. 
| 000; to China, India, Australia and | 3] jn 


of May reached the record value} has greatly iche 3 
of $1,159,000,000. Of the total, said} try.” "He alted thet “ohc tet 
money,’ profits 
in the war years have fallen be- 
low “average rates” of the peace- 
time years of 1936, 1937 and 1939. 
Discussing corporation profits, he 
these profits dropped from 
1939 to 2.8 last year, while | 
| production voiume jumped from| 


was shipped to the United King- 
more than in| 
any previous month. Shipments! 
to Russia totaled $316,000,000, to} 


New Zealand, $130,000,000, and to 


program without Federal aid.”—-Mayor La Guardia 
of New York City. 

“Unless a depression is seen coming or some other 
national need arises reasonably requiring Federal 
grants, I do not believe that municipalities should 
look primarily to the Federal Government for the 
financing of local public works. In the absence of 
special or other compelling circumstances, State 
and local governments should not advance public 
works programs beyond their own ability to finance 
them. This is no argument against Federal funds 
for certain types of highways, port developments 
and for other projects toward which the Federal 
Government has been contributing from earliest 
times.”——Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

It is to be hoped that the Congressional Commit- 
tee to whom these gentlemen expressed these views 
last week will be inclined to scrutinize such doc- 
trines with care. How, except by monetary tricks, 


can the people through the central government do 
And anyhow, 








- 
a eg eg ey eg ty 


by outrageous profligacy. 


what is beyond them otherwise? 
what reason is there to suppose welfare is promoted 








Howard E. Blood Sees “Boom” In So. America— 


Foreign Commerce Board Advocated 


A real estate and building “boom” of such proportions “it is 
reminiscent of the Florida land boom” is now in progress in most | 
large cities of South America and is enhancing the demand for many | 


all other areas, $44,000,000, in-: 
‘eluding $4,000,000 to the other 
| American Republics. The advices 
added: 

“The May shipments brought 
|the cumulative total of Lend- 
| Lease exports since Mar. 11, 1941, 
'to $20,525,000,000, of which $4,- 
| 785,000,000 was exported during 
the first five months of this year.” 

The Associated Press accounts 
from Washington July 25, also 
stated: 

“The War Food Administration 
reported today that June deliv- 
eries of agricultural products for 
Lend-Lease and other war pur- 
poses aggregated 806,942,749 
pounds, a drop of 24% from May 
deliveries. The dollar value of 
the deliveries was not stated. 


“June Lend-Lease deliveries at 
shipside amounted to 658,116,418 
pounds, compared with 857,870,- 
924 pounds in May. They were 
divided: British Empire, 
Russia, 32%; Greece, North and 
West Africa and the French Com- 
mittee of Liberation, 10%. 


The June deliveries brought 
total Lend-Lease agricultural de- 
liveries for the year to 4,071,242,- 
117 pounds. 

“In a separate report, the For- 
eign Eeonomic Administration 
seid almost a half a billion pounds' 
of food valued at $47,911,000 were 





58%; 


$131,000,000,000 to $298,000,000.- | 
000. The NAM study was based 
primarily on Commerce Depart-| 
ment figures, it was said, and| 
gave corporation gross receipts in| 
1939 as $130,972,000,000 and net | 
income after taxes as $4,088,000.- | 
000. The comparable figures for | 
1943 were $298,000,000,000 and} 
$8,200,000,000. | 


Weekly Summary of Trade and’ 
Industry—Retribution set in in a| 
big way for the German forces | 
the past week making their posi- | 
tions on the Russian and western | 
fronts wholly untenable. The! 
German line of defense extending | 
from the Baltic to the Carpathians 
on the Russian front was thrown 
back in such haste that the with- 
drawal took on more of the na- 
ture of a complete rout. In Nor- 
mandy American spearheads early 
in the week effected a break- 
through in the German wall west | 





As for industry. steel output of 
ingots and castings rose 1% over 
the previous week with electric 
kilowatt production higher by 
4.4% more than one year ago. 
Residual fuel oil the past week 
increased by almost 1,000,000 bar- 
rels and was the highest since the 
first of the year. However, do- 
mestic and foreign crude petro- 
leum decreased by 1,219,000 bar- 
rels for the week and brought 
stocks to the lowest level in many 
years. Paper production increased 
by 02% over last week and 
paperboard by 3% over the same 
week. A decline occurred in 
freight carloadings ot 1,770 cars 
or 0.2% below the week preced- 
ing, while anthracite coal output 
fell off by 3.5% from the previous 
period and by 8.3% over a year 
ago. Bituminous coal also receded 
for the same period. Retail trade 
fared well last week as depart- 
ment store sales advanced 11% 
ahead of last year for the country 
as a whole and by 16% for sales 
volume here in New York. 


Trade Loans — Expansion in 
trade loans, according to the New 
York “Sun,” has already set in. 
Reports to that paper from com- 
mercial paper dealers on Friday, 
last, stated that for the first time 





of St. Lo paving the way for fu- | in six months, new issues of paper 
ture successes which up to Tues-| were exceeding maturities and 
day of the current week placed! that June 3 apparently would be 
American armored forces in a po-| the low point for volume. On that 
sition where they have entered| date only $136,500,000 was out- 
Brittany and have struck east-| standing compared with $150,700,- 
ward toward Paris from their| 000 on May 31 and $143,300,000 on 
salient on the lower Normandy| June 30, 1943. .The seasonal bot- 
Coast. United States forces drove| tom last year also was reached in 
10 miles southeast of Avranches| June, but the subsequent expan- 
on the See River, capturing the} sion was only $52,000,000 betwee: 
large transport center of Brecey | July 1 and Dec. 31. From the 
in a drive that threatens to turn}same source it is reported that 


- ; : i ity il after the} : , : 
products which will not be obtainable in quantity uti a | eenived My. Aéaasionn <esene its 


war, Howard E. Blood, President of the Norge Division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., declared at Detroit, Mich., on July 27, following his 
return from a 17,000 mile business * 











survey trip to the major cities of 
the southern continent. 


Emphasizing that United States ened use of the airplane post-war, | 
businessmen can look forward to a vehicle of transport and com- 


a multitude of opportunities in 
South America after the war, Mr. 
Blood cited this real estate devel- 
opment as one phase of a “vast” 
industrial expansion which all 
countries of that continent are ex- 
periencing. The land “boom” is 
particularly notable in Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, he 
said. 

Furthermore, Mr. Blood con- 
tinued, there has developed in the 
last several years a “strong spirit 
of nationalism” in these countries 
with virtually everyone in gov- 
ernment and business of the re- 
alization that the general living 
standard scale must be raised if 
improvements are to continue. 

“Efforts in this direction in the 
last several years have resulted in 
general salary increases in most 
countries, with wages in Buenos 
Aires up 56.3% from January, 
1937, the base year.” While these 
gains are partially attributable to 
a war-borne price inflation, 
appears that purchasing power 
has increased considerably,’ Mr. 
Blood stated. 

North American technical skill 
will be especially helpful in 
“streamlining” manufacturing 
operations of the many small 
firms which have sprung up dur- 
ing the war, most of which are 
operating under great difficulties, 
he continued. 

Although products of these 
newer companies represent com- 
petition with existing United 
States trademarks in South Amer- 
ica, it is historically true, he de- 
eclared, that as a country indus- 
trializes, the overall market for 
North American goods increases 
with benefit to all. 

To indicate further the prospects 


| 


} 
| 


“it | 


} 





munication which has been in- 
strumental largely in development 
of hitherto inaccessible areas. 

Mr. Blood said that the United 
States Government, according to 
its citizen businessmen living in 
South America, must take at least 
three steps if healthy trade rela- 
tions between the two continents 
are to be fostered in the post-war 
period. These would be: 


1. Move to prevent arbitrary 
expropriation of United States- 
owned private property; 

2. Obtain assurances that 
United States investors would be 
protected from exorbitant tax- 
ation on their share returns, and 

3. Remove the United States 
Department of State from close 
association with affairs of busi- 
ness and set up a foreign com- 
merce board, similar to the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade perhaps, to co- 
ordinate trade activities. 





Chase Invites Tenders On 
New So. Wales 5% Bonds 


The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, as successor 
fiscal agent of external 30-year 
5% sinking fund gold bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1957 of State of New South 
Wales Australia, is inviting ten- 
ders for sale to it at prices not 
exceeding their principal amount 
and accrued interest of an amount 
of these bonds sufficient to ex- 
haust the sum of $247,569.15. 
Tenders will be received at the 
Corporate Trust Department of 
the bank, 11 Broad Street, New 
York 15, and will be opened at 
12 Noon on Aug. 8, 1944, 





| the South and Southwestern Pa- 
| cific from the government of New 
| Zealand as reverse Lend-Lease up 
to May 31. 

“Of the total of 456,939,150 
pounds of food supplied, 63,380,- 
000 pounds were veal and beef, 
31,910,000 were lamb and mutton, 
18,270,000 were pork, 28,380,000 
were bacon and ham, 42,000,820 
were canned meat, and the rest 
included butter, cheese, milk and 
cream, miscellaneous dairy prod- 
ucts, fresh vegetables, canned 
vegetables, apples and sugar.” 


for increased industrialization, Mr.) 
Blood cited the anticipated wid-| 





Maintenance Of Union 
Membership For UP 
Ordered By NWLB 


According to the New York 
“Times” of July 28, the United 
Press announced on the previous 
day that it had received a direc-' 
tive from the Daily Newspaper 
Printing and Publishing Commis- 
sion of the National War Labor 
Board in Chicago instructing it to 
institute maintenance of union 
membership among its editorial 
employes in the United States. 
The “Times,” added: 


“The order followed a hearing 
before the Commission in Chi- 
cago at which the news service 
unsuccessfully defended its op- 
position to ‘any and all forms of 
editorial employes. The UP has 
14 days in which to petition the 
Board for a review. 

“Accompanying the directive 
was a dissenting opinion written 
by Frank R. Ahlgren, editor of The 
Memphis ‘Commercial Appeal,’ 
who was the industry member on 
the Commission hearing the case. 
The majority réport was made by 
F. S. Deibler, public member and 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, 
and Sam Eubanks, Labor Member 
and Executive Vice President of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 








| Rubber Director would come to 
,an end effective Sept. 


| 952,000,000, an increase of nearly 


the whole German line in France. | 
News from Italy told of British} 
troops fighting five miles from 
Florence with the Germans ad- 
mitting the evacuation of Pisa. In 
the Pacific area American forces 
landed on Sansapor on North 
Dutch New Guinea, cutting the 
distance to the Philippines down 
to 600 miles. Immediate construc- 
tion of an airport was undertaken. 
The past week saw diplomatic 
pressure applied against Argen- 
tina because of reputed pro-Axis 
leanings and activities of the Ar- 
gentine Government. The State 
Department issued a White Paper 
which explained this country’s re- 
fusal to extend recognition. to the 
military regime of President Far- 
rell. The week’s news contained 
one other item worthy of mention 
and that was the announcement 
last week that the Office of the 


1, next. 
Rubber Director Bradley Dewey 
announced that the agency’s job 
of supervising the building of the 
synthetic rubber industry was ac- 
complished and that the bureau 
would dissolve itself. 

Military developments of recent 
weeks have induced stock market 
investors to exercise greater cau- 
tion making for rather dull and 
irregular markets. Some expan- 
sion was noted in trade loans, and 
bank clearings for the week were 
more than 20% above the volume 
for the corresponding period of 
1943. On Tuesday of this week the 
Federal Reserve Board reported 
that total consumer credit out- 
standing on June 30, totaled $4,- 


$55,000,000 since May 31. Single 
payment and instalment loans ac- 
counted for most of the increase, 


while automotive sale credit also 
rose slgihtly. Charge account in- 
debtedness declined about 1% 
during June and at the end of the 





“month the amount outstanding 


the increase in volume now ex 
perienced is produced by borrow- 
ings by a wide variety of trades 
notably flour millers, grain deal 
ers, seed merchants and cotton 
seed oil dealers. There is also 4 
considerable volume of grocer’ 
trade paper in the market, muc 
of which seems to have its base il 
whiskey purchases. Some grocer 
wholesalers would have paid off 
their commercial paper this sea 
son had it not been for the pur, 
chase of liquor at higher prices. 


War Bonds— The long antici 
pated plan in Washington dealing 
with the cashing of war bonds wag 
announced by Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. The 
plan will permit holders to re 
ceive proceeds immediately ana 
wili, it is understood, be put intd 
effect within 60 days. The nev 
mechanism for redeeming wa 
bonds is expected to ease the jok 
of handling bonds that are cashed 
before maturity. Redemption c 
bonds is expected to increase a 
the quantity of bonds outstanding 
in the hands of the public grow 
and will help also to handle th 
payment of matured bonds. The 
first savings bonds mature in 194 
Under the plan, banks will be re 
imbursed for handling bond re 
demptions, but a scale of fees ha 
not yet been worked out, it we 
stated. 


In connection with the openi 
of the Sixth War Loan Drive, t 
Secretary said the date of 
start of the next drive would de 
pend on the rate of Federal ex 
penditures between now and No 
vember. Under the new bond 
demption plan, the obligatior# 
will be cashed at any commercia 
bank on presentation and proof 
identity, at their full purchas 
price plus any interest due. 


Steel Production — The Ameri 
can Iron and Steel Institute an 
nounced last Monday that the op 

(Continued on page 518) 
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Bradley Dewey Resigns As Rubber Director— 
First War Agency To Liquidate Its Qwn Bureau: 


In tendering his resignation as Rubber Director, Bradley Dewey 
has recommended that the Office of Rubber Director be abolished, 


and that priority powers incident 


to the allocation of rubber goods, 


and such regulation as may be needed, be given to a rubber division 


within the War Production Board. 


Mr. Dewey in submitting his 


resignation to the WPB and to James F. Byrnes, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization, indi-®— 


cated in his resignation that the 
emergency incident to the exist- 
ence of the Office of Rubber Di- 
rector no longer exists. Mr. 
Byrnes accepted the resignation 
with the comment that Mr. Dewey 
had made “a wonderful contribu- 
tion to the war effort.”” WPB has 
agreed to carry out Mr. Dewey’s 
organizational program, said the 
Associated Press, whose advices 
from Washington July 26 said in 
_part: 

“The first war agency head to 
liquidate his own bureau, Rubber 
Director Bradley Dewey declared 
today that this country’s new 
$750,000,000 synthetic rubber in- 
‘dustry will survive into the peace- 
time era. 

“Mr. Dewey, who yesterday an- 
nounced his own resignation and 
the dissolution of his office on or 
before Sept. 1, said the industry 
now was producing at the full 
rate recommended by the Baruch 
Committee nearly two years ago 
—about 836,000 tons a year. This 
is some 250,000 tons more than the 
country’s consumption of natural 
rubber before the war. 

“ “IT cannot see any capitalist 
planting rubber trees and waiting 
seven years for them to grow, 
said Dewey, ‘—against a future of 
unknown labor costs—in compe- 
tition with chemists who have 
won every battle they ever en- 
tered between synthetics and 
nature.’ 

“For a period after the war syn- 
thetic rubber probably will be one 
or two cents cheaper than crude 
rubber, he said, and thereafter 
may run a few cents higher than 
the natural product. In any case, 

e observed, it will act as a gov- 
ernor on natural rubber prices at 
2 time when consumption will be 
increased enormously by _ the 


pbuilding of motor roads in many 
of the 


mow inaccessible parts 
vorld. 
“Mr. Dewey expressed grave 


oncern over the labor shortage 
in the rubber industry, and de- 
‘lared the present critical short- 
age of heavy duty truck and bus 
tires would continue to threaten 
essential civilian and even some 

ilitary activity unless the man- 
power were found. 

“Mr.: Dewey’s sixth and final 
progress report on the rubber pro- 
pram disclosed the agency is turn- 
ng back 35% of its funds to the 

reasury for the current fiscal 
vear. Besides meeting military 
eeds and producing an estimated 
22,000,000 passenger car tires this 
wear, Dewey said, a stockpile of 
104.000 tons of synthetics has been 
built up.” 

Mr. Dewey plans to return to 
he presidency of Dewey & Almy 

hemical Company of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

In tendering his resignation, Mr. 
Dewey, according to Washington 
pdvices July 25 to the New York 
“Times” by Charles E. Egan, said: 

“TI feel that there is no reason to 
aintain further the broad powers 
hat were given to the Rubber Di- 
ector only because they were es- 
sential to the meeting of an emer- 
zency which now no longer exists. 
»i“Consequently I am _ recom- 
mending that the Office of Rub- 
her Director be abolished and that 
briority powers incident to the 

ocation of rubber goods and 
uch regulation as the rubber 
soods manufacturing industry 
nay need as well as the’ deter- 
mination of the industry’s needs 
or products which are in short 
upply, be given to a rubber divi- 
ion within the WPB. 


“This rubber division might well 
eport to the Chairman of the Ex- 


bcutive Vice-Chairman and be or- | 





'and Aluminum Division of the 
War Production Board. Once the 
War Production Board has deter- 
mined the essentiality of a pro- 
gram, its production executive 
committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces, is 
the ideal body to insist that ade- 
quate manpower be provided.” 

In the New York “Times” 
July 26 it was also stated: 

“In a statement issued from his 
Long Island home last night, Mr. 
Baruch said that W. M.. Jeffers, 
first Rubber Director, and Colonel 
Dewey had carried their part of 
the rubber program to success. 

“ ‘They are the rare combina- 
tion which is found in America 
and makes it “tick,”’ he stated. 
‘“Well done,” we can all say, and 
“thanks.” ’ 

Asked his opinion of the prob- 
able position of the synthetic rub- 
ber industry in- the post-war 
world, Colonel Dewey said that 
he believed it would stand on its 
own feet and would not need a 
tariff to protect it from competi- 
tion from natural rubbers. 

“More efficient plants are pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber at about 
12 cents a pound, not including 
cost of plant and depreciation or 
profit,’ he declared. “This means 
it will sell at about 14 to 16 
cents a pound in the world mar- 
kets. ... 

He predicted a far broader mar- 
ket for rubber, both synthetic and 
natural, than in pre-war days. 


Vatican Denies Pope 
Congratulated Hitler 


In a special cablegram from 
Rome July 21, to the New York 
“Times,” it was stated that the at- 
tempt to assassinate Adolf Hitler 
was naturally the chief topic of 
conversation and speculation in 
Rome and the Vatican City that 
day, and it gave rise to a report 
that the Pucci agency in Vatican 
City put out to the effect that the 
Pope “is presumed to have sent a 
telegram to Hitler expressing 
pleasure at Hitler’s escaping 
death.” The advices to the “Times” 
went on to say. 

This started a sensation of its 
own, but this evening a Vatican 
authority who ought to know 
about such things denied the re- 
port in strong terms. 

“It is true,” said this authority, 
“that to base oneself on questions 
of pure diplomatic form and pro- 
tocol the Pontiff, as head of a 
neutral State, could send such a 
telegram to the head of another 
State with which there are nor- 
mal diplomatic relations, but pro- 
tocol is one thing and practice is 
another. 

“When Hitler escaped death in 
the Buergerbrau Hall explosion in 
1939 no telegram of any sort was 
sent to him by Pius. When Hitler 
came to Rome tg see Mussolini it 
would have been protocol for the 
Fuehrer to see the Pope, but he 
did not. In this case protocol has 
also been overlooked.” 


of 








Qocar Schlaikjer Named 
Vice-President Of Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston 


Oscar A. Schlaikjer has been 
appointed Vice-President and 
General Counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, bank of- 
ficials announced on July 17, said 
the Boston “Herald,” which added 
that coincident with announcing 
the promotion. of Mr. Schlaikjer 
from counsel to the new position, | 





the bank also reported the ad- 


banized similarly and operated in! vance of Ansgar R. Berge from 
he same general way as the Steel 





Assistant Secretary to Secretary. 


;the dispatches added, Mr. 





Argentina Recalls 
Ambassador To U. S. 


The recall by the Argentine 

Government of its Ambassador to 
Washington, Adrian Escobar, was 
made known in Associated Press 
accounts from Buenos Aires on 
July 25, which stated that accord- 
ing to a communique the decision 
was taken “in view of statements 
regarding Argentina’s position at- 
tributed to the U. S. Secretary of 
State in dispatches from Wash- 
ington.” The Buenos Aires Asso- 
ciated Press added: 
. The announcement said _ that 
such statements, if confirmed, 
“would constitute expressions 
which the Government and the 
people of Argentina could not ac- 
cept without impairment of their 
dignity.” 

Although the communique failed 
to specify the statements attrib- 
uted to Secretary Hill, it appar- 
ently referred to dispatches from 
Washington which said Mr. Hull 
disclosed yesterday that the State 
Department had sent a report to 
all Latin American nations setting 
forth Washington’s views on Ar- 
gentina. . 

At a press conference yesterday, 
Hull 
said the United States was mak- 
ing known the basic policies which 
separate the attitude of American 
nations supporting the Allied 
cause and of the attitude of the 
American nation supporting an- 
other cause. 

The dispatches were approved 
for publication by Argentine au- 
thorities early today, about nine 
hours after their receipt here. 

The recall of Mr. Escobar came 
several weeks after U. S. Ambas- 
sador Norman Armour and British 
Ambassador Sir David V. Kelly 
had been called home by their re- 
spective governments for consul- 
tations. Most Latin American 
Ambassadors to Buenos Aires left 
Argentina about the same time 
and have not returned. 

The text of the communique: 

“In view of the statements re- 
garding Argentina’s position at- 
tributed to the U. S. Secretary oi 
State in dispatches from Washing- 
ton, and considering that such 
statements, if confirmed, would 
constitute expressions which the 
Government and the people of Ar- 
gentina could not accept without 
impairment of their dignity, the 
Foreign Office has resolved as the 
first step to recall the Ambassador 
to the United States, Dr. Adrian 
C. Escobar. 

“The Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions will issue July 26a full 
statement on our international 
policy, especially in connection 
with the aforementioned facts.” 

Under date of June 27 it was 
announced at Washington by the 
State Department that Ambassa- 
dor Norman Armour had been or- 
dered home from Argentina ‘for 
consultation.” Associated Press 
advices from Washington at that 
time said: 

A Department official said it 
should be considered only logical 
that Ambassador Armour would 
be recalled at this time when the 
whole course of Argentine rela- 
tions is under discussion with 
other American governments. 

Nonetheless, Ambassador Ar- 
mour’s recall was regarded here 
as a deterioration of United 
States-Argentina diplomacy. The 
United States has not recognized 
the Argentine regime since. Gen- 
eral Edelmiro Farrell seized power 
at the head of a militarist junta 
on Feb. 25. 


A few days later, July 2, Lon- 
don United Press accounts stated: 

Sir David Kelly, British Ambas- 
sador to Argentina; has been re- 
called to London “for consulta- 
tion” with his Government, au- 
thoritative sourees said today. 
Ambassador Kelly is expected to 
leave Buenos. Aires as soon as 
transportation ean be arranged, 
these sources said. 





‘ 


Industrial Activity Continued To Decline 
In June, Federal Reserve Board Reports 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in its 
summary of general business and financial conditions in the United 
States, based upon statistics for June and the first half of July, stated 


on July 26 that “employment and 


production at factories continued 


to decline slightly in June; output of minerals was maintained in 


record volume.” 


of July,” said the Board, which in 
its advices also stated: 


Industrial Production 


“The Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial produc- 
tion was 235% of the 1935-39 
average in June as compared with 
237 in May and 243 in the first 
quarter. 


“Steel production declined 4% 
from the rate in May, reflecting 
partly manpower shortages. Out- 
put of non-ferrous metals dropped 
8%, largely owing to the contin- 
ued planned curtailment of alum- 
inum and magnesium production. 
The lifting on July 15 of some of 
the restrictions on the use of these 
meaals was the intial step in a 
program to prepare for limited re- 
conversion to peacetime output. 
Activity in the machinery and 
transportation equipment indus- 
tries in June was maintained at 
the level of the preceding month. 
Increasing emphasis was reported 
on output of heavy artillery and 
artillery shells and of tanks. Lum- 
ber production continued to de- 
cline and was approximately 10% 
below June, 1943. 


“Production of nondurable 
goods was maintained in June. 
Meatpacking activity declined 
further from the exceptionally 
high level in the first quarter, but 
output of most other food prod- 
ucts continued to rise seasonally. 
Refinery output of gasoline ad- 
vanced further and reached the 
earlier record level of December, 
1941. Activity in cotton textile 


mills and in the chemical and rub-. 


ber industries showed little 


change in June. 


“Mine production of metals and 
coal was maintained in large vol- 
ume and crude petroleum produc- 
tion continued to rise to new rec- 
ord levels. 

Distribution 


“Department store sales de- 
clined more than seasonally in 
June, following a considerable in- 
crease in May, and the Board’s 
index was 175% of the 1935-39 
average as compared with 183 in 
May and an average of 177 in the 
first four months of this year. 
Value of sales in the first half of 


1944 was 7% greater than in the} 


first. half of 1943. In the early 
part of July sales were 9% larger 
than a year ago. 

“Railroad freight carloadings 
showed little change in June and 


‘the first three weeks of July after 


allowance for seasonal move- 
ments. 
Commodity Prices 

“Legislation extending Federal 
price controls for one year was 
enacted June 30; certain restric- 
tive’ provisions were 
especially those relating to prices 
of cotton products. Prices of most 
commodities in wholesale and re- 
tail markets have recently shown 


little change. 


Agriculture 


“Well over a billion bushels of 
wheat and almost 3 billion bushels 
of corn were in prospect on 
July 1. This is an improvement 
over June 1 prospects and aggre- 
gate crop production in 1944 may 
be about the same as in 1943 and 
—— than any year prior to 


“The number of chickens raised 
this year was 19% smaller than 
last year; the spring pig crop was 
24% smaller and the fall crop may 
be a third smaller than in 1943. 
Marketings of cattle, however, 
have been normal in relationship 
to the numbers and unless mar- 
ketings are increased during the 
rest of this year no material re- 


ernment accounts, 





“Retail trade and commodity prices showed little 
change in June and the early part® 





duction of the large numbers of 
cattle on farms will occur. 
Bank Credit 


“As payments for. securities 
purchased during the Fifth Drive 


‘transferred funds from private 


deposits to reserve-exempt Gov- 
the average 
level of required reserves at all 
member banks declined by close 
to 1% billion dollars. Reserve 
balances were reduced by about 
$800,000,000 and excess reserves 
rose by around $400,000,000. Re- 
serve funds were absorbed 
through declines in Reserve Bank 


‘holdings of Government secur- 
ities, by a moderate increase in 


currency, and by temporary in- 
creases in Treasury deposits at 
the Reserve Banks. Over the four 
weeks ending July 12, money in 
circulation rose by. $230,000,000, 
which is a smaller rate of growth 
than prevailed in recent months, 
reflecting the influence of the 
War Loan drive. 

“During the Fifth Drive, be- 
tween June 14 and July 12, Gov- 
ernment security holdings at re- 
porting member banks in 101 


leading cities increased by $4,- 


700,000,000. Additions to bank 
holdings resulted from purchases 
of securities from investors who 
were adjusting their positions 


‘prior to subscription during the 


drive, from increased purchases of 
Treasury bills, and from subscrip- 
tions to new securities in limited 
amounts. 

“Loans for purchasing and car- 
rying Government securities in- 
creased by $1,800,000,000 over the 
Fifth War Loan, an increase larger 
than that of any other drive. Of 
the total amount advanced by 
banks in 101 cities, loans to brok- 
ers and dealers accounted for 











$500,000,000 and loans to others 
for $1,300,000,000. 
“Accompanying purchases of 
securities during the Fifth Drive, 
adjusted demand deposits declined 
by $4,700,000,000 at banks in 101 
cities. Government deposits at 
these same banks increased by 
$10,500,000,000. The difference 
reflected the effect of the increase 
in bank loans and investments,” _ 


a 


Prospective Buyers 
Of Farms Urged 





To Be Cautious 


The Department of*Agriculture, 
concerned over a new land boom, 
urged on July 27 caution by pros- 
pective purchasers to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Wash- 


relaxed, ington, which also said:. 


Would-be buyers of farms were 
told they would realize that the 


‘present period of favorable prices 


and ready markets for agricultural 
products—prime factors in. the 
land market—may be drawing to 
a close. 


In many areas, the report said, 
farm values have advanced far 
beyond averages likely to be 
maintained if prices of farm com- 
modities return to pre-war levels. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard has warned several times that 
the present situation corresponds 
in many ways to the runaway land 
market of World War I, which 
was followed by a collapse in 
land values and ruin for many 
who had bought at inflated prices. 


Far mland sales during the 12 
months ended in March rose up 
20% from the previous year to 
a record, while values for the 
country as a whole increased 3% 
between March and July this 
year. They now stand ‘at 42% 
above the 1935-39 average, 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


period in amounts sufficient 
to make the actual weekly 
pay of the worker, working on 
the “normal” 40-hour week 
or an even shorter week in a 
number of instances, fully 
equal to what it has been dur- 
ing the war. 

At any rate, the situation to 
which the Department of 
Commerce refers does have a 
good many implications | 
the post-war world which 
are not even hinted at in the| 
Department’s own study, and! 
since this whole question of | 
wages and working hours is 
subject perhaps to as much 
popular misunderstanding as 
most others it may be well to 
scrutinize the facts with some 


for | 


| we may have the more abun- 
dant goods which a longer 
/week would provide. We 
| must make our choice. We 
| must not imagine that we can 
have both. 


Uneven Incidence 
But there are other aspects 
of this war overtime situation 
which should not be over- 
looked. For one thing it has 
probably given rise to a num- 





| ber of serious maladjustments 


as between the various trades 
and industries. Let us note a 
few typical examples. When 
the ‘average’ wage earner— 
if there is any such thing— 
took home in 1943 a pay en- 
velope containing, say $50, 


more than $10 of it repre- 
sented overtime. A federal 
civilian employee had about 


care. In the first place, what 
is this “overtime” for which 


such large payments were 
made last year? Work over 
50, 60, 70 hours a week? Not 
at all. The work week in all 
manufacturing during the 
year was actually just short 
of 45 hours long. A 48-hour 
week was the exception rather 
than the rule. Under the law, 
or laws, and according to now 
almost universally accepted 
custom, the “normal” work 
week has come to be consid- 
ered 40 hours long, and over- 
time must be paid for work 
in excess of that number of 
hours. 


40-Hour Week 


Probably a good many have 
even come to suppose that 








the same experience. A state 
or local government employee, 
however, found his weekly 
pay increased only 4% by 
overtime allowances. In fi- 
nance, service industries and 
the like overtime payments 
were negligible. In transpor- 
tation and the public utilities 
it amounted to only about 
11%. In construction it was 
22.1%. Similar variations ap- 
pear within the manufactur- 
ing industry. Thus overtime 
in the iron and steel industry 
amounted to 22.5%, in ma- 
chinery 27.1%, and transpor- 
tation equipment manufac- 
turing, 24%, but in textile, 


JO 4 


clothing and leather goods it 


there is something heaven-'amounted to less than 9%, 
ordained about a work week'and in paper products, print- 
of that length. The fact is that ing and publishing less than 
when World War I broke out 14%. Generally speaking, 
in 1914, the work week in the overtime has been the 
American industry averaged greatest where the industry 
well upward of 50 hours, and was most heavily engaged in 
in some branches the week;war work. Workers else- 


was a good deal longer than 
that. Even as late as 1929 the 
40-hour week was virtually 
unknown in American indus- 
try. The average was prob- 
ably over 48 hours. Indeed 
the idea of a 40-hour week 
was adopted in this country 
as a part of the New Deal pro- 
gram as a means of “spread- 
ing” work (and on the part of | 
some of those suporting it as! 
an indirect means of raising | 
wages) not on the basis of any 
theory that a work week 
longer than that was in any 
way deleterious to the work- 
man or unreasonable or un-| 
fair to him. 

Only truly remarkable 
technological progress made 
it possible for the 40-hour 
week to continue prior to the 
war without a very substan- 
tial rise in prices. During the 
war the taxpayers have borne 
the bulk of the cost of the 
40-hour week. It may be that 
we shall be able to continue 
after the war with this 40- 
hour a week business without 
very serious penalties, but if 
so very great strides in pro- 
ductivity must be made with- 


out delay. We may enjoy the 








where, and of course salaried 
employees have been in much 
less degree beneficiaries of 
this 40-hour, overtime, system 
of New Deal authoriship. 
Whatever may have been 
the case in other sections of 
the economy, the Administra- 
tion has certainly most dis- 
mally failed to prevent infla- 
tion of labor costs, and this 
inflation, as is usual with in- 
flation, has affected the vari- 
ous elements subject to it 
very unevenely. And now 
what are we to expect of it all 
when the war is over. For 
one thing, we may count on 
the most strenuous effort on 
the part of the unions to force 
hourly wages up in those in- 
dustries where men have been 
receiving heavy overtime pay- 
ments. Indeed some of the 
leaders have already served 
notice to that effect. But 
after industry has returned to 
peacetime pursuits, the con- 
sumer and not the taxpayer 
will have to foot the bill. The 
taxpayer has to pay what is 
exacted of him. There is lit- 
tle that he can do about it— 
at least in any direct way. The 


consumer is in a more advan- 





relative leisure which the 
shorter work week gives, or 


tageous position. He can 
simply refuse to buy the 


UNRRA Gets $4 Million Hull Sees Attack On Hitler As Realization 
Of Impending Defeat In Germany 


For Administrative 


‘Expenses In 1944 


The United States Government 
has paid $4,000,000 to the 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration to 
cover this country’s share of ad- 
ministrative expenses of the or- 
ganization during this year, Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Director General] 
of the agency, announced on July 
17, according to Washington ad- 
vices to the New York “Times,” 
which also stated. 

“The United Kingdom, it was 
made known, has advanced $1,- 
500,000 for the same purpose and 
other payments include $200,000 
by Russia; $400,000, India; $500,- 
000, China, and $300,000, the 
Dominion of Canada. 

“Administrative payments also 
have been made by Belgium, Po- 
land and South Africa, $100,000 
each; $50,000 each, France and 
Greece; $70,000, Mexico; $30,000 
each, New Zealand and Norway; 
$25,000 each Czechoslovakia and 
Peru; $20,650, Egypt, and $5,000 
each, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Nicaragua, the Phil- 
lippines and Yugoslavia. 


“Congress has appropriated 
$800,000,000 for UNRRA, the ma- 
jor part of which is expected to 
be spent in this country for sup- 
plies and service.” 


In an item in our issue of May 
18, page 2065, reference was made 
to an initial appropriation of 
$450,000,000 asked by President 
Roosevelt on May 4 (under the 
Act of March 28, 1944) to enable 
the United States to participate in 
the UNRRA; he also requested at 
the same time authority to trans- 
fer supplies, service or funds, to 
the amount of $350,000,000 under 
the Lend-Lease Act of Mar. 11, 
1941. The signing by the Presi- 
dent on Mar. 28, 1944, of the leg- 
islation authorizing the United 
States to provide a $1,350,000,000 
fund for the UNRRA was referred 
to in our issue of Apr. 6, page 
1430. 








product if it is priced too high. 
He may do so. If he does, 
then the pampered men of a 
good many industries are in 
for a tough time. If not, then 
they will continue to draw 
large money wages, but their 
wages will not buy sozmuch as 
they would like to have them. 

But what of the other ele- 
ments in the economic system 
whose pay has not risen cor- 
respondingly? So far as they 
are organized and are repre- 
sented by aggressive leaders, 
they will soon have their de- 
mands in—and should infla- 
tion be the order of the day, 
they will promptly get what 
they demand. If some other 
course is chosen, they too may 
be headed for trouble. Mean- 
while if wages and prices are 
definitely headed upward, 
then the vast army of white 
collar workers will sooner or 
later obtain adjustments in 
their salaries. All this, of 
course, adds to the costs of 
producing goods and to the 
prices which manufacturers 
must ask. 


Perhaps, free movement of 
prices may yet teach some of 
our dreamers much that they 
do not appear to be able to 
learn from the books. And it 
may be that the American 
people at large will have to 
learn the hard way, too. 


| indi 


21 reporting this added: 


after studying closely official and 
press reports. The official reports 
were said to have been along the 
same lines as those gathered by 
the press from Germany’s borders. 

“While not prepared to forecast 
what would follow in the Reich, 
officials looked upon the reports 
of developments thus far as highly 
important. The fact that the Ger- 
man authorities made the an- 
nouncements they did, it was re- 
marked by diplomatic observers, 


portance of the situation. 


“ *The attacks on Hitler, and 


indicate that a realization of Ger- 


Referring to the attack on Adolf Hitler on July 20, as a clear 
cation that a realization of impending defeat is spreading in 
Germany, Secretary of State Cordell Hull at the same time warned 
on July 21 the American people against overoptimism. 

Special Washington advices to the New York “Times” on July 





“Mr. Hull made his statemen:4¢ 





ily deteriorating military position 
of Germany. But no amount of 
internal reshuffling or repression 
by Himmler can conceal from the 
German people the fact that many 
German generals believe that 
Germany has lost the war. 

“*We should not let these ap- 
parent developments give rise to 
overoptimism. The fighting ahead 
will be hard and we should in- 
tensify our efforts here at home 
and make all the sooner and more 


was evidence in itself of the im- | certain the defeat of our ene- 


> 99 


mies. 
At the time of the attack on 


his explanatory speech,’ Secretary | Hitler, Associated Press advices 
Hull said in his statement, ‘clearly | from London July 20 stated: 


“Berlin announced that Adolf 





many’simpending defeat is spread- | Hitler was burned and bruised in 
ing in the Reich. He and two of| an unsuccessful bombing attemp 
his most important military advis- | on his life today. Three of Hitler’ 
ers have now denounced as crim- | military leaders were seriously in- 


inal trators a “clique of former 
general who had to be chased 
from their posts for a leadership 
as cowardly as it was incompe- 
tent.” 

“*Hitler has furthermore been 
compelled to remove the Chief of 
the German General Staff and to 
appoint his Chief Executioner, 
Heinrich Himmler, as Commander 
of the Army in Germany. These 
frantic attempts to restore the ap- 





jured, while his chief military ad- 
viser, Col.-Gen. Alfred Jodl, was 
less severely hurt, as were also 
five other generals and two ad 
mirals.” 

In a broadcast to the Germa 
nation on July 21 Herr Hitler saic 
that he was addressing his people 
for two reason: “first, so that yo 
shall hear my voice and knov 
that I personally am unhurt and 
well; and, secondly, so that yo 


parent unity of the German Gen-; shall hear the details about 
eral Command illustrate the di- | crime that has no equal in Ger 
vergence of views between the,man history.... I personally a 
Army and the party which has | entirely unhurt apart from negli 
developed as a result of the stead-' gible grazes, bruises or burns.” 


Bankhead Urges Farmers To Withhold Cotton 
Until Price “At Least Equal to Parity’ 


A statement in which he advised farmers “to withhold their cot 
ton from sales until the price at the farm. is at least equal io ihe 
parity price,’ was issued at Jasper, Ala., on July 30, by Senato 
Bankhead (Democrat) of Alabama. Mr. Bankhead said that the pos 
sibility of an early German defeat and the inability of the OPA and 
cotton mills to agree on the cost of raw cotton at the mills had de 
pressed the price of cotton despit« © 
recent legislation to bring it to|the armed forces, but that reduc 
parity. In his statement, accord-| tion will be promptly met by in 
ing to the United Press, he said:|creased requirements for cotto 

“If the cotton farmers refuse to| goods to meet the civilian de 
sell their cotton at a price below | mands and to replenish the de 
parity and, where necessary, put/| pleted stocks in all the America 








they should in due time receive 
that parity price which is assured 
to them by law. 

“Farmers should not give to 
cotton buyers or cotton mills any 
part of the parity price, all of 
which belongs to them.” 

Senator Bankhead also stated 
that the recent reduction in price 
had given “a windfall to the cot- 
ton mills and an unjust loss to the 
farmers.” 


From the United Press we also 
quote: 

Asserting that Congress has di- 
rected President Roosevelt to take 
all lawful action necessary to as- 
sure that cotton farmers receive 
no less than the parity price, the 
Senator said he felt sure that “the 
President will, at an early date, 
carry out in good faith” the pro- 
visions of the cotton parity amend- 
— to the recent OPA Extension 

ct. 

He predicted that, if farmers 
continue to receive less than par- 
ity, Congress would vest in the 
President “further legal authority” 
to carry out provisions of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Bankhead pointed out that 
it is unlawful, under the new leg- 
islation, for the OPA to establish, 
or maintain, ceiling prices and for 


parity. 
He further said: 
“There should be no loss of 








it under the Government loan,;|stores and to meet the great need 


of cotton and_ cotton good 
throughout the world.” 

The extension of the price con 
trol act for one year to June 30 
1945, was noted in our issue o 
July 13, page 174. Under date o 
July 30, advices to the New Yor 
“Journal of Commerce” from i 
Washington bureau said: 

The Bankhead-Brown amend 
ment to the Stabilization Ac 
makes it unlawful for the OPA 
to establish a ceiling price whicl 
does not reflect at least parity t 
cotton producers. It also make 
it unlawful for cotton mills t 
maintain a maximum price whic 
does not reflect at least parity t 
cotton producers. 

In order to enable farmers 
withhold their cotton from sal 
until they can get parity prices 
Congress increased the loan rat 
to 924%2% of parity. 

“T feel,’ Senator Bankhead said 
“that the President will, at 
early date, carry out in good fai 
the provisions of the law.” H 
may issue appropriate orders t 
prevent the collection of mone 
by the mills from the _ public 
which is intended to be used b 
them to pay parity prices to th 
farmers if it is used for that pur 
pose, Senator Bankhead explained 
since he is directed to take awa 


cotton mills to maintain a maxi-| lawful action to assure the re 
mum price which does not reflect; ceipt by the producers of pari 


prices. 
Senator Bankhead said that “ 


markets for cotton and cotton! ‘{Urther legal authority is needed 


| goods caused by peace. There will | it will doubtless be granted b 
be a gradual reduction in sales to Congress when it reassembles.” 
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Russian Pact With Polish Committee Advances 
Plan For Incorporation Of East Poland In USSR 


The Russian Foreign Commissariat announced officially at 
Moscow on July 25, that the Government had decided to enter into 
an agreement with the new Polish Committee of National Liberation 


for the civil administration of liberated Polish territory. 


It also 


reiterated that it had no territorial or social ambitions inside the 
territory of Poland, which it regards as a “sovereign, friendly, allied 


State,” 
25, to the New York “Times” from 
Moscow. 

London: Associated Press ac- 
counts (July 25) had the follow- 
ing to say in the matter: 

“Russia has concretely advanced 
her program for incorporating the 
eastern part of old Poland into 


the Soviet Union and compensat- | 


ing a re-born Poland with Ger- 
man lands. 

“The Soviet Union announced 
that it recognized the newly- 
created Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation as the sole civil 
authority in territory now being 
wrested from the Germans west 
of the Bug River. 

“Administrators of this com- 
™ mittee are moving right up with 
the Red Army and setting up civil 
administrations,’ Moscow said. 

“It disavowed any Russian in- 
tention of changing the Polish so- 
cial system or creating any Soviet 
authority in Polish lands. 

““Moscow made it clear, however, 
that it considered the Bug River 
the boundary, and that the vast 
territories east of that line, which 
were Polish before 1939, were re- 
garded as integral parts of the 
Soviet Republics of White Russia, 
the Ukraine and Lithuania. Such 
a boundary has the approval of 
the liberation committee. 

“The committee apparently has 
Russian backing for its claim of 
a western boundary on the Oder 
River, which would place within 
a new Poland all of East Prussia, 
Polish Silesia, most of Pomerania 
and part of Brandenburg and give 
Poland a broad outlet to the Bal- 
tic, all at German expense.” 

The above advices are taken 
from the Detroit ‘Free Press,” 
which also. stated... 

“The formation and the recog- 
nition by the Soviet Union were 
both apparently without any ad- 
vance notice to the United States 
Department of State or the British 
Foreign Office, both of which rec- 
ognize the exiled Government as 
the official Polish regime. ; 

“It was stated on high authority 
in Washington that the United 
States intends to pursue a strictly 
nonpartisan course in the Russo- 
Polish dispute over the admin- 
istration of the liberated areas. 

“American officials are hopeful 
that a way will be found to avoid 
any direct clash of interests be- 
tween Britain and the United 
States, on one hand, and Russia 
on the other over the Polish ques- 
tion, despite the outburst of de- 
nunciation which has marked the 
organization of an administrative 
authority for Poland under Rus- 
sian sponsorship. 

“As Ambassador Jan Ciechan- 
owski, of the Polish Government 
in Exile, called on Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, he denounced 
the Soviet-approved Polish Com- 
mittee as a ‘typical puppet gov- 
‘ernment imposed by Moscow. 

The text of the Russian Gov- 
ernment statement on Poland, re- 
corded by the Russian monitor 
from a Moscow broadcast, as con- 
tained in Associated Press ac- 
counts from London, and given in 
the New York “Times” follows: 

“The People’s Commissariat for 

oreign Affairs of the USSR has 
been entrusted by the Soviet 
Government with making the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Red Army, successfully 
advancing, has reached the State 
frontier between the Soviet Union 
and Poland. 

“Pursuing the retreating Ger- 
man troops, Soviet troops, to- 
gether with the Polish army oper- 
ating on the Soviet-German front, 

ave cross the western Bug River, 
have crossed the Soviet-Polish 
frontier and have entered Polish 
territory. Thus a beginning of the 





> 
= 


said wireless advices July® 


liberation of our long-suffering 
brother Polish people from Ger- 
man occupation has been made. 

“Soviet troops have entered 
| Polish territory filled with one 
determination: to rout the enemy 
German armies and to help the 
Polish people in the task of their 
liberation from the yoke of the 
| German invaders and of the res- 
| toration of an independent, strong 
/and democratic Poland. 
| “The Soviet Government de- 
'clares that it considers the military 
| operations of the Red Army on 
the territory of Poland as opera- 
tions on the territory of a sov- 
ereign, friendly, allied State. In 
connection with this, the Soviet 
Government does not intend to 
establish on Polish territory or- 
gans of its own administration, 
considering this the task of the 
Polish people. 

“It has been decided to conclude 
with the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation an agreement on 
relations between the Soviet Com- 
mand and the Polish administra- 
tion. 

“The Soviet Government de- 
clares that it does not pursue aims 
of acquiring any part of Polish 
territory or of a change of social 
structure in Poland, and that the 
military operations of the Red 
Army on the territory of Poland 
are dictated solely by military 
necessity and by the striving to 
render the friendly Polish people 
aid in its liberation from German 
occupation. 

“The Soviet Government ex- 
presses its firm confidence that 
the fraternal people of the USSR 
and Poland will jointly bring to 
a conclusion the war of liberation 
against the German invaders and 
will lay a firm foundation for 
friendly Soviet-Polish collabora- 
tion.” 


Dewey Sees U. S. 
Unable To Face Another 
Roosevelt Depression 


At a press conference in Pitts- 
burgh on July 31, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York said that 
“the United States simply cannot 
face another period like a Roose- 
velt depression, which lasted for 
eight years with more than 10,- 
000,000 men unemployed continu- 
ously from 1933 to 1940.” The 
‘New York “World-Telegram” of 
July 31, quoting Mr. Dewey to 
the foregoing effect, also, in Pitts- 
burg advices reported him as say- 
ing: 

The Republican Presidential 
nominee urged the country to re- 
member that in November it 
would be electing a President 
‘most of whose term will be in 
peace time.’ 

“I think proper government 
policies can contribute enormously 
and I believe successfully,’ he 
added, ‘in avoiding unemployment 
which so many now regard as 
inevitable under an administration 
that failed for eight years to meet 
the problem despite tremendous 
deficits.’ 

“Mr. Dewey struck hard at the 
Roosevelt administration, charging 
it with failing to prepare for post- 
war problems. 

“*We don’t need to surrender 
our liberties to a totalitarian New 
Deal,’ he said, ‘in order to pro- 
vide job opportunities for the fu- 
ture.’ 

“Asked what he thought about 
the Democrats’ slogan, ‘Don’t 
change horses in the middle of 


the stream,’ in the light of that 








party’s nomination of Senator 





Truman for Vice-President, he re- 
plied: 

“I should say that idea was 
demolished in. Chicago-.at the 
Democratic National Convention 
—they changed one-half of the 
horse.’ 

“ *Which half?’ 
asked. 

“The Governor, smiling, was in- 
terrupted by laughter and unable 
to continue. 

“Pointing out that Pittsburgh 
produced one-fourth of the na- 
tion’s steel and Pennsylvania one- 
fourth of its coal, the New York 
chief executive said he wanted to 


a reporter 


talk first hand with people close, 


to the problem of continuing our 
employment levels after the war 
ends. 

“While physical reconversion 
will not be as great in steel and 
coal as in the arms industries, 
according to Mr. Dewey, ‘the em- 
ployment problem will be per- 
haps even more acutely affected 
here with the tapering off of pro- 
duction as we come closer to the 
end of the war.’ 

““We are making gratifying 
progress in the fighting of the 
war,’ he said. ‘But governmentally 
we are making no- progress to- 
ward what happens after the 
War: .-. 

“Later in the morning, the 
Presidential candidate met 41 
labor leaders, including officials 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Pittsburgh Carpenters’ 
Union, International Association 
of Machinists and Office Work- 
ers Union; also Ace Amceo, presi- 
dent of McKeesport Local 1406 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

“After a session attended by 
American Federation of Labor 
officers, one of them, Thomas 
Mallon, district AFL director for 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Southern New Jersey, said his 
sroup fond Dewev’s views or 
labor entirely satisfactory and 
felt he is the best candidate. 

“*We found Dewey in agree- 
ment with us,’ he said, ‘anda op- 
posed to regimentation of labor, 
the wage freeze and the July 1 
order freezing men to their jobs. 

““*He told us he was not opposed 
to stabilization of wages, but as 
long as the OPA couldn’t do its 
job he felt we should get a wage 
increase which would enable us 
to live.’ 

“*We insisted,’ added Mallon, 
‘that the Secretary of Labor be 
a member of organized labor and 
the Governor agreed.’ 

“Subsequently, Mr. Dewey told 
more than 200 businessmen that 
this country must be prepared to 
accept its share if imports if it 
expects to export to other nations 
after the war.” 








Increasing Business Of : 


Intermediate Credit Banks 


Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks did a business in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, of $948,- 
333,052, bringing to a total of 
$7,835,000,000 their loans and dis- 
counts for the past 20 years, and 
the largest annual volume in the 
history of the organization, the 
banks reported on July 31, through 
Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent in 
New York. Losses on the entire 
= it is stated, were 11/100 of 
1%. 

Net return on the $60,000,000 
Government capital invested in 
these banks over the past 20 years 
has been $57,208,000, earning 3.9% 
per annum after writing off all 
losses and expenses. By compari- 
son the average per annum inter- 


est cost of all direct U. S. Treas- 
ury obligations outstanding: Dec. 
31, 1943, was approximately 1.96%. 
Despite the increasing volume of 
business, the number of persons 
employed has been more than cut 
in half since 1934, says the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Dunn. The 
interest charged by the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks has 
been held at the uniform rate of 
1%% since 1939. 


Stettinius To Head U. S. Group At International 


Security Conference To 


Be Held In Washington 


Roosevelt Reports Favorable Reception For Plan 
To Preserve Peace 


Announcement that Edward R. 


Stettinius will head the American 


delegation in the post-war security conversations to be held in this 
country the current month between the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain and China was made by Secretary of State Hull on July 27. 
Mr. Hull, in answer to a question at his news conference on July 27 
stated that the other members of the American delegation have not 


yet been designated but that hc ¢ 





himself had appointed Mr. Stet- 
tinius, who is Under-Secretary of 
State. 

According to an announcement 
by the State Department on July 
19 the forthcoming conference on 
plans for a world peace organiza- 
tion will be held at the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks estate in the George- 
town section of Washington. As to 
this the Associated Press reported: 

Dumbarton Oaks was made 
available for the talks by the 
trustees of Harvard University. A 
spacious estate, it was presented 
to Harvard in 1940 by Robert 
Woods Bliss, special assistant to 
Secretary Hull and _ formerly 
United States Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. 

Harvard has been using the 
mansion as a research library. 

The conference will bring to- 
gether the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia in one session. 
and the United States, Britain and 
China in another. While a date 
for the talks has not been an- 
nounced, they are expected to be 
held simultaneously early next 
month. 

The Dumbarton Oaks mansion 
was built in 1801 and was a pri- 
vate residence until 1940 when it 
was turned over to Harvard. 

The Georgian style, red brick 
building is surrounded by 16 acres 
of gardens. Since its conversion to 
a library it has had no living 
quarters. 

It is stated that Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, permanent Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, already 
has been maned chief British rep- 
resentative to the Conference. 
Russia and China have not dis- 
closed whom they will send. It is 
likewise said that conclusions 
reached at the talks here will be 
referred to the respective govern- 
ments and to other members of 
the United Nations for further 
discussion. 

Under date of June 27 United 
Press advices from London stated: 
Prime Minister Churchill as- 
sured the House of Commons today 
that any peace plans would be laid 
before Parliament for discussion 
before they were adopted. Asked 
whether all the Allies would par- 
ticipate in the plans, he said: “It 
is our hope that the arrangements 
to be made regarding the main- 
tenance of international peace 
and security will be the subject 


of consultation, at the appropriate 
time, between all the United Na- 
tions.” 

It was indicated on July 18 by 
Secretary Hull that the forthcom- 
ing talks on world peace organ- 
ization would be held at the ex- 
pert level rather than by the for- 
eign ministers of Russia, the United 
States, Britain and China. From 
the Associated Press we quote: 

Mr. Hull said the conference 
will not necessarily be on a top 
level, and that means, he added, 
that the foreign ministers may not 
attend. It has been understood 
that the chiefs of the four delega- 
tions probably would have a rank 
corresponding to that of Under- 
Secretary in this country. 

The statement was made by 
President Roosevelt on June 27 
that the Administration’s plan to 
unite the peace-loving nations of 
the world in an organization to 
prevent future wars, by force if 
necessary, had had a generally fa- 
vorable public reaction. We quote 
from Associated Press advices 
from Washington June 27, which 
also said: 

Mr. Roosevelt, in response to a 
question, said the plan he out- 
lined on June 15 had inspired lots 
of letters—all favorable so far. 

He made the remark to a news 
conference soon after the Plat- 
form Committee of the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago 
made public a foreign policy plan 
opposing a world State aad urging 





“peace forces” to outlaw aggres- 
sions. 

The Republicans called for ade- 
quate post-war military forces to 
defend the United States and its 
outposts, to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine and to meet military 
commitments of Congress. 

The post-war program outlined 
by the President would set up an 
international organization of 
peace-loving nations to work for 
world stability. It would include 
a world council composed of the 
four major powers and a “gsuit- 
able number” of other nations, 
and an international court. Parti- 
cipating nations would use armed 
force, if necessary, to prevent 
wars. 

President Roosevelt’s plans for 
an International Security Coun- 
cil, announced on June 15, were 








referred to in these columns June 
22, page 2609. 





Commission To Aid 
Rehabilitation Of 
Philippine Islands 


First steps looking toward the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines, 
once they are freed from Japanese 
occupation, were taken at Wash- 
ington on July 21, when a special 
commission created by Congres: 
organized by electing Senator 
Millard E. Tydings, Democrat, of 
Maryland, as Chairman. Sergio 
Osmena, Vice-President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the six- 
teen-member group composed of 
representatives of the United 
States and the Philippine govern- 
ments and members of both 
branches of Congress. Reporting 
this, Washington Associated Press 
advices July 24 stated: 

“Philippine President Manuel 
L. Quezon, in a statement issued 
from Saranac Lake, N. Y., urged 
the commission to start work at 
once on problems of post-war 
economy, trade, finance and re- 





corstruction in the islands. 
“Named at today’s meeting was 


a four-member subcommittee to 
prepare an agenda for the full 
commission. On the subcommittee 
are Senator Tydings, Vice-Presi- 
dent Osmena, E. D. Hester, repre- 
senting the Department of the In- 
terior, and Colonel Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo, Philippine army officer.” 

From Saranac Lake, N. Y., on 
July 22, the Associated Press was 
reported in the New York “Times” 
as saying: 

“President Manuel L. Queson of 
the Japanese-occupied Philippines 
predicted today a rehabilitation 
job on the islands much greater 
than was indicated when Congress 
created the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission in 1939. 

“In a statement preliminary to 
the commission’s first meeting in 
bd + a aaate Monday, Mr. Quezon 
said: 

“ ‘It is obvious that the task of 
this commission is vastly more dif- 
ficult than that contemplated in 
the original Tydings-McDuffie In- 
depence Act.’” 

Legislation promising Philip- 
pine independence, approved by 
President Roosevelt on June 309, 
was referred to in our July 13 
issue, page 205. 
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erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 96.9% of capacity for week 
beginning July 31 compared with 
95.9% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to 1,- 
735,800 tons of steel ingots and| 
castings and 1,702,200 tons one 
year ago. ca 

An early internal collapse in| 
Germany and possibly Japan, | 
growing out of events recently | 
occurring in those two countries, | 
have thus far not been reflected 
in either steel order cancellations | 
or a sharp decline in new busi- | 
ness, states the “Iron Age,” in its} 
current issue. A modest decline 
in the ingot rate was also suffi- 
cient to cause officials to question 
the possibility of increasing the 
rate close to the 100% mark. 
Commenting on the volume of 
new business, it pointed out that 
steel orders were heavier than in 
the previous week, effecting an 
increase in backlogs. The prevail- 
ing policy of war contractors, the 
magazine adds, is to buy for ac- 
tual contract requirements rather 
than with a liberal margin for 
eventualities. Touching upon the 
sheil container program, the) 
above source stated, the sharp| 
slash in this program cutting steel 
requirements from 385,000 tons to 
185,000 tons, leads some to believe 
that the shell steel program itself 
may be susceptible to similar ac- 
tion, although there is nothing 
tangible to indicate such a possi- 
bility. 

Taking up the increase in order 
volume the past week, the maga- 
zine states, “ihe stepup in order 
volume this week was all the 
more important in view of the 
-belief in some quarters that de- 
mand for steel had reached its 
peak. There was little indication 
this week of any easing in the 
volume of steel buying. As a gen- 
-eral rule, weekly totals of book- 
ings are not taken as an indica- 
‘tion of a general trend. Ordering 
is usually heavy preceding the 
so-called quarterly directives. 
Quality steels this week were still 








tight as far as deliveries were 
concerned but Bessemer grades; 
remained fairly free.” 


With respect to pig iron, “Steel” 
magazine the current week, indi- 
cated some tightening was in ev- 
idence, although no distress has 
. been felt. Steelmaking is taking 

‘by far the larger part of produc- 
tion with foundry demand low be- 
‘cause of inability to operate at a 
high rate with present labor 
forces. 


_ Scrap supply in steelmaking 
grades, according to the magazine, 
continues ample and many melt- 
ers refuse to add to inventory, a 
number being out of the market. 
Secondary grades are inspected 
closely before acceptance. Battle- 
field scrap continues to arrive, but 
its alloy content makes it diffi- 
cult to move. 


Coal Production—The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ending July 22, 1944, at 
1,222,000 tons, a decrease of 44,000 
tons (3.5%) over the preceding 
week, or a decrease of 111,000 
tons (8.3%) from the correspond- 
ing week of 1943. The 1944 calen- 
dar year to date shows an increase 
of 9.1% when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
July 22 at 11,985,000 net tons, 
against 12,260,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week and 12,090,000 tons 
in the July 24 week of last year 
while output for Jan. 1 to July 22 
totaled 353,030,000 tons, as against 
324.165,000 tons in the same 1943 
period. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,380,930,000 
kwh. in the week ended July 22 





from 4,377,152,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest figures 


represent a gain of 4.4% over one! 


year ago, when output reached 


4,196,357,000 kwh. 
Consolidated Edison Company of 


New York reports system output} 


of 159,300,000 kilowatt hours in 
the week ended July 23, 1944, and 
compares with 207,100,000 kilo- 
watt hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of 
23.1%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 153,700,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 187,700,000 
kilowatt hours for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, a decrease 
of 18.1%. 

R. R. Freight Loadings—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 22 totaled 903,- 
034 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 1,770 cars, 
or 0.2% below the preceding week 
this year, and an increase of 19,- 
196 cars, or 2.2% above the cor- 
responding week of 1943. Com- 
pared with a similar period in 
1942 an increase of 47,519 cars, 
or 5.6%, is shown. 


Silver — The Monetary Confer- 
ence concluded its sessions at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., last week, 
but took no action on silver. A 
resolution was approved to give 
further study to the proposal that 
the metal be used in the stabiliza- 
tion fund. The London market was 
quiet and unchanged at 231%. 


|The New York official for for- 


eign silver continued at 44%4c. 


Oil— Stocks of domestic and 
foreign crude petroleum in the 
United States July 22 totaled 
225,294,000 barrels, a net decrease 
of 1,219,000 barrels for the week, 
the Bureau of Mines reports. This 
brought stocks to the lowest level 
in many years. The stock change 
was brought about by a reduction 
of 1,118,000 barrels in domestic 
crude stocks, and a reduction of 
101,000 barrels in stocks of foreign 
crude. Texas was responsible for 
the bulk of the decrease in stocks, 
as the reduction in the State ap- 
proximately totaled 1,036,000 bar- 
rels. The stock total on July 22 
was 5.05% less than that of July 
24, 1943. 


Stocks of residual fuel oil in 
the same week increased close to 
1,000,000 barrels and were the 
highest since the first of the year. 
Notwithstanding current gains, 
these stocks are much below year- 
earlier levels. Indiana-Illinois- 
Kentucky stocks have been in- 
creasing steadily, until now they 
are higher than at any time in the 
last year. The combined East 
Coast and Gulf area showed the 
largest stock gain for the country. 
Meanwhile, stocks of all heavy 
and light fuel oils combined 
showed an increase of 1,325,000 
barrels. 


Residual fuel stocks July 22 
totaled 55,315,000 barrels against 
54,332,000 barrels a week earlier, 
an increase of 983,000 barrels and 
66,992,000 barrels in the corre- 
sponding week a year earlier, in- 
dicating a -stock reduction of 
17.43%. 

Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 501 reporting mills 
were 9.1% 
the week ended July 22. New or- 
ders of. these mills were 20.7% 
below production for the same 


period, while unfilled order files: 


amounted to 118.2% of stocks. 
Reporting softwood mills indi- 
cated unfilled orders were equiv- 
alent to 40 days’ production at 


the current rate, and gross stocks | 


equivalent to 32 days’ production. 
For 1944 to date, shipments of re- 
porting mills exceeded production 
by 5.4% and orders by 7.9%. 
Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended July 
22 was at 91.3% of capacity as 
against 91.1% the preceding week, 
the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s index of mill activity 
disclosed. As for paperboard, pro- 


‘lished new high records in both 


duction for the same period was 
reported at 94% of ‘capacity, 
against 91% in the preceding 
| week and 97% in the compara- 
tive week last year. 

Department and Retail Store 
Sales—Department store sales on 
a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board's 
index were 11% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ending July 22, 
while the previous week (ending 
July 15) showed a 15% gain (re- 
vised figure) over the correspond- 
ing week in 1943. For the four 
weeks ending July 22, 1944, sales 
increased by 10%. A 7% increase 
rin department store sales for the 
year to July 22, 1944, over 1943 
was noted. 

Steadiness was a feature of re- 
tail trade for the country at large, 
reflecting moderate gains the past 
week over a year ago, Dun &)| 
Bradstreet reported in its weekly | 
survey of business conditions. | 
Less activity was noted in whole- | 
sale markets than for a week ago, | 
due to the fact that summer | 


chandise is no longer available. 
Another reason for the quiet tone | 
of the market is that heavy orders | 
have already been placed for fall | 
in many lines. 

Demand for seasonal merchan- | 
dise has practically ceased in the) 
wholesale markets and little new 
merchandise appeared to raise the | 
volume. Delivery schedules ap-| 
peared to absorb the attention of| 
buyers most, according to the) 
survey, which stated that although | 
reports are mixed, general deliv- | 
eries appear to be at a more fav-| 


orable rate than last year. In the 
apparel markets the trend is for 
quality merchandise and a ten- 
dency to avoid long-term com- 
mitments. 


Wholesale & Retail Food Volume 
—According to Dun’s survey of 
business conditions, wholesale 
food volume was about 11% above 
last year, with moderate receipts 
noted in the hog market support- 
ed by a good demand. Beef sup- 
plies were tighter. In the retail 
market dollar volume.was report- 
ed running well above a year ago, 
activity remained firm as summer 
merchandise kept moving and 
more fall displays appeared. Ab- 





}and the forms of international co- 





sence of many items from shelves 
tended to curtail sales. 


Retail food volume was ap- 
approximately 10% above last 
year. Fresh fruit and vegetables 
were in ample supply and an up- 
turn in sales was noted along with 
numerous requests for jars and 
tops for home canning. Meat 
stocks were better, but still below 
demand in many places. 


Department and Specialty Stores 
—The Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Dry Goods Associa- 
tion reveals that department and 
specialty stores last year estab- 


sales and profits, before taxes, ac- 
cording to the Congress’ study on 
merchandising and _ operating 





below production for | 


results. Based on statistics from 
229 stores the record results are 
credited to wartime buying power 
and a reduction in customer serv- 
ice by the stores. The report dis- 
closes that the net profit from op- 
erations in the typical store was 
10.2% of sales, as compared with 
7.5% in 1942, 5.1% for 1941, 2.3% 
for 1940 and 1.6% in 1939. The 
operating rates dropped 28.7%, 
the decline in percentage to sales 
being 2.5%. Main store sales 
made the better showing, with a 
rise of 21%, compared with a 12% 
gain for basement sales. For the 
trade as a whole the survey re- 
ports a 17% increase over 1942, 
top. gains going to specialty stores, 
up 20%. Department store gains 
ranged from 13% to 23%. 


According to Federal Reserve 
Bank’s index, sales in New York 
City for the weekly period to 
July 22 increased by 16% over! 
the same period of last year. For’ 
the four weeks ending July 22 
sales rose by 12%, and for the 
year to July 22 they improved 
by 8%. 


The extremely warm weather | 
and high humidity the past week | 








Official Summary Of The Agreements At 
Bretton Woods Conference 


As Annex C to the Final Act of the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference held at Bretton Woods, N. H., from July 1 
to July 22, 1944, the following official summary of the agreements 
of the Conference was issued: 

This Conference at Bretton? 
Woods, representing nearly all the! foreign investment for these pur- 
peoples of the world, has con-! poses, made through normal busi- 
sidered matters of international|ness channels. It is especially 
money and finance which are im-| important that the nations should 
portant for peace and prosperity. | cooperate to share the risks of 
The Conference has agreed on the | such foreign investment, since the 
problems needing attention, the| benefits are general. 
measures which should be taken, The Conference has agreed that 
ithe nations should establish a 
operation or organization which| permanent international body to 
are required. The agreement|perform these functions, to be 
reached on these large and com-/!called The International Bank for 
plex matters is without precedent | Reconstruction and Development. 
in the history of international|It has been agreed that the Bank 
economic relations. should assist in providing capital 
through normal channels at rea- 
sonable rates of interest and for 
long periods for projects which 
will raise the productivity of the 
borrowing country. There is 
agreement that the Bank should 
guarantee loans made by others 
and that through their subscrip- 
tions of capital all countries 
should share with the borrowing 
country in guaranteeing such 
loans. The Conference has agreed 
on the powers and _ resources 
which the Bank must have and on 
the obligations which the member 
countries must assume, and has 
prepared draft Articles of Agree- 
ment accordingly. 

The Conference has recom- 
mended that in carrying out the 
policies of the institutions here 
proposed special consideration 
should be given to the needs of 
countries which have _ suffered 
from enemy occupation and hos- 
tilities. 

The proposals formulated at the 
Conference for the establishment 
of the Fund and the Bank are now 
submitted, in accordance with the 
terms of the invitation, for con- 
sideration of the governments and 
people of the countries repre- 
sented. 


Proffitt Heads Savs. 
Banks Life Ins. Fund 


At a meeting of the Trustees 
of the Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance Fund, held at the office of 
the Fund in New York July 27 
Henry W. Proffitt, Trustee of the 
Empire City Savings Bank, and 
a member of the law firm of 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & 
Symmers, was elected President 
of the Fund. Albert E. Cluett, 
Executive Vice-President of the 
Troy Savings Bank, was elected 
Vice-President of the Fund: and 
George W. Whedon, President of 
the Monroe County Savings Bank 
was re-elected as Treasurer. 

Announcement was made at the 
meeting of the entrance of the 
Erie County Savings Bank of Buf 
falo into the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance System. Including the 
Erie County Savings Bank, there 
are now 48 savings banks through 
out the State of New York of 
fering Savings Bank Life Insur 
ance. Insurance in force for the 
system has just passed the $49, 
000,000 mark. ; 

Insurance issued for the first 
six months of 1944 shows a 29% 
increase over insurance issued fo 
the corresponding period of 1943 
This increase is accounted for i 
part by a recent broadening of the 
coverage of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance to include the writing 
of “substandard” business, unde 
which persons with limited med 
ical impairments are _ insured 
through the payment of an extra 





I. International Monetary Fund 


Since foreign trade affects the 
standard of life of every people, 
all countries have a vital interest 
in the system of exchange of na- 
tional currencies and the regula- 
tions and conditions which govern 
its working. Because these mone- 
tary transactions are international 
exchanges, the nations must agree 
on the basic rules which govern 
the exchanges if the system is to 
work smoothly. When they do not 
agree, and when single nations 
and small groups of nations at- 
tempt by special and different 
regulations of the foreign ex- 
changes to gain trade advantages. 
the result is instability, a reduced 
volume of foreign trade, and dam- 
age to national economies. This 
course of action is likely to lead 
to economic warfare and to en- 
danger the world’s peace. 

The Conference has therefore 
agreed that broad international 
action is necessary to maintain an 
international monetary system 
which will promote foreign trade. 
The nations should consult and 
agree on international monetary 
changes which affect each other. 
They should outlaw practices 
which are agreed to be harmful 
to world prosperity, and they 
should assist each other to over- 
come short-term exchange diffi- 
culties. 

The Conference has agreed that 
the nations here represented 
should establish for these pur- 
poses a permanent international 
body, The International Monetary 
Fund, with powers and resources 
adequate to perform the tasks as- 
signed to it. Agreement has been 
reached concerning these powers 
and resources and the additional 
obligations which the member 
countries should undertake. Draft 
Articles of Agreement on these 
points have been prepared. 











II. International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 


It is in the interest of all na- 
tions that post-war reconstruction 
should be rapid. Likewise, the de- 
velopment of the resources of par- 
ticular regions is in the general 
economic interest. Programs of 
reconstruction and development 
will speed economic’ progress 
everywhere, will aid political sta- 
bility and foster peace. 

The Conference has agreed that 
expanded international  invest- 
ment is essential to provide a por- 
tion of the capital necessary for 
reconstruction and development. 

The Conference has _ further 
agreed that the nations should co- 
operate to increase the volume of 





worked to the disadvantage of re- 
tail trade in New York, but not- 
withstanding this, advances over 
a year ago were recorded with in- 
creases for department stores 
placed at about 10%. Clearance 
sales of seasonal merchandise 
went well. The possibility of an 
early peace was apparently with- 
out effect in the wholesale mar- 
kets. The situation in cotton goods; premium and an extension of 
continued acute and pressure by | juvenile insurance to include pol 
retailers to obtain types of mer-/icjes written without a medical 
chandise on order and which are) ; * 
about exhausted continues to be|©*@mination on children down to 
applied. one month of age. 
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Truman Given Second Place On Roosevelt Ticket 
- Gonvention Names Him In Place Of Wallace 


Senator Harry S. Truman of 


Missouri was the victorious candi- 


Gate for Vice-Presidential nominee of the Democratic Party at the 


Democratic National Convention on July 21. 


A. Wallace, who finally lost out 
on the first ballot, 429% to 3191+ 


Vice-President Henry 
in his fight for renomination, led 
, but the State delegations, one by 


one, eventually gave their support to the Sen<for, the fina] balloting 


recording 
1,031 votes for 
Senator Tru- 
man and 105 
for Vice-Pres- 
ident Wallace. 
Other votes, 
according to 
the Associated 
Press, went to 
Supreme 
Court Justice 
William O. 
Douglas, 4; 
Gov. Prentice 
Cooper of Ten- 
nessee, 26; 
Senator Alben 
W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, 6, 
and Manpower 
Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt, 1. Three of the 
1,176 delegates were absent. 
While President Roosevelt had 
prior to the Convention indicated 
his indorsement of the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Wallace (his letter in 
the matter, dated July 14, ap- 
peared in our July 20 issue, page 
291), a later communication from 
the President to Robert E. Hanne- 
gam, Chairman of the Democratic 





Harry S. Truman 


‘National Committee, made known 


; ©. Douglas. 


that he would be “very glad” to 
run with either Senator Truman 
or Supreme Court Justice William 
Mr. Hannegan made 
public, as follows, at Chicago the 
President’s letter to him on 
July 19: 
“Washington, July 19, 1944. 
“Dear Bob: You have written 
me about Harry Truman and Bill 
Douglas. I should, of course, be 
very glad to run with either of 
them and believe that either one 
of them would bring reali strength 
to the ticket. Always sincerely, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
“The Hon. Robert E. Hannegan — 
“Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The earlier letter in the matter 
had been addressed (July 14) by 
the President to Senator Jackson 
of Indiana, permanent Chairman 
of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, and in that letter he said: 

“T personally would vote for his 
(Mr. Wallace’s) renomination if I 
were a delegate to the Conven- 
tion”: he added that “obviously 
the Convention must do the de- 
ciding.’ In 
President’s letter of July 19, Mr. 


‘Hannegan said he had acted with 


‘four years, 


the President’s consent. 

In reporting the developments 
at the Convention on July 21 the 
Associated Press accounts from 
Chicago said: 

From Wallace’s own State of 
Iowa came a Convention motion 
to make Truman’s selection unan- 
imous. But it was ruled as out 
of order at that time. 

Grinning and waving, Truman, 
the lean, gray, 60-year-old Chair- 
man of the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee, climbed to the 
speaker’s platform, as soon as he 
won his uphill battle, to receive 
the Convention’s noisy acclaim. 

The Convention adjourned 
shortly after this demonstration. 

Although Mr. Wallace’s name 
spelled political poison to many 
Dixie Democrats, he commanded 
powerful support from some ele- 
ments of labor, among them the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

To night, for a second time in 
Democrats tossed a 
Vice-President onto the political 
“scrap” heap and picked a new- 
comer to run with Roosevelt. 

Four years ago it was John 


Nance Garner who was dropped | 


at the instigation of the Chief 


Executive. 
dent had said he would vote per- 


sonally for Wallace if he were a\| 


Convention. delegate, but that he 
likewise thought Truman—or Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. 


making public the) 


This year the Presi- | 


- 
es 





'Douglas — would add “real 
strength” to the ticket. 

Democrats took the weak White 
House indorsement of Wallace as 
their cue. National Chairman 
Robert E. Hannegan, himself a 
Missourian, was credited by dele- 
|gates with engineering the Tru- 
/man victory. 

The Truman people had calléd 
'their shots in the Vice-Presiden- 
‘tial battle, conceding Wallace 
‘would get the most votes on the 
| first test and slip on the second. 
| Truman did not have a clearcut 
|majority the first time through 
| the second roll-call of States, but 
| victory was just barely outside his 
grasp. 

Oklahoma started the parade 
by announcing that it was switch- 
ing its 22 votes from Gov. Robert 
S. Kerr, keynoter. Delaware and 
Mississippi shifted to Truman, 
then Maryland and Kansas. And 
the Truman drive was all set to 
mow down a host of favorite son 
candidates. 

Then Senator John Bankhead 
\of Alabama, although he had an- 
nounced he was in the race to 
stay, gained recognition. 

“T desire to recall my name,” 
he told an applauding audience. 

Alabama would give 22 votes to 
Truman, two to Wallace, he said. 
That really was the spark which 
ignited the tinder. It put nearly 
500 votes to Truman’s credit. 

South Carolina upped the ante 
by 18. 

Chairman Hannegan yelled to- 
ward Mayor Edward Kelly of Chi- 
cago, a potent figure in the big 
[llinois delegation: 

“That’s all we need. Come on 


b 





in. 

Illinois changed its 58 votes 
from Senator Scott Lucas to Tru- 
man. 

And away 
drive. 

The CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee went down to defeat with 
Henry A. Wallace but promptly 


went the Truman 


declared its confidence in the 
Democrats’ nominee for Vice- 
President, Senator Truman, said 


the Associated Press advices from 
Chicago July 21, which also had 
the following to say in part: 

From his box seat where he 
watched the proceedings with sev- 
| eral members of his staff, Sidney 
Hillman, Political Action Chair- 
man, issued a statement saying 
that CIO support of Wallace “did 
not carry with it opposition to an- 
sther candidate whom the Con- 
vention might select.” 

“We believe that Senator Tru- 
man is eminently qualified for 
the office of Vice-President,” 
Hillman said. “He will make a 
splendid running mate for the 
President. We are confident that 
Roosevelt and Truman will be 
the winning team on Nov. 7. They 
will have our complete and 
whole-hearted support.” 

Although it failed to put over 
Wallace, the CIO group was, next 
to candidates’ names, the big talk 
of the eonvention. Never had a 
labor organization figured moré 
importantly. in a national party 
conclave. 

Hardly a year old, the CIO 
group, now named the National 
Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee, pitted itself against veteran 
big city Democratic organizations 
in the Vice-Presidential race. 


National Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan of St. Louis, Mayor Ed 
Kelly of Chicago. Edward J. Flynn 
of New York City, and Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City all 
wanted the nomination for Sen- 
ator Truman. 

At one time. they thought they 
could talk Vice-President Wal- 
lace out of the race and avoid a 
‘bitter fight. But Mr. Wallace 











would not listen and neither 
would his big backer, the CIO. 

In indicating his whole-hearted 
support of the Roosevelt-Truman 
ticket, Vice-President Wallace in 
Chicago on July 21, said that “the 
cause of liberalism has been fur- 
ther advanced” by developments 
at the Democratic Convention. 

Said the Associated Press: 

That was his comment imme- 
diately after he learned over the 
radio tk-at Sen. Harry S. Truman 
had defeated him in their battle 
for the Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

“IT don’t look upon my defeat as 
a blow to liberalism,?’ Mr. Wallace 
told newsmen. “I think what has 
happened is that there has been 
a real start toward a vital liberal- 
ism in the Democratic party. 

“Roosevelt is the voice of lib- 
eralism in the Western World. He 
must be supported during the war 
emergency and during the peace.” 

Wallace, in shirt sleeves, met 
newspapermen in his hotel room, 
where he had remained through- 
out the balloting for Vice-Presi- 
dent. He smiled and shook hands 
with a number of visitors who 
had waited outside his door. 

“IT am very happy about it— 
really I am,” the Vice-President 
said. 

Asked if he would support the 
ticket actively this fall he replied: 

“Of course.” 

Mr. Wallace told reporters his 
political views were well summed 
up in his speech to the convention 
yesterday when he seconded 
President Roosevelt’s nomination, 
and suggested that they refer to it. 

Wallace remained in his hotel 
during the tense developments at 
the convention hall which ended 
in his defeat. 

As for his fight for renomina- 
tion, Mr. Wallace said, “I did what] 
I thought was right, and I am 
very happy about it.” 


“Tl be very happy to congratu- 
late Mr. Truman when I see him,” 
he added. 


Mr. Wallace said he planned to 
leave tomorrow for “his Iowa 
home, for a short stay. 





Colonial Trust Warning 
Against Forgers Printed 


On Commercial Checks 


In support of the United States 
Secret Service (Treasury Depart- 
ment) campaign to protect mer- 
chants, storekeepers and business 
men from the danger of cashing 
checks bearing forged endorse- 
ments, Arthur S. Kleeman, Pres- 
ident of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of New York, announced on 
July 17 that all commercial de-! 
positors of that institution will in 
the future be supplied with checks 
bearing the slogan, ‘““Know Ycur 
Endorser — Require Identifica- 
tion,” printed across the left end 
of the back of the check. It is 
pointed out that while many 
banks and bankers’ associations 
have publicized the liability that 
the ultimate endorser assumes and 
in some instances have imprinted 
the suggested slogan on the face 
of their vouchers, the Colonial 
Trust Company is among the first 
to put this warning squarely be- 
fore the person who will cash the 
check, on the back of the instru- 
ment, and directly above all en- 
dorsements which appear there- 
on, 


Colonial Trust Company has also 
distributed to retail stores in the 
neighborhood of each of its four 
offices placards reading: 


“To our customers. ... Army 
and Navy dependency checks, 
and others, are being stolen. 
The U. S. Secret Service, 





Treasury Department, and our 
own police department, send us 
this warning! Help prevent 
erime! Know your endorser! | 
Before cashing checks for, 
strangers, require proper iden-| 
tification! We will appreciate! 
vour cooperation in the U. S.! 
Secret Service Crime Preven-| 
tion Program.” 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
bitions like nobody’s business. He 
succeeded in making it a contin- 
gency of further political success 
that the Governor be a part of his 
machine. Otherwise this Governor 
could not get work projects for 
his State. When F. D. came in, 
too, the states were mostly in 
debt. Whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment paid them out or not de- 
pended upon the Governor’s alle- 
giance to Roosevelt. 

The Governors as a result be- 
came, by and large, mere append- 
ages of the.vast New Deal ma- 
chine. 

In 1942 there was a turnover. 
In addition to electing Republican 
Senators and members of the 
House, notwithstanding the dire 
forebodings of the Gallup Poll, the 
Republicans elected governors. 
All told they now have 26 of them 
and presumably these gentlemen 
have the political machinery of 
their states and if they do have, 
then Dewey will win. 

What is of considerable im- 
portance to the country is that 
these gentlemen, along with the 
newly elected Republican Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, have been 
feeling their oats. They have been 
asserting themselves. They have 
been wanting to know whether 
they are part of the government 
or not. Being Republican govern- 
ors they have not been much a 
part of it, but significantly, at 
their purely gubernatorial gather- 
ings, even the Democrats have 
grumbled about the little part.in 
which Governors play in _ the 
scheme of things. 

Dewey ’s St. Louis meeting seeks 
to capitalize upon this. He is by- 





passing the Senators who have 
heretofore been the big shots in 
campaigns. He is telling the Gov- 
ernors, in effect, that from now 
on, “we” run things. That’s all 
to the good and bound to make 
the Governors feel their respon- 
sibilities which they should have 
felt long ago. 

What will be the likely result 
of this? The Governors, feeling 
important, feeling that their par- 
ticular spheres of authority are 
self-contained, will tenc to handle 
the problems which are right- 
fully theirs and resent any effort 
of Washington to interfere. They 
will tend to cease passing the 
buck. They will tend to develop 
a pride in accomplishment. Na- 
turally this will take the pressure 
off of Washington and the Con- 
gress which has been yelling that. 
of course, they have to create a 
bureaucracy to handle the tre- 
mendous burden that is passed 
on to the National Government 
Also, these Republican Governors 
will consider that they are essen- 
tial to the Dewey victory and that 
they must get out and elect him 
in their States. 

Up to this point the Dewey St 
Louis trip is not only a distinct 
nublic service but a splendid piece 
of political strategy. 

But then what? The publicity 
has said they are to get together 
on the areas of Federal and State 
rights. That, in the concensus of 
Washington political observers, is 
bad, because you are not likely to 
find two Governors agreeing. A 
small state is not likely to accept 
the same division of powers as a 
larger state. The New Dealers 
are likely to go into high glee 
over the Republicans’ trying to 
get together on the question of 
States’ rights, yet the fact re- 
mains that Dewey does not men- 
tion States’ rights at all. He says 
“States’ responsibilities” and if 
there is anybody who believes we 
will ever get out of the mess we 
are in without the various State 
officials exercising their own par- 
ticular responsibilities, he is nuts. 

If we were asked to define the 
division we might point to the 
practice of a little labor leader in 
a small hamlet who calls a strike 


- 


and immediately sends a telegram ' 


Reprimand Five Curb 
Members For Technical 
Violations Of Special 
Offering Rule 


The conclusion that there had 
been only technical violations by 
five firms, members of the New 
York Curb Exchange, of the rule 
governing special offerings, re- 
sulted in the administration of 
reprimands in each case by the 
Committee on Stock Transactions 
of the Exchange, and each of the 
firms at the same time was cau- 
tioned as to subsequent procedure. 
Certain refunds by each of the 
firms were called for by the Com- 
mittee, according to the announce- 
ment by the Curb Exchange, 
which was issued as follows on 

sub-division 


July 24: 

“Rule 566, (da), 
reads as follows: 

“A member or member firm 
with an order for the purchase of 
a security which is the subject of 
a Special Offering shall effect 
such purchase in the regular mar- 
ket whenever a ‘regular way’ 
offering is available which would 
permit such purchase at a lower 
net cost than in the Special Offer- 
ing. Every order for purchase in 
a Special Offering shall be ac- 
cepted pursuant to the above con- 
dition.” 

“On April 28, 1944, a special of- 
fering of Reed Roller Bit Com- 
pany common stock at 22% with 
commission of 70c per share pay- 
able to purchasing members was 
announced by Reynolds & Co. at 
10:56 A. M. on the ticker of the 
Exchange. This special offering 
was suspended at 11:09 A. M. and 
remained suspended until 12:02 
P. M. when it was resumed and 
completed at 12:39 P. M. Between 
the time of the suspension of the 
special offering and its reinstate- 
ment stock was available regular 
way at 22 per share. Those who 
held orders to buy “special” were 
by the Rule, directed to purchase 
regular way when the price was 
net less to the customer. than the 
special offering price. 

It was learned that certain 
firms, members of the Exchange, 
holding orders “special,” failed to 
purchase stock regular way dur- 
ing the period of suspension but 
did purchase stock when the spe- 
cial offering was reinstated. An 
investigation by the Committee on 
Stock Transactions showed viola-- 
tions by five firms, three of which 
were located without the City of 
New York. In all these cases the 
Committee concluded that each 
firm had only technically violated 
the rule; but because there were 
such violations, each firm was 
reprimanded by the Committee 
and cautioned as to subsequent 
procedure, 

The Committee also directed 
that each of the firms should re- 
fund to the offeror the sum of 70¢ 
per share which was the special 
commission received by each. 
Each was also directed to inform 
the customer involved of all of the 
circumstances of the transaction 
and to refund the sum of 7¢ per 
share, representing the difference 
between $22.25, the price the cus- 
tomer paid “Special Offering” 
and the price of $22.18, including 
commission, which the customer 
would have paid had the orders 
been executed regular way. 

The total number of shares in- 
volved was 700 shares. The ex- 
cess cost to the public was $49. 

Special. offerings are conducted 
under an exemption to Rule X- 
10B-2. Because of this exemption, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
members adhere strictly to the 
provisions of the Exchange rules 
governing special offerings, re- 
“pe above, lest the exemption be 
ost. 





low wants quick action through a 
Federal board. We assume that 
Dewey, as President, would cali 
his attention to the fact that he 
had a Mayor—or a local board; 





that he would not be so bent upon 
destroying the identities of local 
officials as to propose a ballot 


To serve as a reminder to cash- to Mr. or Mrs. Roosevelt, not his‘ whereby the soldiers could not 


iers, clerks and patrons. 


Mayor or his Governor. The fel- 


even vote for them. 
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The Price Of Peace 


(Continued from first page) 


which will be postponed 


peace 
and made uncertain. 

For nothing is surer than that 
no peace will be secure which is 
not based on reason and justice. 


The proclamation of terms that 
might shorten the war would 
mean the statement of terms ap- 
propriate to a lasting peace. 


Of the many fallacies for which | 


we and our children and their 
children may pay in blood none 
is more dangerous than the pres- 
ent contention that if only the 
United States will join some kind 
of League to enforce the peace 
it doesn’t matter much what kind 
of peace will be enforced. The 
road to peace on this theory is 
for us to pledge ourselves to re- 
store and maintain the British 
Empire which Churchill will not 
dissolve and to assure Stalin not 
only of supplies now but of sup- 
port, world without end, in what- 
ever he may decide to do with 
and to Finland and Poland and 
Germany. Walter Lippman ar- 
gues that the weak have no rights 
of self-determination that we 
ought to respect and that our duty 
is open alliance with Great Britain 
in an Atlantic Community which 
will remain at all costs on friendly 
terms with what he calls the Rus- 
sian Orbit. 

The Republican and Democratic 
platforms alike pledge our coun- 
try to membership in some asso- 
ciation to maintain the peace but 
are extraordinarily vague in de- 
scribing the nature of the peace. 
The Republicans wanted to be 
“just” and the Democrats want to 
apply the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter to other “peace- 
loving nations, large and small.” 
(By definition, a peace-loving 
state is one which will fight only 
on our side.) Both parties seem 
to accept what the President has 
ealled “the great design” for a 
revived League of Nations domi- 
nated by the Big Three with 
China as a poor relation. But 
even if that plan were structu- 
rally far sounder than it, is I 
should oppose it unless and until 
its powerful sponsors give us as- 
surance that the peace this League 
is meant to enforce does not mean 
in'the Far East the reestablish- 
ment and maintenance by our 
strength of the French, Dutch 
and British Empires with or with- 
out America as partner; and in 
Europe, sphere-of-influence poli- 
tics under which proud and an- 
cient natives will be treated as 
the great powers have treated the 
Balkan States. Against this sort 
of League to enforce this sort of 
peace I pledge myself to lift my 
voice even if I speak alone. 

I am not an isolationist. My 
ultimate hope for the world is for 
an inclusive federation of free, 
cooperative communities with 
equality of right and obligation 
between all races, a federation 
which will make it possible for 
men in fellowship to harness their 
mighty machinery no longer for 
the destruction of one another but 
only for the destruction of pov- 
erty. I want a peace and an or- 
_ganization of the postwar world 
which will permit us to begin this 
cooperation of peoples freed from 
every foreign yoke. But if we are 
compelled to choose among evils 
I shall choose steadfast opposition 
to American commitment to any 
league pledged to a peace of ven- 
geance and of imperial power. 
Our chance of peace and the 
world’s will be better or, if you 
like, less bad, if we do not squan- 
der our money and our men in 
an imperialist policing of the 
world or try to fool ourselves that 
an alliance of the strong can or 
will maintain a peace that is not 
just. 

Fortunately, we are net yet 
forced to the miserable alterna- 
tives which I have suggested. It 
is one of the great purposes of 
the Socialist campaign to arouse 
our fellow Americans to this fact. 

In the Pacific theatre a decent 
and hopeful peace requires a defi- 


nite promise of self-government 
to the teeming millions of South 
East Asia and Malaysia. What 
guidance and help these 
need should be given under inter- 
national authority. The Japanese 
people should be made to under- 
stand that they will not be 
'doomed to live as unarmed peas- 
ants stripped of machinery in 
|overcrowded islands, but will be 
‘admitted to the economic and po- 
|litical benefits of world federa- 
ition once they renounce aggres- 


that can be trusted. It 
merely Japanese imperialism but 
which must be ended if our 
The disarmament of Japan, as 
of Germany, is essential. It should 
be followed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment by the general and 
effective renunciation of aggres- 
sive armaments by all the nations 
of the world. The acceptance of 
this principle must lie at the base 
of any successful world federa- 
tion. To replace the anarchy of 
competitive armaments, ever more 
mankind, by general 
eration. I am not preaching an 
impossible altruism to my own 
or any other nation when I insist 
that the intelligent self-interest of 
all peoples everywhere constrains 
them to take this road to peace. 
In Europe as in Asia, we snall 
have to choose between peace and 
vengeance against whole people, 
between peace and imperial power 
politics. We cannot have both. 
The punishment of particular war 
criminals is one thing; the attempt 
to destroy Germany as a nation 
is another. Yet that seems to be 
the purpose of men in high quar- 
ters who make such proposals as 
the following: (1) Complete and 
permanent disarmament of Ger- 
many while other nations indefi- 
nitely maintain their armed 
strength and police their former 
foe. (2) Stripping Germany of 
most of their industries, a virtual 
sentence of death to millions of 
people in a country too crowded 
to live on a peasant economy. 
(3) The forcible division of Ger- 
many into three separate States. 
Nothing is more likely to promote 
German discontent and intrigues 
than this. One or another of the 
victors themselves will be tempted 
to play with that discontent to 
serve their own rivalries for 
power in a Balkanized Europe. 
(4) Whether or not Germany is 
thus divided, Stalin apparently 
intends to give large sections of 
German territory to a puppet 
Poland in compensation for the 
former Polish territory which he 
will annex. No scheme could be 
better devised to curse Poland as 
well as Germany and to prevent 
healthy development of a Europ- 
ean economy able to_ support 
adequately millions of men of 
various nationalities. (5) Probab- 
ly Stalin will demand the forced 
labor of 10 million German work- 
ers to rebuild Russia. A similar 
slavery of Russian political pris- 
oners has already cost millions of 
lives. That system cannot be per- 
petrated without prejudizing the 
interest of free labor throughout 
the world. How many of these 
proposals will actually be included 
in the peace imposed on a Ger- 
many crushed into unconditional 
surrender is fortunately not yet 
certain. There is still a chance 
tor reason. That the people of the 
countries which have been Hit- 
ler’s victims should thirst for re- 
venge is natural. It is, therefore, 
significant and hopeful that the 
voice of the underground move- 
ment, in so far as we have heard 
it, is more reasonable than the 
voice of certain British and Amer- 
ican preachers of wrath. Even 
today our own priests of hatred 


are a little ashamed to preach 
pure vengeance and therefore ra- 
tionalize their demands by a lot 





capable of bringing sett sctority, | Political prisoners jai 
must be the chief purpose of fed- | Camps and deceive millions of 


people | 


‘of false history and psychology. 


They forget that we in America 
have particular reason to 
our heads and to think straight. 
Our unfortunate experiences in 


de Gaule’s Committee At Aigiers To Receive 
Working Authority In Liberated Areas 


Authority To Rest With Eisenhower 


keep | 


trying to police and reeducate the | 


South by force after the Civil | 
War ought to have taught us 
something of use to the whole! 
world. 


The notion that nobody can be 
found in Germany with whom we 
can do business in building a 
peaceful Europe is wildly improb- 
able, and, if true, is a sentence of 
death to European civilization. 


|For there is no way whatever un- 


lsion and establish a government | 
is not} 


white imperialism in the Far East | 





| 





der which 80. million industrious 
and capable people can be con- 
trolled from the outside or kept 
in order for a generation or longer 
by the might of mutually suspi- 
cious victors without poisoning 


grandchildren can hope for peace. | the life of the whole world. There 


is no better way to make virtue 
obnoxious than to have it taught 
by conquerors who scarcely prac- 
tice what they preach. Imagine, 
for instance, a British sahib from 
India or a Congressman from Mis- 
sissippi as a successful teacher to 
German youth of the great truth 
that there is no divinely ordained 
master race. 

A country whose rulers have 
had to keep at least half a million 
in jails and 


others by censorship and false 
propaganda is a country in which 
an honest effort should discover 
people capable of constructive 
revolution. It is precisely this 
honest effort that the Allied rulers 
seem afraid to make. A construc- 
tive revolution can bring hope to 
Germany and Europe as a puni- 
tive peace cannot. A just peace 
will not pamper the German peo- 
ple. Already they have suffered 
horribly for tolerating their Nazi 
rulers. Perhaps only Russia will 
have lost a higher proportion of 
her population in the war and the 
Russian birth rate and Russian 
natural resources are far greater 
than Germany’s. Of course, a dis- 
armed Germany must restore loot 
wherever. possible and recom- 
pense refugees. She should assent 
to an arrangement under which 
the European industrial order 
which she has built up can be 
operated for the benefit of all 
Europe. Beyond this there can be 
no punitive peace that will be a 
lasting peace. 

Our preachers of hate forget 
that there was not a responsible 
historian before this war who held 
the theory of the sole guilt of 
Germany for the First World War. 
The guilt of Germany’s rulers of 
this war is greater, but its truth- 
ful historians will not let us for- 
get that behind this tragic calam- 
ity was the Peace of Versailles, 
and at various times aid came to 
Hitler from capitalists of Europe 
and America, from the British and 
French ruling classes and finally 
from Stalin himself. Nazism was 
only the worst symptom of the 
sickness of our whole social, eco- 
nomic and political order. The 
cure lies in a fresh start by peo- 
ples, all of whom have something 
to forgive and of which to be for- 
given. This is the price of peace. 


Retail Excise Tax Manual 


A 26-page Retail Excise Tax 
Manual, containing an analysis of 
the excise tax regulations and 
many important rulings from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue con- 
cerning the taxability of specific 
articles of fur, jewelry, luggage 
and toilet preparations, has been 
compiled by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. Also in- 
cluded are scores of articles in the 
four classifications, listed, for 
easy reference, under the head- 
ings “Articles Taxable at 20%” 
and “Articles Not Taxable.” 


Should changes occur in the 
regulations or lists of taxable and 
non-taxable items, or if rulings 
are issued by the bureau, affect- 
ing the contents, revision sheets 
will be prepared and sent to mem- 
bers of the association. The man- 











Announcement was made by President Roosevelt on July 11 that 
_he had reached an understanding with Gen. Charles de Gaulle under 
which the French leader’s committee at Algiers would be the work- 
| ing authority for civil administration of metropolitan France. “Thus,” 
|Said Associated Press accounts from Washington, in reporting this, 
“the main problem of Franco-American relations during the fighting 


for the liberation of France haad®— 


been solved, the President said 
at his news conference.” 








“The question of currency, 
which has been a point of dispute 


From the same advices we quote | between the French and this gov- 


further as follows: 

“The untangling of a contro- 
versy which had flared intermit- 
tently between de Gaulle and 
this Government for over two 
years came at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
two face-to-face talks with the 
French leader late last week. 

“The President said the under- 
standing would be set down in a 
memorandum which would be 
signed by de Gaulle, the United 
States and presumably Britain. 

“The draft agreement negotiated 
in London by Britain and the 
French Committee will be the 
basis for the new arrangement, 
the President said, but it will be 
rewritten. 

“In effect, the understanding 
will give de Gaulle virtual gov- 
ernmental powers, but Roosevelt 
emphasized it was not to be a 
formal agreement. When a re- 
porter asked if the authority 
agreed upon for de Gaulle made 
the French Committee a_ provi- 
sional government, the President 
replied he had not said that. 

“As President Roosevelt ex- 
plained the arrangement, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander would have 
clear authority to take all steps 
necessary in his judgment for 
military operations and driving 
the Germans from French soil. 

“It will be up to General Eisen- 

hower to declare which zones are 
ready for civilian administration 
and which must remain under 
military control because of battle 
needs. 
; “There are no nonmilitary zones 
in France yet, the President said, 
reiterating his previous statement 
that only one-tenth of 1% of 
France has been occupied by Al- 
lied forces. 





ernment, has not yet been settled, 
the President said. 

“Mr. Roosevelt declared, how- 
ever, he saw no particular reason 
why de Gaulle’s committee should 
not issue a temporary currency 
for use until a regular government 
is established in France. 

“The currency which has been 
given Allied troops now in France 
was printed in this country and 
bears no guarantee or backing on 
its face other than the words 
“Emis en France” (issued in 
France). It is just temporary, Mr. 
Roosevelt said; to meet the min- 
imum needs of soldiers such as 
money for buying cigarettes and 
beer. 

“Military questions are para- 
mount, the President went on to 
say, and General Eisenhower 
would have: the power to make 
sure there was peace and order 
behind his lines.” 

Under date of July 11 United 
Press advices from Algiers said: 

“Informed French quarters said 
today that the proposed French- 
American agreement differed 
from the French-British arrange- 
ment only in that it more pre- 
cisely defined General Eisen- 
hower’s supreme authority in 
liberated territory, but no in- 
superable difficulty was seen in 
this question. 

“General de Gaulle was reliably 
reported to have cabled to Algiers 
that he was most pleased with the 
results of his visit to the United 
States. He was said to have added 
that he was most impressed with 
the American organization for 


fighting the war, but not so im- 
pressed with American views on 
a post-war international organi- 
zation.” 





American Business Congress Heard By Senate 
Committee On Increasing Commercial Rents 


A hearing on commercial rents held in Washington by the Senate 
Small Business Committee on July 13 was attended by trade and 
business association executives representing over 5,000 business men 
employing upwards of 75,000 persons. In addition, many individual 
tenants made the trip to Washington for the express purpose of indi- 
cating to Congress their interest in the protective legislation demanded. 


The American Business Con- 


gress, a national organization of 
small independent business men, 
has been active in seeking to com- 
bat the increasing commercial 
rents and claimed in their state- 
ment that reports from coast to 
coast indicate that rents on stores 
and lofts are on the increase in 
dozens of other cities outside of 
New York. 

In a prepared statement made 
at the hearing, Harold M. Schwab, 
Executive Director of the Con- 
gress, said: 

“Only this week we heard of 
several cases in Philadelphia, 
among them a building where one 
tenant is being raised from $18,000 
to $30,000 a year and another ten- 
ant from $12,000 to $20,000, with 
five-year leases demanded in each 
case. Another case is one of our 
members with a store in Fall 
River, Mass., where the building 
was sold, the present lease can- 
celled and the tenant notified that 
he would have to sign a new lease 
at a 75% increase or get out.” 

“Possibly the final solution will 
be a law which prohibits a land- 
lord from increasing his rent 
more than 10% or 12% or a maxi- 
mum of 15% above the March 
1943 level. Many of the landlords 
are small business men and it is 
not our desire to harm them. They 


ual is available to non-members—.are entitled to a fair return on 
at a nominal charge..- 


their investment but should not 








be permitted to ask increases out- 
side of all reason. 

“We recognize but contest the 
fact that there are some who as- 
sert the problem is purely local 
and one for solution by New York 
City or State authorities. Attempts 
have been made to enact legisla- 
tion in Albany without success. 
Even now there is an Assembly 
committee ‘studying the condi- 
tions.’ But before this committee 
reports six to eight months will 
elapse, thousands of leases will 
expire and come up for renewal 
and thousands of tenants will be 
faced with the possibility of going 
out of business. In addition, we 
seriously question whether pro- 
tective State legislation will be 
upheld by the courts. A powerful 
lobby has been organized by the 
real estate interests and you may 
be sure that in their home State 
they will exert every influence 
against State regulation in the fu- 
ture as they have in the past.” 

The ABC asks that the Senate 
Sma]l Business Committee give 
serious consideration to the prob- 
lem and that “immediately upon 
Congress being called into its next 
session your committee initiate 
the necessary proceedings and 


fight with all your strength for 
quick rent relief for the harassed 
small business man.” 
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Dewey Meets 25 Republican Governors This Wk. N. Y. Stock Exchange Suspends Paul W. Havener Lord Keynes Discusses 
At St. Louis For Program Conferences 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Republican candidate for President, met 
with 25 Republican Governors from other States in St. Louis this 


J ‘ , for conferences on a 5 rj in | . : : : : 
week, Aug. 2 and 3 matters not dealt with in !a certain security for an account in which he had an interest and 


the Republican platform. On July 


10 Gov. Dewey had the following 


to say at Albany regarding the conference: 


“There has been a continuing 


debate ever since the New Deal 


o>— 





took office over the area of re- 
sponsibility as between the States 
and the Federal Government re- 
ferring to employment services, 
the aids to agriculture, particu- 
larly centering around the use of | 
land grant colleges; relief, the 
effort three years ago to federal- | 
-ize unemployment insurance en- 
tirely, and, of course, the very 
jarge field of taxation in general. 

“The purpose of the conference | 
is to consider the areas of re- 
sponsibility and obligations and 
how these obligations to the peo- 
ple can best be performed. The 
conclusions reached will not only 
serve as a basis for united opinion 
in the Republican Party on an 
issue which split the Democratic 
Party wide open but, even more 
important, to eliminate the con- 
stant and serious friction, after the 
Republican Administration takes 
office next January.” 

Prior to this week’s conference, 
a meeting was held at Albany on 
July 26, between Gov. Dewey and 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, Re- 
publican nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent; in advance of the meeting it 
was stated by the Associated Press 
«Albany advices July 25) that the 
visit of Gov. Bricker would afford 
Gov. Dewey the first opportunity 
to confer with the Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate since they were 
nominated at the G. O. P. con- 
vention in Chicago last month. 

On July 27 Gov. Dewey an- 
nounced a 15-point program of 
action for the Republican Gov- 
ernors’ Conference this week and 
at the same time told a press con- 
ference that he and Gov. Bricker 
were in full accord on the issues 
of the campaign. According to 
the Associated Press, Gov. Dewey 
said the following subjects would 
be considered by the Republican 
Governors: 

1. Public expenditures. 

2. Public health. » 

3. Administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

4. Administration of employ- 
ment services “which were sur- 
rendered by these States to the 
national Government in the war 
emergency. 

5. Relationship of unemploy- 
ment and unemployment services. 

6. Labor, including the sphere 
of State and national influence. 

7. Public works—the extent of 
direction by national government 
and finance by national govern- 
ment, by States and locally. 

8. Highways, including trans- 
continental roads and national 
defense projects. 

9. Regulation of all kinds of in- 
surance. ’ 

10.Ownership and use of na- 
tional land. Mr. Dewey said there 
were States where the Federal 
Government owns 80% of the 
land, posing a question of taxa- 
tion. (Gov. Bricker named Wy- 
oming, Colorado. Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona as States most seri- 
ously affected.) 

11. Water and flood control and 
conservation of natural resources. 

12. National Guard, including 
the question of its continuance as 
a reserve to the resular army or 
the possibility of its permanent 
federalization. 


13. Federal and State tax co- 
ordination, including the special 
attention to overlapping and the 
conflict of tax collections and 
rates between local and Federal 





government. 


14. Agriculture, including the | 
extent to which Government aids. | 
soil conservation programs and | 
controls should be locally or na- | 
tionally regulated. 

15. Veterans’ affairs. 

While Gov. Dewey is said to; 
have told reporters he could not | 
say that the conflict between local | 
and Federal governments would | 


become “a major issue of the 
campaign,” he said the decision 
of the Governors’ Conference 


would have an important bearing 
on the Republican Party’s stand 


'in its drive for the Presidency. 


Endorsement of Gov. Dewey’s 
nomination for President was 
registered on June 28 by 18 Re- 


| publican Governors attending the 


party convention at Chicago. 


Leaving New York City last 
Sunday night, July 30, the Gover- 
nor stopped in Pittsburgh July 31. 
for conferences with Gov. Edward 
Martin, the State’s Republican 
congressional delegation and busi- 
ness, labor, agricultural and other 
leaders. 


The following day (Aug. 1) Gov. 
Dewey was scheduled to arrive in 
Springfield for similar talks with 
Gov. Dwight H. Green and IIli- 
nois members of Congress. He 
also is expected to visit the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln in the Illinois 
capital city. 


Industry Group To 
Study Labor Problem 


Under date of July 23, Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Washing- 
ton in the New York “Journal of 
Commerce,” stated that Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission over the week- 
end announced formation of a 
committee of nine industry rep- 
resentatives to study ways of con- 
serving and fully utilizing labor 
forces to meet critical shortages. 

To be known as the WMC in- 
dustry associations committee, the 
group represents 750 industries, 
divided into 12 groups. 

“The function of the commit- 
tee,” McNutt said, “will be to en- 
courage specific industries and 
industrial groups to co-operate in 
the exchange of applied new dis- 
coveries, ideas and methods that 
have resulted in a reduction of 
manpower requirements.” 

It also will be responsible, he 
said, for “discovering and en- 
couraging adoption of good man- 
power utilization practices and 
will aid in removing obstacles in 
the way of fuller utilization of 
workers.” 

Members of the committee and 
industries they will represent: 

Manufacturing — Col. W. F. 
Rockwell, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chair- 
man of the board, Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. 

Transportation, Communication 
and Public Utilities—John J. Pel- 
ley, Washington, D. C., President, 
and E. H. Bunnell, Washington, 
D. C., Vice President, Association 
of American Railroads. 

Electrical and Miscellaneous In- 
dustries—Ralph J. Cordiner, New 
York, assistant to the President, 
General Electric Co. 

Service Industries— Frank A. 
McKowne, New York, President, 
Statler Hotel Corporation. 

Lumber, Printing and Paper— 

Ben R. Ellis, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Secretary-Manager, Southern 
Cypress Manufacturing Associa-; 
tion. 
' Mining and Petroleum — Wil- 
liam A. Off, Huntington, W. Va., 
former President of American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
—Morgan L. Fitch, Chicago, Pres- 
ident, Illinois Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

Textile and Leather—Frank L. 
Walton, New York, Vice Presi- 
dent, Catlin Farish Co., Inc. 








The Board of Governors of th 


July 21, suspended for a period of six months Paul W. Havener, an | 
Mr. Havener, after a trial by che 


allied member of the Exchange. 


e New York Stock Exchange or. 


Board of Governors, at which he was present, was found guilty “of 
(1) having on a number of occasions entered a single order to buy 





for an account or accounts over® 
which he had discretionary au- | 
thority, and having received ex- 
ecutions at varying prices, he 
allocated the most advantageous 
price or prices to the account in 
which he had an interest and the 
less advantageous price or prices 
to the other accounts, such alloca- 
tions having operated to the dis- 
advantage of the customers over 
whose accounts he had discre- 
tionary authority, and (2) of hav- 
ing violated the constitution and 
rules of the Exchange in that he 
had, in consideration of obtaining 
the business of a customer, paid 
to the friend of that customer 
monthly compensation based upon 
the commissions earned in the ac- 
count, even though the said per- 
son did not report for duty at the 
office of the member firm or ren- 
der any services to it.” 

With respect to the first charge, 
evidence was presented by Mr. 
Havener indicating that he had 
an understanding with customers 
over whose accounts he had dis- 
cretionary authority that the stock 
first purchased should be allo- 
cated to his wife’s account. 

Mr. Havener was a_e general 
partner of the firm of Pyne, Ken- 
dall & Hollister—Reynolds, Fish 
& Co., later known as Mallory, 
Hollister & Co., during the period 
covered in the charges. Mr. Ha- 
vener has been a general partner 
since Feb. 1, 1944, of Mallory, 
Adee & Co. 


ke ws % 


Section 6 of Article XIV of the 
Constitution of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the violation of 
which was charged against Mr. 
Havener, reads as follows: 





“A member or allied member 


|who shall be adjudged guilty, by 


the affirmative vote of a majority 
of the Governors then in office, of 
a violation of the Constitution of 
the Exchange or of a violation of 
a rule adopted pursuant to the 
Constitution or of a violation of 
a resolution of the Board of Gov- 
ernors regulating the conduct or 
business of members or allied 
members or of conduct or pro- 
ceeding inconsistent with just and 
equitable principles of trade may 
be suspended or expelled as the 
Board may determine.” 

According to the New York 
“Times,” this is the first time that 
the Exchange has ever disciplined 
an allied member without at the 
same time punishing the floor 
member of the firm involved. This 
was made possible by a change in 
the constitution that became ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, 1939. Until then, 
when all allied members were re- 
quired to sign the constitution, 
allied members could not be pun- 
ished and floor members — full 
members of the Exchange — had 
to be punished for the acts of 
their partners, even though they 
might be ignorant of them. 


The New York Curb Exchange, 
of which Mr. Havener is a regular 
member, took action similar to the 
New York Stock Exchange. As 
Mr. Havener had agreed with the 
Curb to let the record of the pro- 
ceedings against him before the 
Board of Governors of the Stock 
Exchange govern its own deci- 


sion, it was unnecessary for the 


Curb to hold hearings or conduct | 


a formal trial in his case. 





Operating Expense Rates Of Life Ins. Business 


At Lowest Point In 


More Than Decade 


The operating expense ratio of the life insurance business has 


not increased during this war as it 
at the lowest point in more than a 


did in World War I, and is today 
decade, according to the Institute 


of Life Insurance. In spite of the increases in costs and wage levels 
that have occurred since the bottom of the depression, the ratio has 
remained fairly constant over a 10-year period, said the Institute 





under date of July 26. Last year’s¢ 
ratio of operating expenses, in- 
cluding all sales and management 
costs, to income for all U. S. com- 
panies was approximately 13%, 
which compares with 13.9% in 
1942 and 14% in 1941, the Insti- 
tute reports. In its further in- 
formation it says: 

“The ability of the companies 
to hold the expense ratio rela- 
tively constant during this period 
is an index of the success achieved 
by efforts to increase operating | 
efficiency. The significance of the | 
accomplishment is emphasized by | 
the fact that there has been a} 
steady expansion during the 
period in the services to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. Total 
life insurance in force by the 
companies is 16% greater than at 
the outbreak of war and 46% 
greater than 10 years ago. In ad- 
dition, the services to policyhold- 








ers and beneficiaries have been 
increased notably in connection 
with the payment of volicy pro- 
ceeds on an income basis. This 
development of the business which 
has largely occurred in the past 
10 years involves literally mil- 
lions of transactions a year in the 
handling of principal sums and 
the payment of income, repre- 
senting together an additional 
service beyond that formerly ren- 
dered when the cash payment of 
a policy terminated the relation- 
ship.” 

The records show that in con- 
trast to the experience in this war, 
the operating expense ratio rose 
in each year of the last war, the 


rise continuing to a peak in 1920. 
The expense ratio today is sub- 
stantially below the ratio of that 
period. 





Norman Thomas Accuses President Roosevelt Of 


Pushing No Progressive 


In an open letter dated July 25 


Legislation Since 1937 


to Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, Chair- 


man of the Union for Democratic Action. Norman Thomas, Socialist 


Candidate for President, stated tha 
platforms are “virtually interchang 


t the Republican and Democratic 
eable,” and that President Roose- 


velt “has pushed no progressive legislation since 1937.” 
“Before the war,’ Mr. Thomas stated, President Roosevelt “had 





not conquered unemployment but® 
stabilized it and subsidized the, 
unemployed at a level of about 
23% of the workers. He advocated 
total conscription of human beings 
in war and gives signs of sup- 
porting permanent military con- 
scription of our youth in peace. 
He has no program adequate to) 
the conquest of poverty and his 


underwriting of white supremacy 
in the Far East and the Balkaniza- 
tion of Europe between Moscow | 





and London is an invitation to 


‘new wars.” 


Mr. Thomas insisted that it was 
not necessary for citizens to throw 
away votes by supporting either 
Democratic or Repupblican can- 
didates, and called on Prof. Nie- 
buhr and his associates to rally to 
the banner of the Socialist Party 
to assure “pressure for a decent 
peace and for freedom and plenty 
with which the cause of peace is 
bound up.” 





Bretton Woods Results 


(Continued from first page) 
watched and welcomed in the 
outside world. How much better 
that our projects should begin in 
disillusion than they should end 
in it! We perhaps are too near 
to our own work to see its out- 
lines clearly. But I am hopeful 
that when the critics and the 
sceptics look more closely, the 
plans will turn out to be so much 
better than they expected, that 
the very criticism and scepticism 
which we have suffered will turn 
things in our favor. 

“Finally, we have perhaps ae- 
complished here in Bretton Woods 
something more significant than 
what is embodied in this Final 
Act. We have shown that a con- 
course of 44 nations are actually 
able to work together at a con- 
structive task in amity and un- 
broken concord. Few believed it 
possible. If we can continue in a 
larger task as we have begun in 
this limited task, there is hope for 
the world. At any rate we shall 
now disperse to our several homes 
with new friendships sealed and 
new intimacies formed. We have 
been learning to work together. If 
we can so continue, this night- 


present have spent too much of 
our lives, will be over. 
brotherhood of man will have be- 
come more than a phrase. 

“Mr. President, I move to ac- 
cept the Final Act.” 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offerings 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 1 that the 
tenders for $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Aug. 3 and to mature 
Nov. 2, 1944, which were offered 
on July 28, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on July 31. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,010,374,000. 
Total accepted, $1,214,112,000 (in- 
cludes $57,549,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full.) . 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 





per annum. 
(52% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on Aug. 3 in the 
amount of $1,017,106,000. 

With respect to the previous 
week’s offering of $1,200,000,060 
or thereabouts of 91-day Treasury 
bills to be dated July 27 and to 
mature Oct. 26, 1944, which were 
offered on July 21, were opened 
at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
July 24. a 
The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,177,348,000. 
Total accepted, $1,214,292,000 (in- 
cludes $56,082,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full.) 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(48% of the amount bid 
the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a simi- 





lar issue of bills on Julv 27 in the 
amount of $1,015,902,000. 


discount approximately 0.376% »° 


for at . 


mare, in which most of us here. 


. 


~ 
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House Committee Finds 24% Of Land In U. $.) ais. “nec tarcer working forces), Dumping Of Surplus Aircraft Barred 
Owned By Government: Propose Early Resale | and higher payrolls in June. W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Property Administrator, on July 26 


“The index of factory employ-| outlined the first: comprehensive program for disposal of the thou- 
A House subcommittee recently reported that 24% of all land in| ment based on the average of/ sands of airplanes and parts which will become surplus at the end 
the continental United States was under Federal ownership. ‘Lhe | 1935-1939 as 100 was 147.4, which | of the war, warning that dumping of the surplus aircraft, regardless 
Associated Press advices from Washington in the matter stated: oe soe rag ogg Reg of —~ “is not to be ete + ie Herbie, ees 
rt. prepared by a Public Lands subcommittee, headed | * ; — . od BF © program was outlined in a report of the as Ae 
The report, prep |index was 282.4, a drop of 1.9% | Aircraft Advisory Subcommittee,¢— 3 








by Representative Peterson, Democrat, of Florida, proposed speedy | ™.™* =o le , ‘ ' : 
Sateen t0 private ownership of lands and properties no longer needed | *1"C€ last June. Average weekly | which was appointed by Mr. Clay-'ly as possible. A “reasonable 
h blic b fit e — | earnings were $47.92 in June com-|ton on March 9. 1944. 'number” of trainers should be 

for the public benefit. ; ; |pared with $47.19 in May, and rane mame? les ‘oe 
The report was drawn up after| who will cultivate the land them-| p 2 . mS , The subcommittee, after a series; stored for future use in college- 

more than a year of hearings and selves, W. L. Clayton, Surplus | $44-72 in June a year ago. The| of meetings with representatives| type training programs. 

will be considered by the full War Property Administrator, an-| foregoing statements are based on | of the aircraft manufacturing in- Engines, propellers and other 
These advices from | Preliminary tabulations by the} dustry, air transport companies,| larger and more complex items 


committee when Congress re- | nounced. 


convenes. 

Legislation already passed by 
the House provides that steps be 
taken to determine which lands | 
are suitable for homestead entry, | 
and that existing laws be amended | 
to grant the same homestead pref- | 
erence rights to veterans of the 


: Division of Statistics and Informa- 
ac ¢ > | ; 
hg er he in part | ion under the direction of Dr. E. 
tar Dey: é - |B. Patton and cover reports from 
sa oriesecem of the surplus farm | 2,700 factories in New York State. 
land disposal program by James | “Lerge numbers of workers 
oe of the Na- were dropped from the payrolls 
: of aircraft and shipbuilding plants 


Mr. Patton in a statement two, 
weeks ago opposed assignment of | between May and June. Producers 
the sales job to the Reconstruc-| °* electrical equipment also lost 


labor and others, recommended! should be consigned to the orig- 
that surplus aircraft.-which have) inal manufacturers for inspection 
not been disposed of three years|;and disposal. Prices should be 
after the end of the war should| established on a basis that will 
be classified as unabsorbed sur-| encourage technical development. 
plus to be utilized only for non-| Sale of blind-flying equipment 
flight purposes, salvage and scrap-| for training purposes should be 
ping, encouraged. 

All types of planes should be} nabsorbed surpluses should be 








present war as extended to vet- 
erans of other wars. 


The report shows that 455,171,-! 
123 acres, or 24% of continental | 
United States, are owned by the 
Government. Adding 365,528,912 
acres in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, the 
aggregate is 820,700,035, or 36% 
of all United States possessions. 

Reference was made in our 
July 20 issue, page 313, to an an- 
nouncement on July 11, by the 
Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration that all surplus owned 
real estate, except industrial real 
estate, Maritime Commission 
property, and property controlled | 
by the National Housing Agency | 
and Federal Works Agency had 
been assigned to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for dis- 
posal. 

The Associated Press reported | 
on July 23, that the Government, 
will follow a policy of selling its) 
surplus real estate in family-size | 
parcels and to farm purchasers 


| 





many workers and reduced pay- 
rolls, while plants making com- 
munication equipment had fewer 


tion Finance Corp., predicting 
domination of the disposal pro- 
gram by the National Association 


of Real Estate Boards and further | Greioy ees — ke: rol st going 
control of agriculture by big in- ferrous metals reported larger 


terests. 

“The Government has acquired 
large acreages of land for war 
purposes which it will not need 
when hostilities end. . 9 ac 

“Mr. Clayton, in an outline of Cocine An. 
general policies to be followed by Fairly large employment and 


the RFC on real estate other than! Payroll increases of 5 and 5.5% 
industrial property, set forth| 'espectively were recorded for the 


these additional objectives: food industry. The canning in- 
“To sell as promptly as possible | dustry increased its working force 
at current values without undue|PY one-third between May and 
disruption of the market; | June and payrolls advanced ac- 
“To sell outright, reserving the cordingly. Sugar refineries, candy 
right of Government recapture| factories, breweries, and manu- 
only if national defense requires; facturers of soft drinks and ice 
“To give former owners an op-| cream reported moderate _in- 


portunity to repurchase their land | CT@@Ses_ in employment and pay- 
at current market values: rolls. A 10% wage rate increase 
“And to avoid sales to specula-| “@5 granted by one ice cream 
tors or persons planning to com-| P!ant. _Meat packers had fewer 
bined small tracts into large ones mo gpa gga aged 1 om 
for speculative purposes. é : ee 
P re had fewer employees with higher 





payrolls with fewer workers. The 
‘employment drop for the metals 
| and machinery group as a whole 
| was 3% accompanied by a payroll 








Mutual Savings Bank Deposits, Assets And 
Depositors Reach New Records 


New records for individual thrift by a large group of the Amer- | 


payrolls. 

“In the apparel industry a small 
gain in employment of 0.6% was 
aecompanied by an advance of 
| 3.8% in payrolls. Women’s suit, 
coat and skirt factories accounted 





ican people are indicated in figures for the first six months of the! for a large part of these increases, 


year just reported by the National Association of Mutual Savings|expanding their forces for 
“These record figures show that the American people will- | coming 


Banks. 


the 


season. Men’s tailoring 


ingly and wholeheartedly are cooperating in the war effort, at ihe | firms also had increases with some 


same time providing themselves with capital for the future,’ said 


overtime. Shirt factories and chil- 
dren’s clothing firms had fewer 





Isaac W. Roberts. President of the 
Association and President of The | 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. | 
“It is inspiring to see the national | 
mission advancing with such| 
strong support by individual cit-| 
izens.” | 

In this new period of record | 
saving, deposits increased $721,- | 
960,516 in the half year for all) 
mutual institutions, operating in| 
17 states, the Association an- | 
nounced on July 31. “This in- | 
crease brought the total of de-. 
posits, including special purpose | 
accounts, to $12,428,085,564,” said | 
the Association, which added: 

“The gain in assets almost | 
reached $100,000,000 above the! 
gain in deposits—this total gain | 
amounting to $816,122,108, placing | 
the combined assets account at | 
$13,858,953,776. | 

“Meanwhile, depositors were) 
increasing in number as well, the | 
gain in accounts during the first | 
six months being 390,524, bringing | 
the total to 16,102,735, the first 
time that mutual savings bank ac- 
counts exceeded the 16,000,000, 
mark. Of this number, 13,101,235 
represented ‘regular accounts,’ the 
remainder being devoted to spe- 
cial purposes, among which 
Christmas Clubs were the most 
popular, numbering 1,412,945, with 
deposits of $56,991,137. 

“Total surplus account likewise 
gained in the half year, rising by 
$57,274,994, this account standing 
at $1,383,903,557. The increase 
signified a substantial surplus 
ratio exceeding 11 cents additional 
protection for each dollar held 
upon deposit. 

“The average account in the 17 
‘mutual states’ rose by $26.71 to 
$771.80. This figure reflected | 





every type of account, the aver-_| 
age for ‘regular accounts’ having 
the higher rating of $942.33. 


workers with larger payrolls. De- 
creases in employment and pay- 
rolls were reported by firms mak- 
ing women’s dresses, lingerie, 
3louses, neckwear, hats and ac- 
cessories. Furriers continued to 
have a busy season.” 
Commissioner Corsi 
his report by saying: 
“Practically every branch of the 
textile industry except woolen 
mills and plants making hat 
bodies reported losses in employ- 
ment. One hat firm resumed 
operations following labor 
troubles in April and May. Cotton. 
knitting and finishing mills had 
higher payrolls despite employ- 
ment losses. Cancellations of war 
contracts caused decreases in fur- 
niture factories. Paper mills had 
fewer workers on slightly lower 
payrolls while printing firms lost 
employees but increased payrolls 
a little. Newspaper publishers re- 
ported a slight gain in employ- 
ment. In the leather industry, 
shoe manufacturers had fewer 
workers but larger payrolls while 
glove and handbag firms report- 
ed decreases in both employment 
and payrolls. In the chemical 
group manufacturers of rayon and 
other synthetic fibers hired addi- 
tional workers but employment 
fell off in all the other branches 
of the industry such as drugs, cos- 
metics, paints and fertilizers. In 
the stone, clay and glass group, 
employment increased in the 
glass, cement, tile and brick in- 
for the manufacture of certain | @UStry but these gains were wiped 


articles of food and clothing in \out by larger decreases in pottery, 
saccordance with seasonal demand. gypsum and abrasives.” 


“The average rate of dividends 
continued to indicate investment 
difficulties, the figure for the 17 
states being 1.78%, computed 
upon an individual deposit basis. 

“In this same period of record 
savings, preliminary figures com- 
piled by the association indicate 
that these institutions purchased 
for their own account $1,462,246,- 
000 of Government securities dur- 
ing the Fifth War Loan. The asso- 
ciation had set as a goal the figure 
of $1,000,000,000 for such pur- 
chases and, accordingly, subscrip- 
tions were made to the extent of 
146% of the quota. 

“A goal of $50,000,000 was set 
for the sales of War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps by mutual savings 
banks to the public. Sales during 
June alone reached $49,006,016, so 
that it is anticipated by the time 
July figures are compiled the goal 
may have been almost doubled.” 


N. Y. State Factory Jobs 
Drop 1.3%; Payrolls 
Decline 0.7% In June 


Drastic cuts in employment and 
payrolls at some of the war plants 
in New York’State were the out- 
standing development. in the labor 
market in June, Industrial Com- 
missioner Edward Corsi announce 
on July 18. Total factory employ- 
ment dropped 1.3% between May 
and June; payrolls declined 0.7%. 
Many other industries also had 
fewer employees in June, includ- 
ing textiles, furniture, paper, 
printing, chemicals, rubber and 
leather, said the Commissioner, 
who went on to say: 


“Additional workers were hired 


concluded 











disposed of “in an orderly and 
controlled manner, at reasonable 


prices, utilizing normal trade 
channels.” 
The subcommittee also con- 


cluded that: 

The only important market for 
tactical aircraft will be Govern- 
ments of friendly foreign nations, 
although there may be small spec- 
ialized commercial or private use 
for observation, photo-reconnais- 
sance, and a few other types of 
planes. 

Transport aircraft should be 
sold “as is,” leaving purchasers to 
convert and overhaul them. Air- 
craft manufacturers should be 
permitted to act as Government 


mestic and foreign purchasers. 
Personal aircraft ‘for which 
there is an active demand should 


sales agents “for a reasonable fee.” | 
Prices should be uniform to do-| 


be sold “as is” for cash as prompt-'! 


used for ground and shop train- 
ing, exhibition, experiments and 
memorials, or scrapped within six 
months if there can be found no 
permissible -uses for any aircraft 
and equipment. 

Mr. Clayton indicated that, un- 
til the war is won, only a small 
number of aircraft is likely to be- 
come surplus. The number of 
aircraft to be declared surplus 
after the war will depend largely 
on the size of our permanent 
armed forces, he said. 

The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has started the job of 
selling about $60,168,000 worth of 
surplus army and navy aircraft, 
including trainers, cargo carriers, 
transports, bombers and gliders, 
according to a United Press dis- 
| patch from Washington, D. C., on 
| July 27, which added that there 
‘are 5,129 planes available. 








the U. S. Treasury and announced 
Board, which also reported: 


June War Costs At New High 


War expenditures by the United States Government hit a new 
monthly high in June of $7,957,000,000, an increase of $39,000,000 
or 0.5% over May expenditures, according to figures compiled by 


on July 15 by the War Production 


Average daily war expenditures in June amounted to $306,000 ,000, 





rate in May of $293,300,000. This 
is the second time that the daily 
rate has passed the $300,000,000 
mark. Expenditures per day had 
previously reached $312,300,000 in 
February of this year. 

The daily rate is based on the 
26 days in June, the 27 days in 
May and the 25 days’in February 
upon which checks were cleared 
by the Treasury. 

For the fiscal year’1944, United 
States war expenditures amounted 
to $89,900,000,000 compared to 
$75.100,000,000 expended in fiscal 


an increase of 4.3% over the daily® 


From July 1, 1940, through 
June 30, 1944, expenditures by the 
United. States Government for 
war purposes amounted to $199,- 
900,000,000. 

These figures include checks 
cleared by the Treasury and pay- 
able from war appropriations and 
net outlays of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

War expenditures and the aver- 
age daily rate between the first 


quarter of 1941 and June, 1944, in- 
clusive, are given in the following 





1943, or an increase of almost 
20%. table: 
UNITED STATES WAR EXPENDITURES—MONTHLY AND DAILY RATE 
January, 1941—-June, 1944 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Monthly Number of Days Daily 
1941— Expenditures Checks Were Cleared Rate 
lst quarter monthly average____ pa $6584 25 $27.4 
2nd quarter monthly average 897 26 34.5 
3rd quarter monthly average = 1,253 26 48.2 
4th quarter monthly average 1.797 25 71.9 
1942—-12-month total__ 2 52.406 310 169.1 
1943—12-month total_________ 85,135 312 272.9 
1944— 
ease SSE eee 7,416 26 285 2 
February —__- ; asa ae 7,808 25 312.3 
March ___. Agites - etkuial 7,948 27 294.4 
April ™ re La ON 7.493 25 299.7 
May -__. ae sadee a . 7,918 27 293.3 
SY ER RS lhe 7,957 26 306.0 


<a 





New Redemption Plan 
For War Bonds Soon 


A new war bond redemption 
plan will be put into-effect within 
the next 60 days so that bond- 
holders may receive cash immedi- 
ately instead of having to wait a 
matter of days or weeks, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, revealed on July 27. 
United Press advices from Wash- 
ington, reporting this, also said: 

“He told a press conference that 
under the new plan bonds will be 
redeemed at any ° commercial 
bank, simply upon presentation 
and proof of identity, at their full 





purchase price plus ‘whatever in- 
terest may be due. ~ 

“It was understood from other 
sources that officials hoped the 


| program would cut the redemp- 
|tion rate for war bonds, on the 
psychological theory that re- 
demptions would be reduced by 
making the process simpler and 
quicker.” 


It was explained by the Asso- 
ciated Press that as an accommo- 
dation to special customers, many 
banks already handle redemp- 
tions, but there is a lag in pay- 
ment, since the banks send them 
to Federal Reserve banks and 
the seller must wait for payment. 


At present the rate of re- 
demptions of savings bonds is 
about $7,500,000 a day. it was 
stated in advices to the “Wall 
Street Journal” from its Wash- 
ington bureau, which added that 
Treasury officials, say this is 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 less than 
the recent daily average. 
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May Building Permit Valuations 21% Over 
April, Labor Department Reports 


Building construction started in urban areas of the United States | 
during May was valued at $109,000,000, exceeding the April total by 
21%, according to the report of Francis Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
which stated that “this was the first month in 1944 to show a gain 
over the corresponding period of the previous year”; she also said: 

“Both Federal and non-Federal building construction increased 
in May—31 and 16% respectively. The value of new residential 
construction started during this month rose by 18% over the previous 
month, new non-residential by 28%, and additions, alterations, and 
repairs by 15%. 

The Secretary of Labor’s report went on to say: 

“The volume of work started during this month was 4% greater 
‘than in May a year ago, with a decline in Federa: construction of 6% 
which was more than offset by an increase of 10% in non-Federal 
construction. Both new non-residential building and additions, 
alterations, and repairs increased by more than half during this same 
period, whereas new residential building was almost two-fifths less, 
with sharp declines in both Federal and non-Federal work. 

SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN ALL URBAN AREAS, 
MAY 1943 APRIL AND MAY 1944 


—Number of buildings—— 
Percentage change 


———Valuation 
Percentage 


from— May 1944 change from— 

May April May (In thousands April May 

Class of Construction— 1944 1944 1943 of dollars) 1944 1943 
All building construction_._ 67,643 + 26.6 + 8.1 108,728 + 21.0 + 4.1 
New residential 9,159 +11.6 —48.6 34,621 +17.5 —37.4 
New nonresidential 8,189 + 15.5 — 1.6 46,986 + 27.6 + 50.4 

Additions, alterations, 

and repairs _......... 50,295 +31.9 + 38.0 27,121 + 15.2 +51.5 


Miss Perkins’ report continued: 

“The total of 11,145 family dwelling units for which permits 
were issued or Federal contracts awarded during May was 16% 
above the April figure, but less than half of that for May, 1943. 
Thirteen percent of the May, 1944 total, or 1,402 units, was in Fed- 
eral war housing projects. A year ago Federally financed units ac- 
counted for 40% of the total. The 9,743 privately financed dwelling 
units were 14% more than the number started in April and 21% less 
than in May, 1943. 

“Data from building permits are collected by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics directly from local building officials in every State 
except Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
dina, and Pennsylvania, where Staté departments of labor collect and 
forward the data to the Bureau. Notifications of contracts awarded 
for Federal and State projects, for which building permits are not 
ordinarily required, are sent in directly by the agency awarding the 
contract. 

“Figures on building construction shown in this report cover the 
entire urban area of the United States, which, by Census definition, 
includes all incorporated places with a population of 2,500 or more 
in 1940 and, by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil 
divisions. Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning vol- 
ume, are derived from estimates of construction costs made by 
prospective private builders when applying for permits to build and 
the value of contracts awarded by Federal or State Governments. 
No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building 
construction within the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is 
included in the tabulations. 

“Reports of building permits were received in May, 1944, from 
cities containing between 80 and 85% of the urban population of the 
‘country and provide the basis for estimating total number of build- 
ings and dwelling units and valuation of private urban building con- 
struction. The same data for Federally financed urban building con- 
struction are compiled directly from notifications of construction 
‘contracts awarded as furnished by Federal agencies. 

“All figures for the current month are preliminary. Major up- 
ward revisions in Federally financed non-residential construction 
may be expected as a result of late notifications of contracts awarded. 
. “The cumulative value of building construction started in urban 
areas of the United States thus far in 1944 was $453,610,000 or 16% 
less than the $542,304,000 for the first five months of 1943. During 
this period Federal building construction declined over one-half, 
while non-Federal building increased by a third. The volume of new 
residential building was 37% less than last year and new non-resi- 
dential construction 15%. Additions, alterations, and repairs in- 
creased 51%. 


—_—_____—_Total—__——_-"- —____——__--Federal———--_— 
—_——First 5 Months——_—— ——_—-rirst 5 Months————_ 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
(In thousands Percentage (In thousands Percentage 

Class of construction— of dollars) change of dollars) change 

All construction 453,610 542,304 —16.4 149,627 313,149 —52.2 

New residential —_- 162.371 257,740 —37.0 24,831 126,825 —80.4 

New nonresidential 176,635 208,680 —15.4 119,219 177,629 —32.9 
Additions, alterations 

and repairs 114,884 75,884 4+ 51.0 5,577 8,695 —35.9 


“Four-fifths of the dwelling units started in the first five months 
of 1944 were privately financed as compared with over two-fifths 
during the same period of 1943. While there was virtually no change 
in the number of privately financed units, the 1944 valuation of 
$136,930,000 was 5% greater than in 1943. 

“One-family units have shown an increase of 10% in number 
thus far in 1944, while 2-family and multifamily dwellings have de- 
creased 19 and 25% respectively. 

“The Pacific and East North Central States ranked highest in 

valuation of all urban building construction started in May. To- 
gether they accounted for more than half of the total valuation. In- 
creases over the preceding month occurred in the Middle Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific States, whereas the three other regions showed declines 
when compared for the same periods. 
; “Non-Federal construction begun during May was 16% more 
than in April, resulting from increases in 8 of the 9 regions, ranging 
from 61% in the Mountain States to 4% in the Pacific States. Only 
the West North Central States showed a decrease. 

“Five geographic divisions contributed to the 4% increase in 
valuations of all building construction started during May, 1944, as 
compared to May, 1943. The volume of privately financed construc- 
tion. started during May exceeded that of a year ago in the six 
regions and resulted in a 10% increase. Federally financed construc- 
tion dropped sharply in all but the South Atlantic and Pacific 
regions, but showed only a decrease of 6% over May, 1943, because 
of the large increases in these two regions. 


Steel Output Increased—War Needs Rise— 
Order Cancellations Offset By New Orders 


“In the midst of optimistic war news from various fronts the 
steel industry this week found itself in a tighter delivery situation 
than at any time since the war began,” the “Iron Age” states in its | 
issue of today (Aug. 3), further adding: “Although steel ingot output 
rose slightly this week, this was more than offset by a heavy volume 
of steel business which has been increasing in the past few weeks. 
Practically no steel producer this® —_ 
week was able to show a decline 








in total backlogs. 

“Post-war planning, while be- 
coming more of a general topic of 
discussion than it has been at any 
time heretofore, has affected the 
steel industry to a minimum so 
far. Sample orders are not ma- 
terializing, and inquiries traceable 
to probable post-war activity have 
not appeared. Coincident with 
this is the extreme low point in 
the number of steel order cancel- 
lations. Those which have ap- 
peared recently have been more 
than offset by new orders. 

“The placement of orders for 
and the production of shell steel 
was still the center of attention in 
the steel industry this week. Pro- 
duction programs involving rails 
and structural steels have already 
been pushed back on order books 
so as to expedite the production 
of shell steel which is taking vast 
quantities of semi-finished ma- 
terial. 

“As far as steel deliveries are 
concerned certain types of plates 
are not obtainable until February, 
1945, while others may be had in 
December. Structural steels are 
being promised by some makers 
for December delivery and later 
although this situation might not 
continue owing to the shell steel 
program. Strip steels, carbon bars, 
and cold rolled sheets are being 
promised as far ahead as Febru- 
ary next year, while hot rolled 
sheet deliveries are being prom- 
ised for January and February of 
next year. The alloy steel pic- 
ture is apparently staging a tem- 
porary comeback in view of the 
tank program as well as replace- 





ment parts needed for guns, land- 
ing craft and other war materials. 
Delivery promises among various 
producers are not necessarily uni- 
form, but this situation is often 
balanced by weekly changes due 
to.receipt of additional war or- 
ders. 

“Tinplate demand this week 
was stronger than ever with most 
mills booked well through to the 
end of the year.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 31 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 96.9% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
July 31, compared with 95.9% one 
week ago, 94.3% one month ago 
and 97.7% one year ago.- The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning July 31 is equivalent to 
1,735,800 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,717,800, 
tons one week ago, 1,689,200 tons, 
one month ago, and 1,702,200 tons | 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 


kets, on July 31 stated in part as 
as follows: 

“Despite optimistic hopes of 
early termination of the European 
phase of the war munitions orders 
continue heavy, fourth quarter 
requirements now in the hands of 
the War Production Board show- 
ing considerable increase over 
third quarter. 

“Principal emphasis, as for some 
time past, is on merchant and 
naval ships and heavy shells. 
Needs are expanding for combat 
tanks, landing mats and trucks 
and word is being expected mo- 
mentarily on distribution of about 
35,000 freight cars, mainly for the 
Army, for export. A substantial 
number of locomotives is being 
placed by the armed forces for 
shipment abroad. 

“While pressure is heavy for 
nearby shipment, orders already 
booked are so urgent that direc- 
tives are not as numerous or large 


mary of the iron and steel ie felicitations. 








as might be expected. This pres- 
sure is reflected in warehouse 
activity, some distributors doing 
a record volume of business, lim- 
ited only by tonnage in stock and 
shortage of labor. 

“Pig iron vroduction in June 
totaled 5,056,627 net tons, com- 
pared with 5,342,866 tons in May, 
which was a near-record month, 
but well above the 4,836,283 tons 
made in June, 1943. For the first 
six months this year output was 
31,481,620 tons, compared with 
30,343,443 tons in the comparable 
period last year. 

“Tin plate production under 
present limitations is at about 
60% of capacity for dipped plate 
and 40% for electrolytic and until 
production of general line cans is 
released there seems little likeli- 
hood of an increase. Use of alum- 
inum for containers is urged by 
aluminum producers on the ground 
that while the cost is slightly 
higher other factors are favorable 
and price to the consumer would 
be little higher than for tin plate.” 


FDR Wires Truma 
Congratulations 


A telegraphic 
message was sent by President 
Roosevelt to Harry S. Truman, 
with the latter’s nomination for 
the Vice Presidency, in which the 
President said: 

“T send you my heartiest con- 
gratulations on your victory. I 
am of course very happy to have 
you run with me. Let me know 
your plans. I shall see you very 
soon.” 

Mr. Truman in his reply stated: 

“Thank you, Mr. President. I 
am happy to be your running 
mate. I will be in Missouri until 
Aug. 1, our primary day. I am at 
your command and want to see 
you soon.” 

The President’s message _ to 
Chicago was sent while he was 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Under date of July 22 United 
Press advices from Washington 
stated that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission officials indi- 
cated on that day that the trans- 
mission of the congratulatory tel- 
egram from President Roosevelt 
to Senator Truman probably was 
a violation of the Government ban 
on such messages. 

These advices added: 

“Chairman James L. Fly and 
Commissioner E. K. Jett, members 
of the Board of War Communica- 
tions, which issued the ban late 
in 1942, did not comment, but 
other officials said the order ap- 
peared to make no exceptions to 
any message conveying sentiments 





congratulatory 





“These officials, however, dis- 
missed the matter as being ‘the 
responsibility of the Western 
Union, and particularly of the in- 
dividuals who accepted the tele- 
grams and authorized their trans- 
mission.’ 

“They said they know of no 
penalties for violations.” 

In the New York “Times” 
July 25 it was stated: 

“J. L. Egan, Vice President of 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, said yesterday that his com- 
pany had transmitted President 
Roosevelt’s message of congratu- 
lations to Senator Harry S. Tru-| 
man, his running mate, because | 
‘presumably it constituted an ex- 
ception’ to the general ban on 
congratulatory messages. 

““If the President had the au- 
thority to authorize the issuance 
of the ban he has the authority 


of 


Wounded Get Transport 
Preference On Trains 


Transportation preference and 
priorities for disabled military, 
naval and merchant marine per- 
sonnel are provided to assist the 
nation’s railroads in their plans 
for handling military casualties, 
in a certification and order an- 
nounced on June 23 by the Office 
of Defense Transportation and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The announcement added: 

Today’s action provides for can- 
cellation of reservations, space as- 
signments or tickets and permits 
the railroad to require passengers 
to vacate space and accommoda- 
tions when necessary to provide 
space for casualties. 

In addition the action requires 
the railroads, when necessary, to 
divert transportation facilities or 
cancel or discontinue passenger 
train service, and to refuse per- 
mission to passengers, other than 
invalid troops and their attend- 
ants, to board passenger trains. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Direc- 
tor of ODT, in a letter to J. J. 
Pelley, President of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, said 
issuance of the enabling certifi- 
cate and order “will give the rail- 
roads full legal support in carry- 
ing out their plans and enable 
them to act without fear of un- 
thinking opposition. 

The joint plans set up by the 
railroads and the medical and 
transportation branches of the 
armed services were outlined by 
Mr. Pelley in a letter written 
earlier in the week to Col. John- 
son.* Mr. Pelley said the arrange- 
ment provides that the armed ser- 
vices will give the railroads ad- 
vance notice of movements 
planned, to the greatest extent 
possible. Necessary contacts be- 
tween railroads serving hospitals 
and port areas have been estab- 
lished, he said, and machinery for 
transmitting information and se- 
curing action has been set up. 

“In any event,” Mr. Pelley said, 
“the railroads will see to it that 
the necessary sleeping car space 
is available, regardless of any in- 
terference with other traffic 
which might result.” 

ODT Certificate of Preference 
and Priority No. 3 and ICC Order 
No. 213, announced today and ef- 
fective as of 12:01 a. m., June 27, 
state in part that: 

“Every common carrier by rail- 
road and every sleeping car com- 
pany shall afford preference and 
priority in transportation over all 
other traffic to invalid service 


men whether transported pursuant 


to a medical certificate or not, and 
their attendants, en route to or 
from a point of hospitalization 
and, whenever and to the extent 
necessary to afford such prefer- 
ence and priority, shall: 

“(1) Divert equipment and 
transportation facilities and sup- 
plies from use in freight or pas- 
senger service; 

(2) Cancel or discontinue pas- 
senger train service: and 

“(3) Refuse permission to pas- 
sengers, other than invalid ser- 
vicemen and their attendants, to 
board passenger trains.” 

The order and certificate fur- 
ther state that whenever disabled 
servicemen are to be transported 
pursuant to a medical certificate, 
every carrier shall also, if neces- 
sary: 

“Cancel reservations and space 
assignments, or tickets therefor; 
and cause and require passengers 


'to vacate, prior to departure of a 


train from point of origin or at 
any time of the day or night 
thereafter, the space and accom- 
modations occupied ‘by them.” 


Ticket agents, passenger con- 
ductors ‘and sleeping car con- 
ductors are appointed in the order 
as agents of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to designate 
what tickets or space are to be 
cancelled, and which passengers™’ 





to modify, alter or rescind it,’ Mr. 
Egan said.” 


are to be refused permission to 
board trains. 


ee a anaes 


Rae ut 
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Wholesale Prices Practically Unchanged For 


Week Ended July 22, Labor Department Reports 


Commodity prices at the primary market level fluctuated within 
a very narrow range during the week ended July 22, said the U. 8S. 
Department of Labor on July 27, which also said that “seasonally 
higher prices for certain fruits and vegetables were offset by weak- 
ening prices for grains, cotton, hogs and sheep. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index remained unchanged at 103.9% of the 1926 average. 
The all-commodity index is 0.2% higher than for the corresponding 
week of June and in the past year it has risen 1%, stated the U. S. 
Department of Labor, which added: 

“Farm products and foods—Led by declines of more than 1% 
for grains and 2% for cotton, average prices for farm products in 
primary markets dropped 0.1% during the week. Quotations for rye 
were down nearly 5% and wheat and oats about 1.5%. Livestock 
and poultry declined 0.2% with lower prices reported for hogs, sheep, 
and live poultry in the Chicago market. Prices were higher for cattle 
and for live poultry at New York. The movement in prices for fruits 
and vegetables was mixed. White potatoes at Boston and oranges 
were substantially higher, while white potatoes at New York and 
apples and potatoes at Chicago declined. In the past four weeks 
average prices for farm products have risen 0.9%; they are, how- 
ever, 0.6% lower than at this time last year. 

“Influenced largely by an increase of 2% for fruits and vege- 
tables and slightly higher prices for eggs, market prices for foods 
advanced 0.4%. Quotations were lower for rye flour and cured pork. 
At 106.0% of the 1926 level, the foods group index is 1.0% higher 
than at this time last month but 0.9% lower than for the correspond- 


ing week of last year. 


o 


“Industrial commodities — Industrial commodity markets re- | 


mained relatively steady. Minor increases during the week in prices 
for worsted yarn and for bituminous coal brought the indexes for 
textile products and fuel and lighting materials up 0.1 %. Quick- 
silver prices rose 5%; but the increase, was not sufficient to affect 
the index for the metals and metal products group. Slightly higher 
prices for common building brick in some areas, together with higher 


prices for spruce lumber and rosin, brought average prices for build- 


ing materials up 0.1%.” 
The following notation was also included in the Labor Depart- 


ment’s report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Stastis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. aye 

The following tables show (1) index number for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for June 24, 1944 
and July 24, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from July 15 to 22, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 22, 1944 





‘> (1926100) 
. Percentage change to 
July 22, 1944 from— 
7-22 7-15 7-8 6-24 7-24 7-15 naaa Pe. 
mmodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1 ‘ 94! 
i ccentaties eutiiitictninnanegutites *103.9 *103.9 *103.9 *103.7 102.9 0 +0.2 + 1.0 
I iciiiies ts deitimresceseindake 124.1 124.2 124.1 123.0 1948 —0.1 40.9 — OA 
nara sh teaiettindatnitietRbl diantendpsnacity apse) 106.0 105.6 106.0 104.9 107.0 +04 +1.0 — 0.9 
Hides and leather products__-__-~-. 116.8 116.8 116.8 117.7 118.4 0 —0.8 — 1.4 
Mexcile products.....-........... 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.9 +01 +0.1 + 0. 
Fuel and lighting materials____-~_ 83.9 83.8 83.8 83.8 81.8 +01 +0.1 + 2.6 
Metals and metal products___-~_-. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
Building materials__...__...---- 115.9 115.8 115.8 115.9 1106 +0.1 Oo + 48 
Chemicals and allied products___. 105.2 105.2 105.4 105.3 100.1 0 —0.1 + 5.1 
Housefurnishing goods__...-----. 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.4 0 Oo. + 15 
Miscellaneous comimodities___-_~_~. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 92.1 0 0 + 1.3 
STAID 113.8 113.9 113.8 113.2 113.3 —0O1 405 + 94 
Gemimanufactured articles______. 93.8 93.7 93.7 93.7 92.7 +01 +0.1 + 1.2 
Manufactured products____-~---. 101.1 101.0 101.1 101.1 99.8 +0.1 0 + 13 
All commodities other than 
| Se rae *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.3 0 0 + 3,2 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods____-__. *98.7 *98.6 *98.7 *98.7 97.1 +0.1 Oo + 16 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JULY 15, 1944 TO JULY 22, 1944 
Increases F 
TT ER TAREE Ce a ere: "= Reaper ere er eeapae 0.3 
en ome Worsted go0ds.......... 0.4 Brick and tile..u.....2-.-.=.--..-.. 0,1 
pees Saas ilkcrider <ieiheaonas O.> mes. 2008 oa 0.1 
ee aaeen Dreguees............2... 6.3 NMenferseus mideels.....<i22---...- 0.4 
Decreases 
ES Se Aa eee: eT a Ge: Rae ee ee 0.2 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Continues To Advance Fractionally 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association, and made public July 31, continued 
to advance fractionally to 1384 in the week ending July 29 from 
138.2 in the preceding week. A month ago this index registered 
137.7 and a year ago 134.6, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
The index is now 2.8% above the corresponding period of last year. 
The Association’s report went on to say: 


The all-commodity index continued to advance slightly because 
of higher quotations in the farm products and foods groups. Grain 
prices moved within a narrow range, registering only small changes. 
Lower prices for some grades of wheat, oats and rye caused small 
declines in the grains group. Certain grades of wheat increased 
slightly. The livestock group continued its upward trend as higher 
prices for hogs and lambs were more than sufficient to offset lower 
quotations on cattle. The foods group reached a new all-time high 
as higher prices were registered for bread, oranges and eggs. There 
was a small upward trend in cotton prices but not sufficient to reflect 
-a change in the textiles group index number. 

During the week 8 price series in the index advanced and 





i'declines, and in the second preceding week price changes were 
a balanced with 9 advances and 9 declines. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


| 
1935-1939—100* 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group July 29, July 22, July 1, July 31, 

Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 
25.3 Foods__---_-.------------~------- 141.5 140.8 140.0 137.7 
>| PG OE CONE nics wimenndee 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.1 
Cet GE. nnisinmemepnemintentn 163.1 163.1 163.1 159.0 

23.0 po) er eee — 161.2 160.7 158.6 153.1 

0 ET A PSO STEERS CEA TEE 203.1 202.8 207.1 198.1 
ER EE Se 157.9 158.9 162.0 144.0 
EEE Ae ae Le ae 155.6 154.6 149.3 147.8 
17.3 a a ee a a Poe 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities___._-____. 132.2 132.2 132.2 130.1 
8.2 TE ee ae se 152.6 152.6 153.1 150.9 
7.1 IES SP Ie Ee See ee 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 ee 154.0 154.0 153.4 152.6 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs....._._......._... 126.9 126.9 127.7 126.5 
3 Vertiliser materials ..._...............=, 118.3 118.3 117.7 117.7 
a ea 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.38 
3 I  etinmcciotinwenen 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___--__---___-- 138.4 138.2 137.7 134.6 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: July 29, 1944, 107.8; July 22, 107.7, and July 


31, 1943, 


Electric Output For Week Ended July 29, 1944 
Shows 3.9% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
/mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 29, 1944, 
| was approximately 4,390,762,000 kwh., compared with 4,226,705,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 3.9%. The 
| output for the week ended July 22, 1944, was 4.4% in excess of the 
similar period of 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


104.9. 














Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— July 29 July 22 July 15 July 8 
IS SE Tee 1.4 0.3 0.7 *12.0 
atiddie Atiantic.................. *3.7 *3.5 *2.5 *5.4 
en ET) ee cas 2:7 2.7 3.3 ws Ty 
Se TENE Bee Laer ae 0.0 1.2 4.5 2.0 
CO ee ee 9.0 9.7 9.2 5.2 
Recky Mountain._._.._......._.. *5.3 3.2 *4.6 *8.0 
CS SE eee ES 16.9 18.5 17.6 15.0 
Total United States__...______. 3.9 4.4 4.6 0.5 
*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS oor of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% ange 
Week Ended— 1944 1943 ever 1943 1942 1932 1929 
TS Be Se cies ee 4,408,703 3.889,858 +13.3 3,348,608 1,465,076 1,633,291 
i Se 4,361,094 3,882,467 +12.3 3,320,858 1,480,738 1,696,543 
Eee 4.307,498 3,916,794 +10.0 3,307,700 1,469,810 1,709,331 
8 i aS ae a 4,344,188 3,925,175 +10.7 3,273,190 1,454,505 1,699,822 
ET a 4,336,247 3,866,721 +12.1 3,304,602 1,429,032 1,688,434 
OY ae eae 4,233,756 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 1,698,942 
EE ti chip nninsh teirbini 4,238,375 3,969,161 + 68 3,356,921 1,435,731 1,704,426 
May 20 ............ 4,345,676 3,992,250 + 6.3 3,379,985 1,425,151 1,705,460 
2 So a ee aes 4,291,750 3,990,040 + 7.6 3,322,651 1,381,452 1,615,085 
= ee Pe 4,144,490 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
fane 10. -.c4n0i.--n' 436000 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
£) ae 4,287,251 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
; June 24 -_--_______ 4,325,417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
I i 4,327,359 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
‘ge Eee. . 3.940.854 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
July 15 _ wwae SRS t ae 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
d0lg 23 ..W<......... ¢ 3900900 .4,196387 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
| July 29 _ ae 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 





Non-Ferrous Metals—August Copper Shipments 
To Fabricators Estimated At 140.000 Tons 


“E, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 27 
stated: “Most of next month’s requirements of consumers of major 
non-ferrous metals have been taken care of and industry estimates 
point to another month of large deliveries. Copper producers be- 
lieve that August shipments to fabricating plants will total around 
140,000 tons, or close to the monthly average for the year to date. 
During the last week, consumers¢ » 
asked WPB for a substantial ton-! metal to round out next month’s 
nage of foreign lead for August) needs, points to another active pe- 
delivery, to supplement supplies) riod in consumption of lead. Con- 
available from domestic sources. sumers may absorb in excess of 
Zine was fairly active. Quicksil- 65,000 tons of lead in August, the 
ver sold in good volume in aj/industry believes. Sales by do- 
steady market. The supply situa-| mestic producers for the last week 
tion in iridium is somewhat, dropped to 2,576 tons, a normal 
easier.” The publication further | development for this period of the 

month. 


went on to say in part: 
| United States lead refinery sta- 








5 declined; in the preceding week there were 5 advances and 7 


i 


Copper 


Though output at some fabri- 
cating plants has suffered because 
of the manpower shortage, activ- 
ity, taking the industry as a whole, 
remains high. Deliveries of cop- 
per to consumers averaged 
slightly more than 140,000 tons a 
month over the first half of the 
year, and this rate continued dur- 
ing July and promises to be main- 
tained in August, trade author- 


tistics for June disclosed that pro- 
|duction declined sharply, con- 
| firming earlier reports that output 
would drop over the summer pe- 
riod and consumers would have 
to rely to an even greater extent 
than in the January-May period 
on imported metal to take care of 
total domestic requirements. The 
May and June statistics of the do- 
mestic industry, according to the 





American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
ities hold. tics, in tons, follow: . 

The United States Commercial | p,oguction: May pe 
Co., Washington, D. C., has ex-| Domestic ore ________ 42,663 34.413 
tended its contract with Granby | Foreign and secondary 3,240 5,342 
Consolidated, operating in Can- 

45,903 39,755 
ada, for the purchase of _COpper | shipments C16 ae 43.485 
concentrate. The transaction in- | Stock at end___________ 37,586 33,847 


volves about 15,000 tons of con- 
centrate for delivery prior to Nov. 
15, 1944. 


Lead 


Sales booked so far for August, 
plus demands of consumers for 
more than 30,000 tons of foreign 


Zine 
Producers sold a good tonnage 
of zine for August shipment dur- 
ing the last week, but supplies 
were ample to cover the demands 
of consumers. 





Members of the Hardware In- 
dustry Advisory Committee were 
informed by WPB officials that 
additional supplies of zine will be 
made available for hardware, 
|owing to an improvement in the 
| supply of the metal. 

Smelters handling Tri-State 
concentrates are being paid a pre- 
mium for treating this material to 
offset cost factors. 





Iridium 
| Iridium has been freed by WPB 
'from direct allocation in an 
|amendment to Order M-49. The 
regulations still limit consump- 
tion to permitted uses. An addi- 
tional use is listed in the order, 
permitting the employment of 
binary platinum-iridium alloy in 
porcelain dental restorations. 

The price of iridium was re- 
duced recently to $120 per troy 
ounce, reflecting an easier supply 
situation. 

Tin 


Exports of tin concentrates from 
Bolivia during May amounted to 
3,127 metric tons (tin content), 
against 2,656 tons in April. The 
exports during the first five 
months of 1944 totaled 14,475 tons, 
which compares with 15,424 tons 
in the January-May period of 
1943. The decline in exports is 
attributed to higher production 
costs, which reduced output at 
some of the smaller properties. 

The price here continued on the 
basis of 52c. per pound for Grade 
A tin. Forward metal was nom- 
inally as follows: 


July August Sept. 
PT ee ocne oa 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jay 21__....... . $3.060 52.000 52.000 
Oe ae. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
ky ee 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Se 52.000 52.000 52.000 
ME AID aia ie tats 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Cinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Prices at which quicksilver sold 
during the last week ranged from 
$102 to $106 per flask, New York, 
depending on the quantity in- 
volved. This indicates that the 
higher market referred to in the 
previous issue was fairly well 
maintained. Consumers pur- 
chased the metal in quantity dur- 
ing the last two weeks, following 
receipt of news to the effect that 
production has been sharply cur- 
tailed and most of the unsold 
metal is now in strong hands. 


Silver 


The monetary conference con- 
cluded its sessions at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., last week, but took 
no action on silver. A resolution 
was approved to give further 
study to the proposal that the 
metal be used in the stabilization 
fund. 

The London market was quiet 
and unchanged at 231d. The New 
York Official for foreign silver 
continued at 4434c. 





U. S. British Pacts With 
Luxembourg Government 


The State Department at Wash- 
ington on July 27 announced that 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom have made _ identical 
agreements with the Luxembourg 
Government for civil administra- 
tion of Luxembourg territory 
when it is liberated and on the 
same model as similar agreements 
previously entered into with Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and, Nor-- 
way. 

This is learned from Washing- 
ton advices July 27 to the New 
York “Times” which also re- 
ported: 


“The Allied commander will 
have de factor authority during 
the military phase, but after that 
the Luxembourg Government will 
come into full constitutional con- 
trol with respect to responsibility 
for civil administration. 

“The Soviet Government was 
said to have expressed agreement 
‘with the arrangement.” 
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- Weekly Coal And Goke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended July 22, 1944 is estimated at 11,985,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 275,000 tons, or 2.2%, from the preceding week. 
In the corresponding week of last year, output amounted to 12,090,000 
tons. Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to July 22 
totaled 353,030,000 net tons, as against 324,165,000 tons in the same 
period in 1943, or a gain of 8.9%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended July 22, 1944 was estimated at 1,222,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 44,000 tons (3.5%) from the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week of 
1943, there was a decrease of 111,000 tons, or 8.3%. The calendar year 
to date shows an increase of 9.1% when compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1943. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended July 22, 
1944 showed an increase of 6,400 tons when compared with the out- 
put for the week ended July 15; and was 10,300 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 








— Week Ended January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal July 22, July 15, July 24, *July 22, July 24, July 24, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 Iy3i 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,985,000 12,260,000 12,090,000 353,030,000 324,165,000 248,853,000 
Daily average 1,998,000 2,043,000 2,015,000 2,041,000 1,863,000 1,443,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION GF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








—————Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
iJuly 22, §July 15, July 24, July 22, July 24, July 24, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Tctal incl. coll. fuel 1,222,000 1.266,000 1,333,000 36,708,000 33,638,000 30,614,000 
*Commercial produc. 1,173,000 1,215,000 1,280,000 35,241,000 32,292,000 29,083,000 
Beehive coke— v 
United States total 149,900 143,500 160,200 4,341,000 4,277,200 2,054,500 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


vyExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual] returns from the operators.) 


operations. 

















Week Ended 
July 15, July 8, July 17, July 17, 
State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama_ wits Sime 397,000 284,000 412,000 257,000 
crease eetastiiipeiahinans 4,000 4,000 4,000 2,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_-_-_-_-—. 88,000 67,000 100,000 26,000 
oS | ER 26 ee ae 142,000 89,000 140,000 76,00") 
Georgia and North Carolina__- . 1,000 1,000 45 
PS Ee FF Ee 1,416,000 1,045,000 1,447,000 668,009 
NINE pein tits dintin tetas cclasinininnaeasen 563,000 449,000 533,000 236,000 
0 SE SS Pe 40,000 36,000 42,000 28,000 
Kansas and Missouri____~___-~- 144.000 130,000 149,000 80,000 
Kentucky—Eastern___.__-_--~~- 998,000 673,000 975,000 701,000 
Kentucky—Western_______--_ 420,000 276,000 289,000 114,000 
BROT PING si sbbkds + 4d. 42,000 24,000 39,000 23,000 
IESE TERS, tae tel 2,000 1,000 5,000 5,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)_~__. 74,000 68.000 94,000 41,009 
IIR CET ER: 33.000 20,000 39,000 30,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 42,000 38,000 31,000 13,000 
a een aed 687,000 532,000 612,000 406,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous )-_-~-~- 2,980,000 2,140,000 2,758,000 2,006.000 
Rie Sa Sia AR ne ele eae 147,000 85,000 142,000 98,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )_~- 2,000 2,000 3,000 ly,uuwv 
WEEE. Cae RR shee Saeeee 128,000 90,000 112,000 43,000 
0) Sa ae 383,000 249,600 411,000 242,000 
SRR ES ees 32,000 28,000 29,000 32,000 
¢West Virginia—Southern__--_- 2,192,000 1,398,000 2,289,000 1,564,000 
West Virginia—Northern__-_-- 1,157,000 821,000 888,000 479,000 
ETE REE ae anes 147,000 105,000 167,000 60,000 
$Oiher Western States____--_-_- . * 1,000 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite__ 12,260,000 8,655,000 11,712,000 7,250,000 | 
Pennsylvania anthracite___-_- Ps 1,266,000 882,000 1,345,000 582,000 
betel, att COME a Sc ciiincnccne 13,526,000 9,537,000 13,057,000 7,832,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Civil Engineering Construction $41,066,000 
For Week Tops Preceding Week By 14% 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. to- 
tals $41,066,000 for the week. This volume, not including the con- 
struction by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside 
the country, and shipbuilding, tops the preceding week’s total by 
14% and is 4% above the previous four-week moving average, but 
fails to equal the 1943 week’s total by 0.2% according to reports io 
“Engineering News-Record,” and made public on July 27. The report 
continued as follows: 

Private work gains 30% over last week and is 150% above the 
volume for the corresponding 1943 week. Public construction is 6% 
higher than a week ago, but is 27% lower than a year ago. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,050,391,- 
000 for the 30 weeks, a decrease of 49% from the $2,062,540,000 re- 
ported for the period in 1943. Private construction, $239,774,000, is 
6% below last year, and public construction, $810,617,000, is down 
55% as a result of the 60% drop in federal work. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 





July 29,’43 July 20,’44 July 27,’44 

Total U. S. Construction.___ $41,154,000 $36,063,000 $41,066,000 
Private Construction ------- 6.207,000 11,926,000 15,553,000 
Public Construction ~------- 34,947,000 24,137,000 25,513,000 
State and Municipal_--_--- 3,034,000 8,037,000 5,191,000 
RRR eae 31,913,000 16,100,000 20,322,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in sewerage, bridges, industrial, commercial and public buildings, 
and earthwork and drainage. Increases over the 1943 week are in 
waterworks, sewerage, bridges, industrial buildings, and earthwork 
and drainage. Subtotals for the week in each class of construction 


are: waterworks, $670,000; sewerage, $1,187,000; bridges, $668,000; 
industrial buildings, $10,608,000; commercial building and large-scale 
private housing, $3,939,000; public buildings, $11,985,000; earthwork 





and drainage, $1,086,000; streets and roads, $3,766,000; and unclassified 
construction, $7,157,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $788,- 
440,000, and is made up of $416,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
$30,000 in RFC loans for private industrial expansion, and $787,994,- 
000 in federal appropriations for War and Navy Department con- 
struction. 

The week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $1,554,291,000 
for the 30 weeks of 1944, a total 47% below the $2,921,188,000 re- 
ported for the corresponding period in 1943. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 





1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
(\verages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
Aug. 1-. -- 120.09 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.20 
July 31 i ~ 120.10 112.56 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.30 106.56 114.08 117.20 

29 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.08 117.00 
28 -. 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.00 
27 -._.. 120.11 112.37 118.40 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.90 
26 -__.. 120.08 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.27 117.00 
25__.--._. 120.11 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.00 
a ~ 120.01 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 
22 ~ 120.15 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.29 
21 . 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 
20_- ~ 120.23 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.37 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.40 
19 120.24 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 
18 120.19 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 
1 ea aera 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 
15_______ 120.19 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 
st 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40 
a 120.27 112.37 118.80 117.00 112.00 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 
12 . 120.30 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.00 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.20 
11 « 120.33 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 102.96 -106.39 114.08 117.40 
10__ ~ 120.34 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 
8_.__--_ 120.33 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
7-----.. 120.27 112.56. 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
ee 120.23 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
5__----. 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 102.96 106.21 113.89 117.40 

, Saas HOLIDAY 
3__----. 120.15 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.21 113.89 117.49 
1_----.. 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 102.96 106.04 113.89 117.40 
| | ee 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 
eae 120.13 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89 117.20 
it stesainil 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.29 
i ilitaeincts 119.88 112.19 118.60 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.69 113.89 117.20 
ae 119.99 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.00 
May 26__._--- 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 
_ eee 119.59 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.13 105.86 113.89 116.80 
eae 119.48 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80 
ae aoe 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.70 116.41 
Tien - 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
Msi c cs toteen 119.75 111.62 118.40 116.41 111.62 101.31 105.17 113.70 116.41 
em i bbicons 119.86 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.44 101.14 105.17 113.70 116.41 
Sacticts 119.81 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.44 100.98 104.83 113.89 116.22 
ls Biiinen om 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
a 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
eR eee 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 
High 1944... 120.44 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.40 
Low 1944.____ 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
digh 1943_._-. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
‘OW 1943__ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
July 31, 1943. 120.18 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.20 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 1, 1942. 118.10 106.92 116.61 113.31 108.16 91.77 96.07 111.44 114.27 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds _ rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P.U. Indus. 
SX, ae 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
July 31 * 1.79 3.€3 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.55 3.36 2.95 2.79 

29 - 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.95 2.80 
28 * 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.80 
27 F 1.79 3.04 2.73 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.80 
26 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.94 2.80 
_ 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.80 
24 Bed & 1.80 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
22 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
i = 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
20 a 1.78 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.04 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.78 
19 an 1.78 3.03 2.73 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 
18 = 1.78 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 
neler ee 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 p Dy | 2.95 2.78 
eR ae! 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 
hs os 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.78 
| ETE 1.78 3.04 2.71 2.80 3.06 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 
Ns ane see 1.77 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.06 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.79 
|, ees 1.77 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 
_ See 1.77 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 
RE ata ane 1.77 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
ae 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
| SOUT 1.78 3.04 5:72 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.7% 
alee 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.96 2.78 

Rn eden HOLIDAY 
| Ree 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.96 2.78 
Diiakiannnen 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.96 2.78 
FUNG 20. cone 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
ee 1.7 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.39 2.96 2.79 
See 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79 
, ee 1.82 3.05 2.72 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.41 2.96 2.79 
ae 1.81 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 
7) ee 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
| Fieger 1.84 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.62 3.40 2.96 2.81 
ERE oe 1.85 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.81 
ick scpientaiae 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.42 2.97 2.83 
= aw 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
 » Seae 1.83 3.08 2.73 2.83 3.08 3.67 3.44 2.97 2.83 
RIF 1.82 3.08 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.68 3.44 2.97 2.83 
.  ddideheside 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.69 3.46 2.96 2.84 
WOE Piece - 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
COR. Biiccin sts 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.2% 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
ie:  SR.cace 1.87 3.11 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944... 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944._-.~.. 1.77 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.78 
Figh 1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
tow 1943... 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
July 31, 1943. <: 1.84 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 1, 1942__ 2.01 3.34 2.82 2.99 oat 4.29 4.00 3.09 2.94 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
Illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
ft yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Truckloading Volume 
Declined 1°% In June 


The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in June 
decreased 1% under May and by 
the same amount under June, 
1943, according to statistics re- 
leased on July 30 by American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 312.motor carriers in 
43 States showed these carriers 
transported an aggregate of 2,482,- 

tons in June, as against 
2,506,275 in May, and 2,508,000 in 
June of 1943. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 178.36 in June; the May index 
was 174.71 

Approximately 81% of all ton- 
nage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 0.3% under May 
and 1.4% under June, 1943. 

Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
12% of the total tonnage reported, 
showed a decrease of 5.4% under 
May but was 2.4% above June of 
last year. 

Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled about 3% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume was 
2.7% under that of the previous 
month but was 7.3% above June, 
1943. 

About 4% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscella- 
neous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, 
coke, bricks, building materials, 
cement and household goods. Ton- 
nage in this class increased 1.4% 
above May but declined by 10.1% 
under June of 1943. 


Retail Dry Goods Ass’n 
To Confer On Planning 


The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, through its Post- 
War Planning Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Saul Cohn, 
President, City Stores Co., will 
sponsor an important conference 
on Post-War Planning to be held 
at the Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, N. J., Aug. 8, 9 and 10. 
The Association has invited a 
number of other organizations 
which ‘are active in the field of 
planning to send representatives 
to the Conference. Acceptances, 
it is announced. have been re- 
ceived from the National Planning 
Association, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
American Retail Federation. Each 
of these organizations will send 
five delegates to the Conference 
and these with the members of 
the NRDGA’s Post-War Commit- 
tee will make up a group of about 
50 men. 

The first two days of the Con- 
ference will be devoted to joint 
discussions of such practical sub- 
jects as the outlook for produc- 
tion, employment and distribution, 
in the effort to develop common 
understandings among the vari- 
ous organizations of the steps 
which may be necessary to insure 
business activity and high levels 
of employment and prosperity at 
the end of the war. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 











Tuesday, July 25, 1944____________ 250.2 
Wednesday, July 26_._-___..______ 250.0 
Thusdsy, daly. 28s... sass ae 250.0 
Pranay, oaly 2O.. ae ee 250.2 
Saturday, July 20... 6660 ee 250.2 
Monkey, 00 O14 See 250.0 
7 wueeday |: hag: 8a eas 249.9 
Two weeks ago, July 18____-__--__ 248.4, 
Month. ago; J0i7. 1... 248.9 
Year ago, July 31, 1943___________ 243.3 
iMs Ee week tte 249 8 
low, Jan. 2....:-....qasecens 240.2 
1944 High, March 17_..~.-......... 251.5 
Low, Jan. 5_ 247.0 
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-Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week. 


Ended July 22, Exceeds Previous High 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 22, 1944 was 
4,615,450 barrels, which established a new high in the industry’s 
history for the second successive week. This was an increase of 
13,100 barrels per day over the preceding week and exceeded ihe 
corresponding week in 1943 by 496,750 barrels per day. The current 
figure was also 9,350 barrels higher than the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the 
month of July, 1944. Daily production for the four weeks ended 
July 22, 1944, averaged 4,595,900 barrels. Further details as reported 
by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,684,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,243,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,464,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,073,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,947,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 22, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
82,150,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,085,000 barrels of kerosine; 37,514,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 55,315,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. July 22, Previous July 22, July 24, 
July July 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma —_------- 332,000 332,000 +341,200 — 50 £239,700 329,950 
Se eee 274,000 269,400 +285,300 + 6,500 276,300 306,150 
IG i. oocinblipecoavescaincs 1,000 eats +900 eS. 900 2,200 
Panhandle Texas__-_- 89,150 wee 89,900 90,400 
North Texas___-___- 151,550 See 151,000 137,700 
Weet Téexad.___..___ 463,550 rene 459,500 245,600 
East Central Texas_-_ 148,350 initia bape 147,500 128,000 
Siest Texnac_......_ 363,550 _... 362,800 371,000 
Southwest Texas. ___ 319,750 ere 318,100 230,000 
Coastal Texas__..~_~~ 531,400 rapa 530,700 412,900 
Total Texas____-__ 2,064,000 $2,064,698 2,067,300 _.-. 2,059,500 1,615,600 
North Louisiana____- 72,050 — 100 72,100 85,050 
Coastal Louisiana___ 285,400 _... 286,200 264,000 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 389,000 357,450 — 100 358,300 349,050 
pS ELEM 78,000 77,991 80,500 mee: - 20 80,400 77,300 
Mississippi ...-..--- 41,000 44,950 + 900 44,300 54,150 
Sees _-..-.._.. 200 + 50 200 alien 
SE ite 50 oe 50 ae 
BME. oo oto 215,000 208,250 +11,300 205,600 215,400 
a 14,600 12,650 — 200 12,900 14,050 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Il., Ind., 

8 ee 71,200 61,400 — 5,250 65,400 76,400 
ncn,” itn I 22,000 23,150 —» 3,200 23,500 23,150 
ee 51,000 49,600 — 1700 50,800 55,800 
Wreming ....-....-.. 94,000 87,750 + 450 87,400 96,500 
Montana __---.____- 24,400 22,100 ae 22,100 20,850 
Gees. 7,400 8,900 + 450 8,300 7,300 
New Mexico ________ 113,000 113,000 108,500 + 500 108,100 104,050 

Total East of Calif. 3,752,600 3,760,150 +12,600 3,743,700 3,347,900 
California -_-___.___ 853,500 §853,500 855,300 + 500 852,200 770,800 
Total United States 4,606,100 4,615,450 +13,100 4,595,900 4,118,700 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. July 20, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
cown for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 22, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 





——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 
. §Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
Siietetes-< oo. % a — % . savers finished Distillate Fuel 
r verage erate e 
Neen] inet Coast po. g & nded Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas... _ 2,518 2 2,439 96.9 7,289 36,274 20,759 16,323 
District No. 1__.___ 130 8683.9 102 =s-78.5 275 2,300 563 320 
District No. 2______ 47 87.2 56 119.1 197 1,565 187 177 
_ ioe a as 4 oak 96.7 2.739 18,756 5,288 3,966 
oA * "aster Mtn s 89.5 i, . ’ ’ 
vs mniain— 346 6,860 1,606 1,596 
District No. 3__.__- 13. (17.0 13 100.0 35 62 3 36 
District No. 4__.___ 141 58.3 102 72.3 328 2,272 340 604 
eee ee 817 89.9 801 98.0 2,034 14,061 8,767 32,293 
bay = da > ag of M. 
y 22, 1944. 4908 87.2 4684 95.4 14,243 82,150 37,513 55,315 
Total U. 8. B. of M. , 
y 15, 1944. 4908 87.2 4,575 93.2 14,083 982.252 37,171 54 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines : Fee 
basis July 24, 1943_ 3,954 11,367 74,356 33,863 67,161 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War 
barrels; unfinished, 12,361,000 barrels. Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,464,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,073,000 

ls of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,947,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended July 22, 1944, which compares with 1,550,000 barrels 
4,842,000 barrels and 8,587,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,376,000 
barrels, 3,695,000 barrels and 8,332,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended July 24, 


7Finished, 69,789,000 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at July 22, 1944 amounted to 11,085,000 barrel 
against 10,577,000 barrels a week earlier and 8,931,000 barrels a year before. sipalee « 


Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 22 
| figures showing the volume of. total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 8, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 8 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,688,172 shares, which amount was 15.55% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,644,710 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 1 of 
3,794,430 shares, or 17.28% of the total trading of 10,975,880 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended July 8 amounted to 621,960 shares, or 14.13% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,201,410 shares; during the July 1 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 626,525 shares was 
12.95% of total trading of 2,418,670 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Reund-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account ef Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 8, 1944 








A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
GENE BRNO on on erro nc cen qascwcaeens 173,480 
SEES SOE. oo ecccwccactanasanacdeenepens - 8,471,230 
Total sales... > 8,644,710 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases... ........-- 5 -- ee 641,670 
Be i aeccepiy cin igen ee: fhidinen a mr ansenenshen eas pepe 78,240 
| Sn ee ee 586,570 
SI a idenerebien at ak eo sisenthtiitimanenipiciententneiivinpenian 664,810 7.56 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
po EE ee eek ee en eee 429,670 
EE RET ae Oe MS ae eee ee 14,900 
ars cihhae ataninenenatnntiteedpnibamnukinmnemtegit 437,820 
I ie coca eebidimeremenerioan 452,720 5.10 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
ye ES a ee 197,580 
id a cnapeclgr aren wit anninarine 27,130 
NN Ged EE A Ee CP 274,592 
ER ee ae TO OLE ee TO 301,722 2.89 
4. Total— 
I 5 a iecscatintargnenenapbideienmn-sonimpunmns 1,268,920 
sis ltnhapeneiannnntlio 120,270 
ETL 0 Oe OAT RD AO OTT Seg 1,298,982 
AER Gee E ne eoceeen 1,419,252 15.55 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 8, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week *% 
I i ics sr atinenap gedtindinindntindpelatn amare 35,360 
SE Is. scintnclbbainisnias dicnennsinhebethigdin lt Adinteinw epaape 2,166,950 
ETS en maa ee Ee See eepereneye a 2,201,410 
3. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
EIEN OT Sa A = 170,805 
oe awe agian 14,900 
SARE ae a SE a 194,240 
eT OR ae a AE 209,140 8.63 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
i ES ERLE SE 54,085 
EE SE ore ee aaa seen 3,100 
6 EER AS, A A 46.410 
I i a a ini immeeemaimesen 49,510 2.35 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
SE PDE ta ET TR CE 54,840 
CI ke eee tiepeto 4,500 
8 Cee ee eee 79,080 
I tose co nceicigd diemnnsctinidedamiaenaieananca 83,580 3.15 
4. Total— 
FERRET Re RCS TE ERIES: Ses ce ae 279,730 
AER, SPR en, ROSES EE 22,500 
IESE SHES Arter a eet Hines 319,730 
ES Ar Te aes Seen are 342,230 14.13 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
wR a EE oe CR eae 0 
SCustomert’ other Gales... . 4... iadcnnoensccune = 66,926 
a ia 66,926 
2 kt Re ee ini 58,479 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
tules are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


International Business Conference Scheduled 
To Take Place In This Country During November 


Organizations In Allied And Neutral Countries Invited 
To Send Representatives To Discuss Economic Problems 


An International Business Conference was formally launched in 
New York on July 1 to bring to the United States in November 
outstanding representatives of business in the allied and neutral 
countries of the world. The conference will discuss the major 
economic problems which have current importance and which will 
likewise have much-to do with the maintenance of the peace for 
which this war is being fought.” @ 

Invitations to the conference | ers, and Eugene P. Thomas, Presi- 
have been extended by the four/dent of the National Foreign 
leading organizations of business| Trade Council. The invitation 
in the United States under whose | reads in part: 
auspices the conference is being “The task of securing the well- 
held. The invitations bore the} being and prosperity of more than 
joint signatures of Eliot Wads-/|two billion people, now and after 
worth, Chairman, American Sec-|the war is over, offers a renewed 
tion, International Chamber ofj|challenge to business leaders 
Commerce; Eric A. Johnston,|everywhere. In a world in which 
President of the Chamber of Com-/the problems and the welfare of 
merce of the United States; Rob-|every country will be linked more 











ert Gaylord, President of the Na-|closely than ever with those of 
tional Association of Manufactur- |every other country, understand- 





ling and cooperation among such 
leaders, and between the business 
interests and the nations they 
represent, are essential steps to 
national and international prog- 
ress, and to the development and 
maintenance of an enduring inter- 
national peace. 

“The International Business 
Conference will bring together 
on a world basis representatives 
of leading business organizations 
from allied and neutral countries 
for a discussion of economic prob- 
lems which affect the business in- 
terests of their countries, nation- 
ally and internationally, and thus 
aim to establish a better basis for 
world relations and world trade. 
The conference will devote itself 
to a free interchange of views and 
fuli discussions of subjects which 
the participating organizations 
themselves will suggest, without 
necessarily endeavoring to arrive 
at resolutions or common declara- 
tions of policy.” 

Organizations invited to partici- 
pate have been requested to for- 
ward topies for discussion which 
are of special interest or import- 
ance to the business life of their 
country. 

The general subjects already 
proposed include: 

Maintenance of Private Enter- 
prise; Commercial Policy of Na- 
tions; Currency Relations among 
Nations; Encouragement and Pro- 
tection of Investments; Industrial- 
ization in New Areas; Shipping 
Policy; Aviation Policy; World 
Supplies of Materials and Cartels. 

Representation from each coun- 
try is to be restricted to a maxi- 
mum of six delegates—a limitation 
applying equally to the total re- 
presentation from the United 
States. In addition, each country 
may have as many advisers or 
technical experts as it sends dele- 
gates. The announcement states 
that it is expected that many of 
the foreign delegates will take 
advantage of their visit to the 
United States to make contacts 
with individuals and Government 
agencies in special fields, and to 
carry on investigations or studies 
of special importance to them. 

The International Business Con- 
ference will meet from Nov. 10 
through Nov. 18 at the Claridge 
Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J. Con- 
ference Headquarters has been es- 
tablished in Room 716 at 10 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Tradi 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
July 26 a summary for the week 
ended July 15 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACT 
LOT ACCOUNT OP ODD Lor DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 15, 1944 











Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders_________ 26,360 
Number of shares________ 758,472 
CO  qabteeise aged $27,733,093 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 4 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 157 
*Customers’ other sales____ 25,767 
Customers’ total sales____ 
Number of Shares: or 
Customers’ short sales____ 4,968 
*Sustomers’ other sales____ 697,980 
Customers’ total sales____ 702,948 
ee ea $23,361,617 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— ’ 
Number of Shares: 
RS EAE 20 
Te NN sh oe 152,230 
ee ONG. ee 152,250 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares________ 207,360 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
‘other sales.”’ 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended July 22, 1944; Decreased 1,770 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 22, 1944 
totaled 903.034 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on July 27. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 19.196 cars, or 2.2%, and an increase above the same week 
in 1942 of 47,519 cars or 5.6%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 22 decreased 
1,770 cars, or 0.2% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 400,688 cars, an increase of 
4.537 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 14,851 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
102.481 cars, an increase of 1,179 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 5,165 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 176,298 cars, a decrease of 4,440 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,417 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 59,723 cars, a decrease 
of 2,813 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 884 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 22, to- 
taled 40,577 cars, a decrease of 1,407 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 3,048 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 13,970 cars, a decrease of 606 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 204 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of July 22, totaled 9,503 cars, a decrease 
of 223 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 50 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 50,737 cars, ‘an increase of 2,214 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,049 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. ‘ 

Ore loading amounted to 84,468 cars, a decrease of 2,261 cars 


below the preceding week and a decrease of 4,099 cars below the 


corresponding week in 1943. ace 
ke loading amounted to 14,669 cars, an "increase oO cars 
hatin sonauaing week, and an increase of 559 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. . . 
All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943 and 1942, except the Pocahontas and Northwestern. 








1944 1943 ‘ _i0t3., 
inh ooh 3,796,477 3,531,811 858, 

; on so a gory FRO EIT TIS 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
Pe ore "eee iv 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,874,781 
co "aes 4,068,625 3,924,981 4.209, 

: pins eae Ny 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June res 2 : 4,343,193 4,003,393 129,206 
Week of July 8 RES me 745,141 808,630 855,158 
Week of July 15_-- cae , 904,804 877,335 on7,468 

Week of July 22 903,034 883,838 y 
24,502,173 23,522,353 24,384,960 


Total + 2~-eee 


i i i loadings for 
The following table is a summary of the freight car 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 22, a 
During the period 81 roads showed increases when compared wit 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
} ADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
pre Gti EEE OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 22 


Total Loads 
Received from 



































ilr Total Revenue 
ge Freight Loaded oo ema =! 

Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
OR ES IT Re a 329 222 416 1,438 1,584 
Bangor & Aroosteck_____-_---------- 1,204 930 1,096 244 2 
ete of PCT AES ee 6,532 6,157 5.900 13.628 3.610 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--- _ 1 ey , 2 2 ‘ co 
ee 1 ée0 1,118 905 2,162 2,587 
a 6.009 6.638 6,490 12,434 12,243 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--- a. = bi ot | st mo 
Detroit & Mackinac___--------------- ae 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__---------- ‘7 a oS sage a 
ay ee isn PETE 13,446 14,267 _ 12,722 17.376 18,148 
SSS nn a a 3920 “Seid 7 41287758 8.059 
es ee 2 4 2,264 2,149 1.593 1,666 
Seniee 4 cnt i GAPE OTT 8.863 8,569 8.889 16,232 16,046 
as Ges ety EEN SE 2,428 2,258 2,250 2,426 2.304 
oon ee FEA OEE TE 6,300 6,403 6,286 397 399 
iientoue. © iy SRE BIO AT LATER 2.649 2.435 2,338 20 183 
mew aaah: iae.......--.-~—- 53,437 54,567 46,643 55,780 57,472 
N. Y.. N. H. & Hartford____----------. 9,208 9,664 9.744 18,181 8,941 
‘New York, Ontario & Western__------- 1,341 1,349 1,025 3,199 2,644 
New York. Chicago & St. Louis__------ 6,973 7,235 7,336 6,220 6.035 
Dias rae tise Sea te I " o73 7,532 7,856 8.976 9.540 
ane te ee ee 5,485 4,905 5,193 8,232 8,428 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__-----~-------- fine yo a a4 B. 
(ea ag dg 1.337 1,152 1,092 2,909 3,470 
Pittsburgh & West stn GRAS pots 1 - —_ re 
er ne 6,601 5,699 5.528 12,195 13,684 
may ee a ome St«S S77. 224 «BTA C«B 136 
. “1S 2 So, ee Re ee _. 166,840 166,468 156,253 230,116 237,450 

Wetel. oc cennnaen 

Allegheny Distriet— 
» Youngstown__------- 817 724 690 1,352 957 
fe, Em ne i eg ares ee mee 7,663 43,641 41,753 31,143 29,864 
aceasen CE LTE IE ITE Ta 6,449 6,465 6.686 2,290 1,71 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__------------ ° 4 ‘ aa xy : : 
Cambria & Indiana___--------------- i, , yt Pe. onan 
‘Central R. R. of New Jersey----------- 7,415 7,182 1925 ; - 
| lees tireinasies. Slr a aS 549 667 643 57 62 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_--------- — pd Be < = 
ee 1,869 1,463 921 3.328 3.766 
Reading Seashore Lines__------- 1,701 1.788 1,659 2. f 

ts samy sa aaron oe Bir el 90.011 86.237 84,268 67,256 69,460 
Seadin oe... RIOR LEELERTE 14461 16,073 14,341 20,870 27,259 
See tribune | ALT 19.724 20,201 21,385 7,474 8.509 
passers eet ES SPIT 4.407 4.308 3969 13.548 12.202 
bir RiTSe, _. 197,373 191,220 185,981 181,719 178,657 

| SS See ewes 

hontas District— 
was ke & Ohio 29,886 29,454 28,828 14,021 14,036 
Sroetaie bs Western é 21.848 22.537 23,139 9,328 7,897 
— eesar f ‘ 4,468 4,915 4,602 2,285 2,115 
Total 56.202 56,906 56,569 25,634 24,048 












































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern____ __. 443 266 305 468 371 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_____--__~. 903 556 771 2,435 2,569 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______~-. 1,102 826 1,131 1,245 1,234 
Asean Coast Line =. 9,766 11,305 9,992 9,702 9,481 
Central of Georgia_________ iibeendipnilkinababi 3,888 3,694 4,206 5,879 3,969 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 683 507 379 1,687 1,573 
og ES ae ee 1,778 1,691 1,561 3,030 2,744 
Columbus & Greenville__.___________ 189 302 405 312 138 
Durham & Southern___......_____.__ 124 110 156 656 519 
ee SS oes eee 937 1,152 565 1,271 1,658 
Gainesville Midland_____________-_-___. 49 44 36 100 101 
I a ae 1,247 1,123 1,338 2,515 3,025 
oo ey, | eae 373 289 438 819 406 
RE a aes 4,346 3,567 4,195 4,707 4,329 
DUiinois Central System__..__..--._--- 29,162 28,337 28,990 16,653 17,862 
Louisville & Nashville._.._._-...____ 26,674 25,635 25,753 11,600 12,055 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____-____-_. 293 281 209 793 640 
Ds | RE ee eee 364 269 228 555 429 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.____-_ a 3,404 3,142 3,021 5,169 5,131 
i eT RES erat ae eae ae 1,276 1,892 1,503 1,903 1,187 
Piedmont Nerthern.................. 370 349 286 1,230 1,014 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________--~ 386 458 451 11,555 10,078 
BERET Fag toe ciehes Lak 10,143 9,785 9,866 8,447 8,133 
Gousert : Drees. Sa a 24,857 22,333 23,212 24,641 23,289 
I CEI orc aniit o nn maadioda 777 530 582 860 948 
Winston-Salem Southbound________-~. 128 96 84 1,032 855 
aE Ee LA AE LE one aS Se ee eee ae OKT 123,662 118,539 119,663 119,264 113,658 
— 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____.__-~--~ -. 19,110 22,294 21,364 13,295 14,435 
Chicago Great Western____________--. 2,434 2,769 2,253 3,581 2,734 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__.*_____- 22,300 20,560 19,539 10,266 11,416 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-. 3,081 3,716 3,060 3,721 3,718 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 27,500 29,729 31,731 222 439 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 685 796 1,167 562 539 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern._._._...._____ 9,605 8,627 9,389 10,813 10,967 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______- 416 428 575 86 109 
re EE EE Gee ER 25,283 26,246 27,448 7,076 5,505 
Green Bay & Western___*____________ 461 404 470 1,016 1,000 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 3,810 3,239 2,036 57 38 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__._..._._______ 2,169 1,801 2,086 2,614 2,366 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8S. M._____-..____. 8,083 7,555 7,675 3,056 2,871 
PS Sa Cees ek ee 12,045 13,835 11,644 6,229 5,973 
Spokane International_______________ 173 153 215 572 586 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____.______ 3,037 2,680 2,687 3,271 3,138 
(EET argos T 140,192 144,832 143,339 66,437 65,828 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 30,223 22,343 23,924 12,892 11,927 
ESE CRS er PRE ae Sy 3,625 3,610 3,603 4,359 4,164 
Bingham & Garfield__._.._.__________ 493 617 670 97 115 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_______-. 20,194 21,981 17,705 11,693 11,795 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,156 3,184 2,445 881 8,827 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 14,935 13,550 12,780 13,341 11,747 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois____.________ 2,856 2,580 2,213 7,364 5,641 
Colorado & Southern... ...____....... 683 887 759 2,405 1,769 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 3,850 3,760 3,760 6,068 6,458 
penver-@ Gait Lene... ne 772 697 661 53 12 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 1,199 1,009 1,049 1,821 1,558 
S| TELS LITRE 2,384 1,977 1,607 2,163 1,933 
ES SEEN et eer ee 1,136 1,049 1,340 601 503 
a be | OETA 1,670 2,058 2,060 106 94 
North Western Pacific__...._________. 1,092 943 1,169 791 882 
Peoria & Pekin Union.__._......._.... 2 24 24 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)_.._________ 34,636 34,218 31,221 14,055 14,43€ 
Toledo, Peoria & Western__._________. 306 271 354 2,043 1,65 
Union Pacific System______.2._______ 17,133 15,906 14,090 16,817 17,280 
ERA aE EES eee 1: Ce a 473 567 606 3 3 
WORCOG Re PICMG siti hc wh ted eee 1,992 2,057 2,255 3,985 4,138 
Oi scensiistsicdetitits iantiiapaets tite dlcibaaiibilbidae aap 142,810 133,288 124,295 101,538 96,935 
Seuthwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island______--___-- aa 699 432 537 292 178 
I Ns I cas toca snesiakih niciaracenicte 5,676 5,665 4,392 2,613 3,137 
International-Great Northern _______-_. 2,876 2,566 2,546 3,756 3,129 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____.___-_-_ 229 327 338 955 1,128 
Kansas City Southern_______________. 5,926 5,346 4,626 2,878 2,791 
Louisiana & Arkansas___--____-_____- 3,663 3,501 4,360 2,477 3,271 
Eatemesers a Siedison..... .._...._....... 301 373 290 1,281 1,478 
EE a se ee 761 731 683 425 258 
Missourt & Aszaneas._.............. 128 225 168 357 397 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,678 5,320 5,432 5,183 5,860 
I SI i ciseiis ce anne tn cence abatinaioncnsielie 18,365 17,058 16,558 18,848 19,763 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ nt 70 6 81 391 249 
St. Louis-San Francisco___.._._______ 9,703 9,116 8,820 8,703 9,487 
St. Louis Southwestern_____________-- 3,451 2,796 2,805 7,783 7,488 
ee Ge Oe CRINGE in cm ewmnnns 12,391 13,964 12,680 5,794 5,418 
bh EE SE TR ee 4,922 4,995 4,903 8,197 6,873 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___--___-_-. 95 85 127 49 40 
Wichita Falls & Southern__..._______. 21 21 69 22 26 
,, | | Oe a 75,955 72,585 69,415 70,094 70,971 
=_— - 





Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 


figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 





STATISTICAL REPORPS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
TIED 5. Wokeackansdtthninintiois 138,724 141,959 607,537 93 94 
"SE SR REDS ote ie ae 179,056 144,422 635,727 94 94 
CO a a oe 145,936 143,883 636,176 92 94 
ge ROSS PE ee 138,712 158,871 610,555 98 94 
SN Seiad sic rcenchsanto- atsietilppiceduic-aichs 147,768 156,041 601,880 98 95 
RE ARES a ee 186,666 158,534 628,495 98 95 
ie TE nee a 144,921 150,435 620,728 95 95 
NID Siac cicecknwsnctauntaabinitbaaraiilnes 140,287 157,370 602,062 97 95 
re se IPN 138,501 155,105 582,090 96 95 
CITE Se MCE IE 170,421 152,461 599,322 93 95 
| ROP Ee ee 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
USE, SERRE Sey ae 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
Rae 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
+ St DORORSRE emee nr ee ea 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
E's sb splint ailanenensennticinniigcacioenle 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
gh Saree cree em 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
SEI, i cctincana Bthisinensiebelebiie 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 





reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


‘ments of unfilled orders, 





Dividends Paid To 
Life Policy Holders 
In First Half Cf 1944 


Dividends to policyholders paid 
by American life insurance com- 
panies in the first half of this year 
are reported at approximately 
$220,000,000 by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, an increase of 
about $14,000,000 over the policy- 
holder dividends paid in the 
corresponding period of last year. 
“This is the first time in several 
years that the aggregate of divi- 
dends to policyholders has shown 
an increase at mid-year,” the In- 
stitute said. “The increase,” it 
said, “is due in large part to the 
increased insurance in force which 
was up last year in roughly the 
same proportion as the gain in 
dividend payments this year. At 
the same time, there were a few 
dividend increases during the 
past year which accounted for a 
small part of the gain.” 

The Institute on July 27 added: 

“Policy dividends or premium 
refunds are a direct reflection of 
the actual experience in the three 
major factors of mortality, invest- 
ment earnings and operating ex- 
penses. For several years, neither 
mortality nor operating expenses 
have shown any material change. ’ 
The major change has been in the 
earning rates on _ investments, 
which have continued downward, 
with only slight halts, for 20 years. 
Last year, however, the decline in 
earnings was largely offset by 
special circumstances, such as in- 
creased collection of overdue in- 
terest and larger gains from the 
sale of securities and real estate. 
While receipts from these sources 
are not apt to be recurrent, they 
contributed to reserve funds and 
enabled a general holding of the 
line on dividends to policyhold- 
ers.” 

In the full year, 1943, the ag- 
gregate paid in dividends to poli- 
cyholders was $404,000,000. This 
compares with $434,716,000 in 
1942 and $432,204,000 in 1941. The 
mid-year total for 1944 indicates 
that this year’s total may be up 
to the 1941-42 level, said the Insti- 
tute, which further said: 

“During the year, $80,000,000 of 
the dividends paid to policyhold- 
ers was left with the companies 
on deposit. This represented an 
increase of 10% over the amount 
so used from the previous year’s 
dividends. About the same rela- 
tive share of the year’s dividends 
as in 1942 was applied to the pay- 
ment of renewal premiums, the 
$192,000,000 used in this way 
being 47% of the year’s total. , 
Another $59,000,000 was used to 
purchase paid-up additions and 
annuities, $347,000 was applied to 
shorten endowment or premium 
paying periods and $72,000,000 
was taken in cash or used to pay 
off policy loans or premium 
notes.” 





Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 22, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 501 miils re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 9.1% below 
production for the week ended 
July 22, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
20.7% below production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 118.2% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 40 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.4%; orders 
by 7.9%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills 
36.4% greater; shipments were 


30.5% greater; and orders were 
10.6% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Brust Companies 


Harry E. Ward, Chairman of 
the Board of Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, announced on 
July 27 the appointment of 
George A. Borger and Charles E. 
Rogers as Assistant Secretaries of 


| In suggesting a “plan-a-pur- 
| chase account” at the Union Dime 
' Savings Bank, the institution lo- 

cated at 6th Avenue and 40th 
|Street, this city, points out in a 
| letter to depositors that “after the 


numerous corporations, including The Maryland Trust Company 
the Lehman Corporation, the City | of Baltimore, Md., paid off on 
of New York Insurance Co., the! July 17 $250,000 of Reconstruction 
Omnibus Corporation, Standard | Finance Corp. notes, reducing the 
Brands, Inc., and the Commercial | outstanding amount to $500,000, 


the company. Mr. Borger, a na-| war, when all energies are not 
tive New Yorker, has served in| being directed to the production 
most of the operating departments | of war materials and equipment 
of the institution, is a graduate of|for the armed formes, civilian 
the American Institute of Banking| goods will again be plentiful, and 
and of the Graduate School of| undoubtedly both better and 
Banking at Rutgers University.|cheaper than they are now.” 
In the Institute he was Chairman) “Perhaps,” it adds, “your post- 
of the Commercial Banking Round| war plans include buying a home 


Table, a discussion group on the 
subject of bank operations. Mr. 
Rogers has had broad experience 
in the company’s foreign division 
and is widely known in foreign 
trade circles, especially among 
importers of coffee. 





The West Side Office of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, Eighth 
Avenue and 34th Street, New 
York, observed its 75th anniver- 
sary on Aug. 2. The history of this 
office goes back to the West Side 
Bank, which opened its doors 
there to the public on Aug. 2, 
1869. During the next 30 or 40 
years the bank changed its quar- 
ters several times, but always re- 
mained in the immediate vicinity 
‘ of its original location. In 1910, 
the West Side Bank moved into a 
new and imposing bank building 
on the northwest corner of Eighth 
Avenue and 34th Street, which 
was then one of the finest bank- 
ing structures on the West Side, 
located on the site now occupied 
by the Hotel New Yorker. In 1918 
the bank was merged with Manu- 
facturers Trust Company. The 
West Side Office has been in its 
present location since 1930. Louis 
C. Adelson, Vice-President in 
Charge, has been associated with 
the West Side Office for the last 
19 years. 





Colonial Trust Company of New 
York makes known that it has 
employed an original and unusual 
way of declaring its interest in 
the development of two-way trade 
with Latin America. Arthur S. 
Kleeman, President, announced on 
July 31 that a special printing of 
the June 30 Statement of Condi- 
tion of the bank had been pre- 
pared for its Latin American cor- 
respondents and customers. On 
the first page appeared the fol- 
lowing statement, signed by the 
head of the Foreign Division, 
Mario Diez: ' 

“Our Foreign Division is ded- 
icated to the principle that 
broader markets in the United 
States be developed in the post- 
war period for the products of 
Latin American countries.” 

In discussing this reprint, a de- 
parture from the bank’s usual 
statement form, Mr. Kleeman 
said: “The directars and officers 
of the Colonial Trust Company 
are convinced that the United 
States must be a better customer 
of Latin America if we expect to 
sell our goods and products to our 
Southern neighbors. If we buy 
from Latin America, Latin Ameri- 
cans will buy from us, but we 
must help them to develop their 
dollar purchasing power by the 
greatest cooperation in the ex- 
pansion of United States markets 
for their commodities and goods. 
This bank’s determination to use 
its utmost efforts to facilitate such 
a program is epitomized by Mr. 
Diez’ statement referred to above.” 





Arthur S. Kleeman, President, 
Colonial Trust Company of New 
York, announces July 31 the open- 
ing of the additional space recent- 
ly acquired at the Rockefeller 
Center office. The enlarged bank- 
ing rooms, which double the facil- 
ities for handling customers at 
tellers’ windows and also the re- 
ception space for the public, oc- 
cupy the entire street floor on the 
48th Street side and, on the Sixth 
Avenue front, from 48th Street 
north to the principal entrance of 


|'—or repairs, or new furnishings 
and appliances for your present 
| home—or a new car. Money 
| saved now will make those things 
| possible. * * * There is another 
|important reason for saving to- 
'day. In the transition from war 
| to peace there will be a period of 
| adjustment—and perhaps of un- 
employment—and money that we 
will need then will be gone if we 
spend unnecessarily now. Every- 
one needs a reserve —a savings 
account and money invested in 
War Bonds.” 

The Union Dime Bank itself, 
according to its July 1 statement, 
has $96,000,000 invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, and a total of $2,- 
765,098 invested in other bonds, 
including, municipal, railroad and 
public utility. 

It reports deposits of $158,378,- 
604. William L. De Bost is Presi- 
dent. J. Wilbur Lewis is Vice- 
President and Treasurer. 





John E. Bierwirth, President of 
the New York Trust, announced 
on Aug. 1 the appointment of 
Martin K. Schnurr as Comptroller 
of company. Educated at Colum- 
bia University, New York Uni- 
versity and Pace Institute, Mr. 
Schnurr has had wide experience 
as an auditor and comptroller 
with financial and industrial cor- 
porations. For the past 12 years 
he has been associated with the 
Rustless Iron & Steel Co. of Bal- 
timore, Md., and he relinquished 
his connection as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of that company to accept 
the new position. 





Herbert Parkinson Howell, 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Co. of New York. 
died suddenly in a drugstore in 
the Hotel Ambassador on July 31, 
not far from his home at 375 Park 
Avenue. Mr. Howell, who was 
born at Coultersville, Pa., was 71 
years of age. He had been Presi- 
dent of the Commercial National 
Bank & Trust from 1928 until 
1939, when he became Chairman 
of the Board. In the New York 
“Herald Tribune” of Aug. 1 it was 
stated: 

Beginning his career as a night 
clerk in a Carnegie Steel Co. 
plant, Mr. Howell became one of 
the most prominent bankers in 
New York. He was President of 
the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation. He was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Bankers Club of 
America and at the time of his 
death was Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee and member of 
the Board of Governors. 

The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Co. was formed in 1928 
by a group of bankers, capitalists 
end corporation executives, and 
with its formation Mr. Howell be- 
came its President. He continued 
in that capacity until 1939 when 
Walter G. Kimball, then senior 
Vice-President, became President 
and Mr. Howell took over the 
Chairmanship of the Board. 

Prior to assuming the Presi- 
dency of Commercial, Mr. Howell 
had been President, since 1922, of 
the firm of Peierls, Buhler & Co.. 
Inc., and before that, from 1912, 
had served as Vice-President of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 
Before coming to New York, Mr. 
Howell was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
‘in Pittsburgh, having been made 
-head of its credit department in 





the United States Rubber Com-! 1901. 


pany building. 


Mr. Howell was a director of 





National Safe Deposit Co. He was | 
a trustee of the Grant Monument 
Association and of the Franklin 
Savings Bank. 

Alfred C. Howell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
is a brother of the late Mr. Howell. 





Thomas M. Steele, Chairman of 
the Board, and former President 
of the First National Bank &'| 
Trust Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
died on July 29. 

From the New Haven “Evening! 
Register” of July 30, we take the 
following: 

Mr. Steele has been Chairman 
of the Board of the First National 
since Jan. 1 of this year, when he 
relinquished the Presidency of the 
institution after having served in 
that capacity for 20 years. Under 
Mr. Steele’s administration the| 
bank grew to be one of the larg- 
est in the State. 

Mr. Steele came to New Haven 
in 1906 to join the legal depart- 
ment of the New Haven Railroad. 
Later, as a member of the law 
firm of Watrous, Day, Hewitt, 
Steele and Sheldon, he left that 
connection to become President of 
the First National. | 

He was long active in civic and | 
community affairs. In two world 
wars he played a vital role in fund | 
raising and relief administration. | 
During World War I he _ was' 
Chairman of the New Haven) 
Committee on Educational Work | 
for drafted men and a member of 
the Liberty Loan Committee as 
well as the New Haven Advisory 
Committee on War Risk Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Steele also gained consid- | 
erable prominence around 1905! 
and 1906 when he was assistant | 
to Charles Evans Hughes in the’ 


famous insurance investigation. | 

He was a member of the Execu- | 
tive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association and also a 
member of its Federal Legislative | 
Committee. For nine years he' 
represented the First Federal Re-| 
serve District on the Federal Ad-| 
visory Council and was President | 
of the Connecticut Bankers’ Asso- | 
ciation in 1940. 





Kelley Graham, President of 
the First National Bank of Jersey 
City, N. J., announces the appoint- | 
ment of Roland C. Cardner as As- | 
sistant Vice-President of the Bank 
effective Aug. 1. Mr. Cardner, a 
graduate of Colgate University, is 
resigning his present position as 
investment officer of the Farmers | 
Bank of the State of Delaware. 
He was formerly with the Chase. 
Securities Corp. and the Chase! 
National Bank of New York. 


| 
| 








The plans, proposed by the di- | 
rectors of the First National Bank | 
of Philadelphia, to reduce the par | 
value of capital stock from $100) 
to $10, were approved by the) 
stockholders on July 28. The Pres- | 
ident of the bank, Harry C. Carr, | 
told the stockholders at the meet- | 
ing that 10 new shares of stock! 
will be issued for one of the old| 
shares, according to the Philadel- | 
phia Evening “Bulletin,” which 
quoted Mr. Carr as saying: | 

“It is the present thought of the! 
Board of Directors to continue 
the payment of the same total 
amount of dividends, that is to) 
say, $1.60 annually per share on 
the new stock, as against $16 per 
share annually on the present 
stock.” 

A previous item regarding the 
change in the par value of the 
bank’s stock appeared in our July 
20 issue, page 320. 





William K. Gamble, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of the Potter 
Title & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his home on July 27) 
after a long illness. He was 73, 
years of age. He became asso- 
ciated with the Potter Title & 
Trust Co. in 1907. 





Heyward E. Boyce, President of 
the trust company, announced. At 
the same time, said the Baltimore 
“Sun,” from which we quote, the 
bank added $250,000 to its surplus 
account, making its total surplus 
$2,000,000. The “Sun” added: 

The company expects to retire 
the balance of the RFC notes 
within the next year, Mr. Boyce 
said. The original amount was 
$2,000,000, maturing in 1954. 

As of June 30, Maryland Trust 
showed total assets of $84,756,651, 
compared with $83,482,502 on Dec. 
31. Deposits amounted to $79,- 
091,470, as against $78,863,907 six 
months earlier. 





It is announced by the direc- 
tors of the Calvert Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., that they have called 
for redemption next Oct. 1 the en- 
tire outstanding issue of 4,000 
shares of preferred stock of a par 
value of $25 a share, aggregating 
$100,000. In addition to the “call 
price” of $26.50 the preferred 
stockholders will receive 50 cents 
a share payable for the six months 
ending Oct. 1. 

The Baltimore “Sun,” from 
which this is learned, also says: 

As a convenience, however, the 
bank announces that full payment 
including the dividend will be 
made at any time after receipt of 
the call notice on presentation of 
the certificates. 

The Calvert Bank also reported 
that it has retired during the past 
week $62,000 of its capital deben- 
|tures held by the Reconstruction 
_Finance Corporation, reducing the 
‘outstanding amount to $100,000. 
The bank’s surplus was $538,000 
on June 30, and this has since 
been increased to $600,000 by the 
partial retirement of the deben- 
tures. When the preferred stock 
is redeemed the surplus account 
will be further increased to 
$700,000. 


Halsey G. Bechtel, Jr., of New 
York, has been named Assistant 
Trust Officer of the Central Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, O., it was 
announced by the company on 
July 18. Mr. Bechtel was for- 
merly Senior Trust Administrator 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, said the Cincinnati 
“Enquirer,” which added that 
“Mr. Bechtel received his educa- 
tion at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. For a number of 
years he was associated with the 
Chase National Bank.” 








The Ottoville Bank Company of 
Ottoville, Putnam County, O., has 
been admitted to membership in 
the Federal Reserve System, 
Fourth District, it was announced 
on July 20 by President M. J. 
Fleming of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, bringing the 
number of member banks in the 
district to 710. The Ottoville 
Bank, located 22 miles northwest 
of Lima, O., and serving an agri- 
cultural community with an esti- 
mated population of 2,500, was 
incorporated in 1903 with a paid- 
in capital of $25,000. It has de- 
posits of about $850,000. Officers 
of the bank are: A. J. Miller, 
President; J. T. Remlinger, Vice- 
President; Miss Catherine Miller, 
Cashier, and Miss Margaret Miller, 
Assistant Cashier. The directors 
are A. J. Miller, W. T. Remlinger, 
Miss Catherine Miller, Edward 
Miller and Joseph Otte. 





The stockholders of the Winters 
National Bank of Dayton, Ohio, 
approved on July 25, the proposed 
changes in the capitalization pro- 
viding for an increase in common 
stock from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 
and to reduce the par value from 
$100 to $20 per share. 





The First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee has increased 
its surplus from $7,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000, making that account now 
equal to the bank’s capital—it is 


announced by Walter Kasten, 
President. This is learned from 
the Milwaukee “Journal,” which 
further said: 

“The increase was effected by 
transferring $3,000,000 from undi- 
vided profits to the surplus ac- 
count. The action was authorized 
at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Kasten stated that the 
move is in keeping with the 
bank’s policy of maintaining a 
strong position for wartime serv- 
ice and building for post-war op- 
erations. 





It is reported that the stock- 
holders of the Commerce Trust 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., will vote 
Aug. 26 on a proposal to split the 
bank’s stock five for one, reducing 
the par value from $100 a share 
to $20 a share. 





James K. Lockhead, President 
of the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco, announces the 
appointment of William M. Hale, 
as Executive Vice-President. 


Payments To Life Policy 
Holders, Beneficiaries 


Total payments to American 
policyholders and beneficiaries by 
the life insurance companies for 
the first five months of the year 
amounted to $1,066,063,000, an in- 
crease of $45,185,000 over the pay- 
ments in the corresponding period 
| of last year, according to the In- 

stitute of Life Insurance, which 
on July 27 stated that increases 
were shown in death benefits, in 
payments on matured endow- 
ments, under annuities and in div- 
idends to policy holders. Surren- 
der value payments and payments 
on account of disability declined. 

In its advices the Institute also 
said: 

“the call of policyholders “or 
the cash value of their policies has 
been on a much smaller scale than 
a year ago, continuing: the down- 
ward trend that has held over the 
last two years and more. This 
trend has resulted primarily be- 
cause the financial position of 
American families has improved 
in the war period. It also reflects 
the greater value attached to se- 
curity during wartime, and the 
consequently greater determina— 
tion by policyholders to maintain 
their insurance in force. 

“The aggregate of surrender 
value payments for the five 
month period was $98,479,000. At 
this level it is believed that a 
very substantial part of the pay- 
ments represent surrenders of 
policies because the need for in- 
surance has been fulfilled and the 
policyholder desires to use the 
_cash value to provide for retire- 
ment income, for educational or 
other constructive purpose.” 

Death benefit payments in the 
five month period were $518,275,- 
000, an increase of $50,455,000 as 
compared with a year ago. The 
increase in the number of death 
claims was approximately 54,000. 
May payments were above those 
a year ago, marking a continua- 
tion of the gradual upward trend. 








a 

Year Book Of Ill. Bankers 

The Year Book of the Illinois 
Bankers Association for the cur- 
rent year 1944-45 has just been 
distributed to the member banks. 
It presents information concern- 
ing the setup of the Association 
and contains a complete list of the 
committee appointments, person- 
nel of the Council of Administra- 
tion, the officers of the ten groups 
and the Trust Division, the Dec- 
laration of Policy adopted at the 
54th Annual Convention, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, the rules 
and regulations governing the 
groups, the rules governing crime 
prevention activities, and the re- 
ward offer for the capture of 
bank robbers, a map of the state 
showing the divisions of the ten 
groups, and a complete member- 
ship list by groups. It also has 
historical data of the conventions, 
past presidents and past treas- 
urers. 











